Abstract 


A guide to the use of natural scientific preserves, Research Natural 
Areas, on Federal lands in Oregon and Washington. Detailed descriptions 
of physical and biological features, maps, and photographs are provided 
for each of the 45 tracts presently reserved. Indices to Research Natural 
Areas by vegetation type and plant and mammalian species are included. 

Keywords-. Research Natural Areas, scientific reserves, natural eco¬ 
systems, Oregon, Washington. 
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FEDERAL RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREAS IN OREGON AND WASHINGTON: 

A Guidebook for Scientists and Educators 


Since 1927 Federal land management 
agencies have been actively developing a sys¬ 
tem of Research Natural Areas on federally 
owned lands. On these areas, plant com¬ 
munities and other natural features are pre¬ 
served for scientific and educational purposes. 
This natural area system offers biologists and 
other natural scientists unique opportunities 
to study biota, environments, and ecological 
processes in unmodified conditions with a 
minimum of interference to their work. 

In the Pacific Northwest there are 48 of 
these Research Natural Areas covering about 
49,000 ha. (115,000 acres) 1 , each administered 
by one of five cooperating agencies: Forest 
Service in the U.S. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture; Bureau of Land Management, Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, and the 
National Park Service in the U.S. Department 
of Interior; and the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission. The physical, biological, and his¬ 
torical features of these 48 areas are the sub¬ 
jects of this guidebook. Regulations covering 
their protection and scientific and educational 
use are also outlined. Our purpose is to make 
these areas and their research potential known 
to the scientific community and thereby stimu¬ 
late their use for research. We also hope to 
make the scope and purposes of the Federal 
Research Natural Areas better known. 

The guidebook is divided into two major 
sections. Part I concerns the purposes of 
Research Natural Areas, agency guidelines 
for management and protection, and the obli¬ 
gations and opportunities for scientist users. 
Part II provides individual descriptions for 
each of the established Research Natural 


1 A single tract, the Rattlesnake Hills Research 
Natural Area of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
comprises about 33,000 ha. or 75,000 acres of this 
total. The remaining 47 areas cover about 16,000 ha. 
or 40,000 acres. 


Areas in Oregon and Washington. 2 Various 
indices to the Research Natural Areas and 
examples of Federal agency regulations con¬ 
cerning them are provided in appendices. 


PART I. MANAGEMENT 
AND USE OF FEDERAL 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREAS 

Research Natural Area is a classification 
utilized by the Federal land management 
agencies to designate lands on which various 
natural features are preserved in an undis¬ 
turbed state solely for research and educa¬ 
tional purposes. The specificity of this desig¬ 
nation and the regulations controlling the 
use of Research Natural Areas set them apart 
from other land classifications having recre¬ 
ational, wilderness, and similar orientations 
which, although they may incorporate preser¬ 
vation of natural features of scientific interest, 
do not have this as their exclusive focus. 

In the United States many agencies, pri¬ 
marily in the Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior, are cooperating in development 
of an adequate nationwide system of these 
scientific reserves. A recent directory indi¬ 
cates the extent of these activities.*' 1 


2 Descriptions of the three most recently estab¬ 
lished areas, Bagby, Lost Forest, and Wheeler Creek 
Research Natural Areas, will be issued as supple¬ 
ments. They have been included in the various 
tables and indices, however. 

3 Federal Committee on Research Natural Areas. 
A directory of Research Natural Areas on Federal 
lands of the United States of America. Washington, 
D.C., Superintendent of Documents, 129 p., 1968. 
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Purposes of Research 
Natural Areas 

Research Natural Areas are tracts where 
natural processes are allowed to dominate 
and where some natural feature(s) is pre¬ 
served for research and education. The main 
reasons for preserving these tracts can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. To provide baseline areas against which 
the effects of human activities in similar 
environments can be measured; 

2. To provide sites for study of natural 
processes in undisturbed ecosystems; and 

3. To provide gene pool preserves for plant 
and animal species, particularly of rare 
and endangered types. 

A more detailed discussion on the kinds and 
importance of research possible in Research 
Natural Areas is found in Franklin and 
Trappe. 4 

Many kinds of natural features, biological 
and physical, are protected within Research 
Natural Areas. As originally conceived by 
scientists in the Forest Service, Society of 
American Foresters, and Ecological Society 
of America, natural areas were tracts of land 
set aside to preserve examples of important 
plant communities, i.e., major forest and 
range types. The concept has been rapidly 
expanded in recent years to incorporate unique 
communities and community mosaics, aquatic 
as well as terrestrial. Physical features such 
as unique geological formations or type lo¬ 
calities for certain kinds of soils are also 
eligible for Research Natural Area designa¬ 
tion. This inclusive concept of features suit¬ 
able for recognition 5 requires only that the 
natural feature be primarily of scientific and 
educational value and that the restrictive 
Research Natural Area designation is neces¬ 
sary or desirable for its protection. However, 
all of the existing tracts in the Pacific North¬ 
west have been set aside with plant com¬ 
munities as the focal point of interest and 


4 Jerry F. Franklin and James M. Trappe. Natural 
areas: needs, concepts, and criteria. J. For. 66: 
456-461, illus., 1968. 

5 See footnote 3. 


fauna and physical features protected only 
coincidentally. 

Management of 
Research Natural Areas 

All involved agencies have developed simi¬ 
lar sets of regulations to insure that pro¬ 
tection of the scientific and educational values 
of Research Natural Area tracts dominates 
their management and use. The Federal Com¬ 
mittee on Research Natural Areas is presently 
attempting to develop a standard set of regu¬ 
lations. We base the following discussion on 
U.S. Forest Service regulations, which are 
reproduced in Appendix I; the other agencies 
have similar if not identical policies. 

The guiding principle is to prevent un¬ 
natural encroachments, activities which di¬ 
rectly or indirectly modify ecological pro¬ 
cesses on the area. Logging activities includ¬ 
ing salvage of dead or diseased trees are 
prohibited. Uncontrolled grazing by domestic 
livestock is not allowed, and while controlled 
grazing is still practiced on a few Forest 
Service and Bureau of Land Management 
areas, it will ultimately be continued only 
where it is used as a manipulative treatment 
for maintenance of some natural feature(s) 
of interest. Physical improvements such as 
roads, trails, fences, and buildings are gener¬ 
ally not allowed except those considered 
essential to proper research or educational 
use of the area. Wildfires are extinguished as 
quickly as possible, but no postfire activities 
such as fire hazard reduction or reforestation 
are allowed. Similarly, insect or disease con¬ 
trol programs are not carried out except 
where the infestation threatens adjacent for¬ 
est or will drastically alter natural ecological 
processes within the tract. 

Public uses which might contribute to sig¬ 
nificant modification of Research Natural 
Areas are generally discouraged, and some 
agencies provide expressly for prohibition of 
such use if serious impairment of scientific 
or educational values is threatened. This 
includes such activities as picnicking, camp¬ 
ing, and gathering plants, nuts, and berries. 
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Hunting, fishing, and trapping of fur-bearing 
animals is typically permitted subject only 
to State regulations except on lands within 
National Parks. More stringent controls over 
animal removal will certainly be developed 
as faunal aspects of Research Natural Areas 
receive attention more comparable to that 
afforded the botanical aspects. None of the 
agencies have purposely encouraged public 
use of Research Natural Areas through pub¬ 
licity and recreational developments. How¬ 
ever, some peripheral nature trails and inter¬ 
pretive signs have been proposed or estab¬ 
lished, and more can be expected in the future 
as part of intensified management plans to 
control public use and protect these increas¬ 
ingly conspicuous undisturbed landscapes. 

All agencies provide for management prac¬ 
tices necessary to preserve some representa¬ 
tion of the plant community for which the 
Research Natural Area was originally created. 
Such treatments might include controlled 
burning to preserve a serai, fire type or con¬ 
trolled removal of excess animal populations. 
In fact, no such treatments have been applied 
to Research Natural Areas in the Pacific 
Northwest. Controlled burning to preserve 
portions of a prairie tract is the only signifi¬ 
cant treatment contemplated in the near 
future. Management practices of this type 
are to be applied only where they provide a 
closer approximation of the vegetation and 
governing processes than would otherwise 
be possible. Furthermore, suitability of the 
techniques must be determined by research 
and testing prior to their application, and a 
portion of the tract is to be kept as an un¬ 
treated control. 

Use of Research Natural 
Areas for Scientific 
Purposes 

Federal Research Natural Areas provide a 
uniquely valuable system of field sites for 
research and education in the natural sciences. 
Here are publicly owned and protected exam¬ 
ples of undisturbed ecosystems made available 


to the scientist. He can conduct his research 
with minimal interference and reasonable 
assurance that investments in long-term 
studies will not be lost to logging, land de¬ 
velopment, or similar activities. Valuable 
inputs from other scientific disciplines can be 
expected as other studies are conducted on 
the area and a body of knowledge on its 
natural features accumulates. 

In return, the scientist wishing to use a 
Research Natural Area has some obligations. 
He must: 

1. Obtain permission from the appropriate 
administering agency before using the 
area; 

2. Abide by the administering agency’s 
regulations governing the use of the 
natural area including specific limita¬ 
tions on the type of research, sampling 
methods, etc., allowed; and 

3. Inform the administering agency on the 
progress of the research, published re¬ 
sults, and disposition of collected 
materials. 

The purposes of these limitations are simple 
— to insure that the scientific and educational 
values on the tract are not impaired, to ac¬ 
cumulate a documented body of knowledge 
about the tract, and to avoid conflict between 
new and old studies. 


LIMITATIONS ON RESEARCH 
AND EDUCATIONAL USE 

Use of Research Natural Areas by respon¬ 
sible scientists and educators is encouraged; 
however, this use must be consistent with 
protection of the features for which the tract 
was set aside. The limitations on use will, 
of course, vary with the particular tract and 
the specific features of interest. Many of the 
natural areas in the Pacific Northwest are 
large, rugged, forested areas. They can toler¬ 
ate considerably heavier use (e.g., more soil 
pits, larger student parties) than is likely in 
the foreseeable future. Some entire Research 
Natural Areas and portions of many others 
are extremely fragile, however, and use must 
be carefully controlled and disturbances 
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minimized. Bogs and some meadow com¬ 
munities are of this type. 

In general, educational use should be at 
the upper classman or graduate college level. 
Some care is required even within these re¬ 
strictions where large groups of students or 
particularly fragile natural features are in¬ 
volved. For example, students once made 
aware of a tract could return and seriously 
affect biological populations by their collecting. 

Research on Research Natural Areas must 
be essentially nondestructive in character. 
Felling trees for biomass or tree ring analy¬ 
sis is generally not allowed. Neither are 
manipulative type studies requiring exten¬ 
sive forest floor modification or extensive 
soil excavation. Collection of plant and animal 
specimens should be restricted to the mini¬ 
mum necessary for provision of vouchers 
and other research needs and in no case to 
a degree which significantly reduces species 
population levels. Of course, such collections 
must also be carried out in accordance with 
applicable State and Federal agency 
regulations. 

Within these broad guidelines, the appro¬ 
priate uses of Research Natural Areas are 
determined on a case-by-case basis by the 
administering agency. The procedure by 
which the scientist or educator obtains per¬ 
mission to use the areas is outlined in the 
following section. 

OBTAINING PERMISSION TO USE 
RESEARCH NATURAL AREAS 

A scientist wishing to use a particular 
Research Natural Area must determine the 
administering agency (since there is no single 
administering authority), contact it regarding 
the proposed use, and obtain the necessary 
permission. Each agency differs slightly in 
its requirements. 

Forest Service. — Research Natural Areas 
are located within Ranger Districts which 
are themselves administrative subdivisions of 
National Forests. Normal management and 
protective activities are the responsibility of 
District Rangers and Forest Supervisors who 
direct these organizational units. However, 


scientific and educational uses made of Forest 
Service Research Natural Areas are a respon¬ 
sibility of the research branch of that organi¬ 
zation. Therefore, a scientist interested in 
using one of these tracts in Oregon and Wash¬ 
ington should contact the Director of the 
Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experi¬ 
ment Station (P.O. Box 3141, Portland, Ore¬ 
gon 97208) and outline the activity he plans. 
If extensive use of one or more Forest Service 
Research Natural Areas is planned, a brief 
cooperative agreement between the scientist 
and the Forest Service may be necessary to 
protect the investigator’s work and the char¬ 
acter of the natural areas. 

The Forest Supervisor and District Ranger 
administering the affected Research Natural 
Area will be informed of mutually agreed upon 
activities by the Experiment Station Director. 
However, a scientist should still visit the 
administering ranger station when beginning 
his studies and explain the nature, purpose, 
and duration of his activities. Permission for 
brief visits to Research Natural Areas for 
observational purposes can be obtained from 
the District Ranger. 

Bureau of Land Management. — Bureau of 
Land Management Research Natural Areas 
are administered by District Offices which are 
organizational subdivisions of the State offices. 
Scientists wishing to use these Research 
Natural Areas should contact the Bureau’s 
State Director. At present, all of this agency’s 
tracts are located in Oregon so the responsible 
individual is the Oregon State Director (Bur¬ 
eau of Land Management, P.O. Box 2965, 
Portland, Oregon 97208). The manager of the 
district in which the Research Natural Area 
is located will be informed of mutually agreed 
upon activities by the State Director. Never¬ 
theless, a scientist should visit the administer¬ 
ing district office when beginning his studies 
and explain the nature, purpose, and duration 
of his activities if at all possible. Permission 
for brief observational visits to Research 
Natural Areas can be obtained from District 
Managers. 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. — 

The Bureau’s Research Natural Areas are all 
located on National Wildlife Refuges and the 
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Refuge Manager is the administering officer. 
The Bureau has established formal procedures 
for conduct of research activities on its lands. 
A scientist wishing to use one of the areas 
must contact the Refuge Manager involved 
and outline his study proposal. A written 
agreement is required. 


National Park Service. — National Park 
Service Research Natural Areas are located 
within National Parks or Monuments which 
are administered by Superintendents. A sci¬ 
entist wishing to use one of these tracts should 
first contact the Superintendent responsible 
for the Park in which the Research Natural 
Area is located and outline his proposed re¬ 
search. Because of their long involvement with 
scientific and educational use of the National 
Parks and Monuments, the National Park 
Service has developed some standard pro¬ 
cedures covering applications for such uses. 

Eventually all research must be approved 
by the area Superintendent, Director of the 
Region, and Chief Scientist. A resources study 
proposal must be prepared by the principal 
investigators for the above administrators' 
review and approval; area research biologists 
will assist in preparation of the proposal. 
Formal collecting permits are necessary with¬ 
in Research Natural Areas as well as the 
Parks in general. There may be limitations 
on research activities located on Research 
Natural Areas within designated wilderness 
areas. Prospective researchers may find use¬ 
ful “Administrative Policies for Natural Areas 
of the National Park System,” of the National 
Park Service. 

Atomic Energy Commission. — The Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Rattlesnake Hills Re¬ 
search Natural Area is located on the Com¬ 
mission’s Hanford Works Reservation. Re¬ 
search on this tract is managed by the Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute’s Pacific Northwest 
Laboratories. A scientist wishing to use this 
tract should contact Dr. Burton E. Vaughn, 
Manager, Ecosystems Department, Battelle- 
Northwest, Richland, Washington 99352. 


Future Development of 
the Research Natural 
Area System 

The Pacific Northwest has a very fine series 
of Research Natural Areas, but the Federal 
agencies involved feel it is still far from 
complete. Areas are systematically being 
sought to provide needed representation of 
major forest and range communities as well 
as additional areas for rare and endangered 
species and aquatic ecosystems. An average 
of two new Research Natural Areas is being 
added each year. 

This work is a cooperative effort between 
the Forest Service, Bureau of Land Manage¬ 
ment, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
National Park Service, and Atomic Energy 
Commission and is carried on with the en¬ 
couragement of the Federal Committee on 
Research Natural Areas. The Pacific North¬ 
west Research Natural Area Committee is a 
focal point for much of the activity and 
initiated and coordinated preparation of this 
guidebook. This committee is chaired by the 
Director of the Pacific Northwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station. 

Scientists are encouraged to share their 
comments and opinions on the Federal Re¬ 
search Natural Area program with either the 
local or national committees. Suggestions of 
community types requiring additional pro¬ 
tection or of areas suitable for designation 
are also desired. 

PART II. FEDERAL 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREAS IN OREGON 
AND WASHINGTON 

There are presently 48 established Research 
Natural Areas on Federal lands in Oregon 
and Washington (table 1) covering a wide 
range of biotic communities and geographic 
area (fig. 1). The following section of this 
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guidebook provides generalized descriptions 
of each of these tracts. Each description is 
individually paged to allow easy insertion of 
descriptions of new areas or revised descrip¬ 
tive materials for the areas already included. 
The Research Natural Areas are presented 
in alphabetical order; table 1 provides the 
key to the pagination as well as indicating 
the principal features and administering 
agency for each tract. Indices to the natural 
areas by vegetation type, important forest 
and range species, and animals are provided 
in appendices. 

Scientists using the guidebook should rec¬ 
ognize that the biological and environmental 
descriptions are based on very limited in¬ 
formation. In most cases they are based on a 
1- or 2-day reconnaissance supplemented by 
data from the establishment report. Plant 
communities, floras, or faunas have not been 
systematically surveyed on any of the areas 
at this time; quantitative studies or extensive 
collections are also generally lacking. Cli¬ 
matic and geologic descriptions are based on 
the best published references covering these 
areas and generally not on onsite field studies. 
Tentative lists of mammals expected as resi¬ 
dents or transients have been prepared by 
Mr. Maser for most Research Natural Areas 


based upon the habitat descriptions and known 
species ranges. These lists will be revised 
and similar tabulations prepared for birds, 
reptiles, and amphibians as field data become 
available. 

We have followed a common outline in 
describing each Research Natural Area: 
capsule summary; establishment data; size; 
administering agency; location; environmen¬ 
tal, biological, and historical features; history 
of research; and availability of special maps 
(geologic, topographic, etc.). Common names 
have been used for shrubs and herbs which 
are important range plants and for trees 
with the scientific name provided after the 
first usage of the common name. Other plants 
are cited by their scientific names. Common 
names are also utilized for animal species 
when they are available; otherwise scientific 
names are used. Planimetric or topographic 
maps of each tract, and occasionally special 
maps showing the distribution of geology, 
soil, or vegetation, are included. For a general 
planimetric map of the Research Natural 
Area and surrounding lands, scientists should 
obtain a regular map of the Forest, Park, 
management district, or wildlife refuge in 
which it is located from the administering 
office. 
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Table 1.— Established Research Natural Areas on Federal Lands in 
Oregon and Washington 


Adminis- 


Page 



tering 

Area 

code 

Name 

Principal features 

agency 1 

Ha. 

Acres 

AC 

Abbott Creek 

Sierran-type mixed conifer forest 

FS 

1,077 

2,660 

AS 

Ashland 

“Pacific” ponderosa pine, pure 






and mixed with Douglas-fir 

FS 

570 

1,408 

BA 2 

Bagby 

Douglas-fir-western hemlock forests 

FS 

227 

560 

BB 

Baird Basin 

Interior ponderosa pine, larch, and 






Douglas-fir 

BSFW 

65 

160 

BJ 

Bluejay 

Ponderosa and lodgepole pine on 






coarse pumice 

FS 

85 

210 

BP 

Brewer Spruce 

Brewer spruce with many other 






conifers 

BLM 

85 

210 

BR 

Bull Run 

Noble and Pacific silver firs and 






western hemlock 

FS 

146 

361 

BU 

Butter Creek 

Subalpine mosaic of forest, meadow, 






and shrub communities with lakes 






and ponds 

NPS 

809 

2,000 

CC 

Canyon Creek 

Interior ponderosa pine forest 

FS 

284 

700 

CF 

Cedar Flats 

Western redcedar and associated 






swamps and marshes and Douglas- 






fir forest 

FS 

275 

680 

CH 

Cherry Creek 

Coast Ranges Douglas-fir forest 

BLM 

239 

590 

CO 

Coquille River Falls 

Port-Orford-eedar stands 

FS 

202 

500 

DP 

Diamond Point 

Sitka spruce-western hemlock forest 

BSFW 

36 

88 

GL 

Gold Lake Bog 

Subalpine bog communities and flora 

FS 

188 

463 

GM 

Goodlow Mountain 

Interior ponderosa pine forest 

FS 

510 

1,260 

HA 

Hades Creek 

Low elevation Pacific silver fir- 






western hemlock forests 

NPS 

227 

560 

HI 

Higley Creek 

Western hemlock forests 

NPS 

194 

480 

HR 

Horse Ridge 

Western juniper savanna 

BLM 

240 

600 

JC 

Jackson Creek 

Douglas-fir forest 

NPS 

65 

160 

LA 

Lake Twentytwo 

Western redcedar-western hemlock 






forests and subalpine lake 

FS 

320 

790 

LC 

Long Creek 

Western hemlock forests 

FS 

259 

640 

LF 2 

Lost Forest 

Isolated ponderosa pine stands and 






sand dunes within a low-rainfall, 






shrub-steppe region in central 






Oregon 

BLM 

3,626 

8,960 

MA 

Maple Knoll 

Bigleaf maple stands 

BSFW 

40 

100 

ME 

Meeks Table 

Interior ponderosa pine forests 






on isolated butte 

FS 

27 

68 

MI 

Metolius 

Interior ponderosa pine forests 

FS 

581 

1,440 

ML 

Mill Creek 

Mosaic of interior mixed conifer 






and Oregon white oak forest and 






grass and shrub steppe 

FS 

330 

815 

MY 

Myrtle Island 

California laurel stands 

BLM 

11 

28 

NC 

Neskowin Crest 

Sitka spruce-western hemlock 






forests 

FS 

278 

686 


1 AEC = Atomic Energy Commission, BLM = 
Bureau of Land Management, BSFW = Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife (National Wildlife 
Refuges), FS' = Forest Service, and NPS = National 
Park Service. 

2 Not in the 1972 edition. To be added. 



NF North Fork Nooksack 

OD Ochoco Divide 

OR Olallie Ridge 

PB Pataha Bunchgrass 

PE Persia M. Robinson 

PI Pigeon Butte 

PN Pine Creek 

PO Port Orford Cedar 

PR Pringle Falls 

QU Quinault 

RC Rainbow Creek 

RH Rattlesnake Hills 

SR Sister Rocks 

TP Turnbull Pine 

TW Twin Creek 

WH 2 Wheeler Creek 

WM Wildcat Mountain 

WP Willamette Floodplain 

WR Wind River 

WW Wolf Creek 


Douglas-fir and western hemlock 
forests 

Ponderosa pine-Douglas-fir and 
grand fir-western larch-Douglas-fir 
forests 

Subalpine mountain meadows with 
rich flora and mixed conifer forests 
Bluebunch wheatgrass stands 
Douglas-fir and ponderosa pine 
forests 

Oregon white oak stands 
Interior ponderosa pine and 
grasslands 

Port-Orford-cedar and Douglas- 
fir forests 

Lodgepole and ponderosa pine 
forests on coarse pumice 
Western hemlock-Sitka spruce 
forests 

Interior mixed conifer forest with 
abundant western white pine 
Dry Columbia Basin shrub steppe 
Pacific silver fir forests 
Interior ponderosa pine stands, 
grasslands, and ponds 
Sitka spruce stands of “rain forest” 
type 

Redwood-Douglas-fir forests near 
the northern limits of redwood 
Noble fir, Pacific silver fir, and 
mountain hemlock forests associated 
with meadow and shrub communities 
Willamette Valley bottomland 
grass and Oregon ash communities 
Douglas-fir-western hemlock forests 
Bitterbrush and bunchgrass 
communities 


FS 

605 

1,495 

FS 

777 

1,920 

FS 

292 

720 

FS 

21 

51 

FS 

118 

540 

BSFW 

28 

70 

BSFW 

65 

160 

FS 

454 

1,122 

FS 

470 

1,160 

FS 

594 

1,468 

FS 

170 

420 

AEC 

33,350 

75,000 

FS 

87 

215 

BSFW 

81 

200 

NPS 

40 

100 

FS 

135 

334 

FS 

405 

1,000 

BSFW 

97 

239 

FS 

478 

1,180 

FS 

61 

150 
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Federal Research Natural Areas in Oregon and Washington— 
A Guidebook for Scientists and Educators. 1972. 

Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Portland, Oregon. 


ABBOTT CREEK 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

Southwestern Oregon mixed conifer 
forest with especially fine examples 
of sugar pine occupying a large 
(1,077 ha.) mountain stream drain¬ 
age. 

Abbott Creek Research Natural Area was 
established on November 18,1946, to exemplify 
the Sierra-type mixed conifer forests found in 
southwestern Oregon. The tract was specifi¬ 
cally selected because of the excellent repre¬ 
sentation of sugar pine (Pinus lambertiana) 
in many of the stands. The 1,077-ha. (2,660- 
acre) natural area is located in Douglas and 
Jackson Counties, Oregon, and is administered 
by the Prospect Ranger District (Prospect, 
Oregon), Rogue River National Forest. It 
occupies portions of sections 23, 24, 25, 26, and 
36, R. 2 E., T. 30 S., and of sections 19, 30, 
and 31, R. 3 E., T. 30 S., Willamette meridian. 
The majority of the boundaries follow physio¬ 
graphic features (fig. AC-1): the dividing 
ridge between the Rogue and Umpqua Rivers 
on the north, the Golden Stairs trail, which 
essentially follows a ridgetop on the east, and 
the main and west branches of Abbott Creek 
along much of the west edge. The natural 
area is located at 42°56' N. latitude and 
122°31' W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The natural area is approached via Oregon 
State Highway 26. Personnel at Prospect 

1 Description prepared by Dr. Jerry F. Franklin, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, 
Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 


Ranger Station can provide directions through 
the network of graveled forest roads which 
lead from the highway to the southwestern 
corner (Forest Road 3047) and eastern edge 
(Forest Road 3016) of the tract (fig. AC-1). 
Unimproved dirt roads also lead to Abbott 
Butte Lookout at the northwestern corner 
(Forest Road 2923) and along the west side 
of the main branch of Abbott Creek; the 
latter road is drivable for only a short distance. 
The unmaintained Golden Stairs trail forms 
the western boundary. 

Cross-country foot travel provides the only 
access within the natural area; there are no 
trails or roads inside the boundaries. Because 
of its large size and rugged character such 
travel is time consuming and often difficult 
and hazardous. 

Commercial accommodations are available 
at Prospect and Union Creek located approxi¬ 
mately 16 to 24 km. (10 to 15 miles) from the 
natural area. There are also numerous im¬ 
proved forest campgrounds in the vicinity. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Abbott Creek Research Natural Area 
is a relatively large mountainous tract which 
occupies the entire drainage of the main branch 
of Abbott Creek as well as portions of tribu¬ 
tary drainages (fig. AC-1). Topography is 
generally rugged with moderate to steep 
slopes and numerous rock outcrops and es¬ 
carpments. Small benches along Abbott 
Creek and more extensive benchy areas below 
the summit peak of Abbott Butte provide the 
only gentle relief. Elevations range from 
about 1,000 m. (3,300 ft.) to 1,869 m. (6,131 
ft.) at Abbott Butte Lookout. 

The natural area is located in the geologi¬ 
cally older western Cascades and is composed 
entirely of volcanic materials. Bedrock at 
higher elevations is composed of middle and 
upper Miocene andesite flows, probably be¬ 
longing to the Sardine formation (Peck 1961). 
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At lower elevations, Oligocene and lower 
Miocene pyroclastic rocks occur and may 
include tuffs, breccias, and conglomerates. 
The summit area of Abbott Butte itself is 
mapped as basalt of Pliocene or Pleistocene 
age. Finally, some Eocene to Pliocene felsic 
intrusive rocks may occur along the west 
boundary. 

The natural area is subject to a modified 
maritime climate with cool, wet winters and 
warm, dry summers. There are strong ele- 
vational gradients in temperature, snowfall, 
and snowpack accumulation. Lower part of 
the tract is typical of midelevational, montane 
forest environments in the southern Oregon 
Cascades while highest elevations are sub- 
alpine in character. Climatic data from the 
Prospect Weather Station located 19 km. 
(12 miles) southeast of the natural area are 
as follows (U.S. Weather Bureau 1965): 


Mean annual temperature. 9.9°C.(49.9°F.) 

Mean January temperature .... 1.9°C.(35.4°F.) 

Mean July temperature. 19.0°C.(66.2°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature . —3.3°C.(26.1°F.) 

Mean July maximum 

temperature . 30.0°C.(86.1°F.) 

Average annual precipitation . . 1,059 mm.(41.69 in.) 
June through August 

precipitation . 62 mm.(2.43 in.) 

Average annual snowfall. 161.5 cm.(63.6 in.) 


Conditions are wetter and cooler on the 
natural area, even at lower elevations within 
it. Isohyetal maps suggest annual precipita¬ 
tion varies from 1,575 to 1,725 mm. (62 to 
68 in.) on the natural area (Oregon State 
Water Resources Board 1959). 

Soils in the area have not been mapped or 
described. Great soil groups present include 
the Lithosol, Brown Podzol, and Alluvial 
groups and possibly the Western Brown 
Forest ~and Gray-Brown Podzol great soil 
groups. 

BIOTA 

Approximately 832 ha. (2,055 acres) of the 
natural area are forested and 245 ha. (605 
acres) are occupied by nonforested com¬ 
munities. In the absence of a detailed type 
map it is probably best to categorize all of 


the forested acreage as SAF forest cover 
type 243, Ponderosa Pine-Sugar Pine-Doug- 
las-Fir (Society of American Foresters 1954). 
Although the broadly defined type definition 
makes this possible, it scarcely does justice 
to the diversity of forest conditions present 
on the tract; individual stands are present 
which fit SAF cover types 211, White Fir; 
229, Pacific Douglas-Fir; and 207, Red Fir. 
Kuchler (1964) types represented include 5, 
Mixed Conifer Forest; 7, Red Fir Forest; 
12, Douglas Fir Forest; and 33, Chaparral. 
The bulk of the natural area lies within the 
Mixed Conifer Zone of Franklin and Dyrness 
(1969) although elements of the Abies con- 
color and Abies magnified shastensis Zones 
are also present at higher elevations. 

Major tree species in approximate order of 
importance are: Douglas-fir ( Pseudotsuga 
menziesii ), sugar pine, white fir ( Abies con- 
color), incense-cedar ( Libocedrus decurrens ), 
Shasta red fir (Abies magnified var. shas¬ 
tensis ), western hemlock ( Tsuga heterophylla ), 
mountain hemlock (Tsuga mertensiana ), 
western white pine (Finns monticola), and 
ponderosa pine (Finns ponderosa ). The first 
four are found over almost the entire area. 
White fir does tend to increase in dominance 
in stands at higher elevations (especially 
above 1,450 to 1,600 m. or 4,750 to 5,250 ft.) 
and in sti'eam terraces. Shasta red fir and 
mountain hemlock are generally confined to 
elevations over 1,600 m. (5,250 ft.). Western 
hemlock occurs mainly on terraces next to 
Abbott Creek which is also where western 
white pine are most common. Ponderosa pine 
is typical of the warmest, driest habitats such 
as steep southerly slopes at lower elevations. 
Minor tree species present include subalpine 
fir (Abies lasiocarpa ), bigleaf maple (Acer 
macrophyllum ), golden chinkapin (Castavop- 
sis chrysophylla ), Oregon white oak (Quercus 
gari'yana), and Pacific yew ( Tax us brevifolia). 

White fir appears to be the major climax 
tree species in most of the forest stands. 
Seedlings and saplings of this species are 
typically more common than reproduction of 
Douglas-fir or incense-cedar under closed 
forest canopies. However, most of the stands 
are in relatively long-lasting serai stages 
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many decades, or perhaps several centuries, 
away from climax condition even in the ab¬ 
sence of wildfire or other disturbances. Severe 
environmental conditions on many sites retard 
successional processes, and there are numer¬ 
ous small openings which allow less shade- 
tolerant species, such as Douglas-fir, incense- 
cedar, and sugar pine, to reproduce (fig. AC-2). 

The composition of all layers of the forest 
communities varies markedly with moisture 
and temperature gradients, which are rough¬ 
ly correlated with soil-land form and elevation, 
respectively, and with stand history. Mature 
forests on mid and lower slopes are dominated 
by a mixed overstory of Douglas-fir, incense- 
cedar, sugar pine, and white fir. Common 
understory species include Corylus cornuta 
var. califomica , Pachistima myrsinites, golden 
chinkapin, Rosa gymnocarpa, and Vaccinium 
membranaceum in the shrub layer and Chima- 
phila umbellata, Achlys triphylla , Berberis 
nervosa , Pyrola picta , Iris chrysophylla, 
Trientalis latifolia , and Carex sp. in the herb 
layer. There are many variations on this 
basic theme, however. For example, incense- 
cedar and Douglas-fir increase in relative 
importance and ponderosa pine and a variety 
of hardy intolerant shrubs and herbs, includ¬ 
ing many typical of the nonforest communities 
discussed below, make their appearance in 
drier phases of this community. 

Stands on stream terraces typically have 
more white fir and less incense-cedar in the 
overstory. Douglas-fir remains a major domi¬ 
nant. Several species are found solely or in 
greatest abundance in these terrace com¬ 
munities: western hemlock and western white 
pine in the tree layer; Pacific yew, vine maple 
(Acer circinatum), and Pacific dogwood 
(Cornus nuttallii) in the shrub layer; and 
Asamm caudatum , Trillium ovatum , Dis- 
porum hookeri , Clintonia uniflora , Viola 
glabella , Linnaea borealis , Calypso bulbosa , 
Anemone deltoidea , Rubus nivalis , and Viola 
sempervirens in the herb layer. These species 
sharply distinguish the terrace communities 
from those found on more xeric habitats. 

Higher elevation forest stands include some 
dominated by white fir with relatively lush 
understories of forbs or weeds. Typical under¬ 


story plants are Ribes viscosissimum, 
Mertensia paniculata , Smilacina sessilifolia, 
and a variety of other broad-leaved herbs and 
several grasses. Small stands dominated by 
Shasta red fir, either pure or in mixture with 
white fir or mountain hemlock, are also 
present. These characteristically have sparse 
under stories. 

The nonforested communities are also highly 
variable in character including several rock 
outcrop types and subalpine mosaics of 
relatively lush herbaceous stands and tree 
and shrub patches. Communities on rock 
outcrops and scree slopes reflect the extremely 
xeric habitat (fig. AC-2). Typical plant species 
include Ceanothus prostratus , Arctostaphylos 
nevadensis y Senecio integerrimus var. exalta - 
tus y Pellaea sp., Cheilanthes gracillimay Cys- 
topteris fragilis, Stipa columbianay Collomia 
heterophylla r Cynoglossum grande , Delphin¬ 
ium spp., Ribes cereum } Marah oreganus , 
and Epilobium minutum. On some non¬ 
forested sites, as well as in open forest stands, 
there are larger evergreen shrubs such as 
Arctostaphylos patula, Ceanothus velutinuSy 
and Gariy a fremontL 

The meadows at high elevations are domin¬ 
ated by herbaceous species such as Veratmm 
viride y Pteridium aquilinum, and various 
grasses and sedges. Small perennial herbs 
such as Erythronium grandiflorum and Clay- 
tonia lanceolata are also common. Intermixed 
with the herbaceous stands are large Sorbus 
bushes and individuals and groups of young 
trees — incense-cedar, white fir, and Shasta 
red fir. There has been extensive meadow 
invasion by tree species during the last 
century. 

Mammals believed to utilize the natural 
area as residents or transients are listed in 
Table AC-1. Reptiles and amphibians present 
probably include spiny lizards ( Sceloporus 
spp.), striped skinks (Eumeces spp.), garter 
snakes (Thamnophis spp.), frogs (Rana spp.), 
and toads (Hyla spp.). A great variety of 
resident and transient birds utilize the tract 
including grouse (Phasianidae), hawks (Ac- 
cipitridae), jays (Corridae), owls (Columbi- 
dae), woodpeckers (Picidae), nuthatches (Sitta 
spp.), wrens (Troglodytidae), and sparrows 
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^enmsides, and springs provide 
atic and semiaquatic habitat 
st to animal ecologists and 
ts. As mentioned, there are 
rock outcrops and cliffs which 
cialized habitats. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

The most important human disturbances 
to the natural area have resulted from grazing 
and logging; fortunately the tract is large 
so the overall impact has not been significant. 
It is estimated that approximately 12 to 16 
ha. (150 to 40 acres) of the natural area has 
been unintentionally clearcut due to inadequ¬ 
ate attention to the area’s boundaries; this 
involves a clearcut north of the west branch 
of Abbott (’reek in sections 25 and 26 and the 
western third of another in section 30. Partial 
cutting has also taken place along the west 
edge of the tract in sections 30 and 31 and 
salvage logging in a small area just inside 
the boundary in section 19. Trees were marked 
for salvage cutting within the natural area 
along tint west branch of Abbott Creek but 
wore never cut; however, there is evidence 
of an earlier light cutting in the same area. 

Drifting cattle have grazed the meadows 
and open forests at higher elevations for 
many years and still do so every summer. The 
grazing appears to have significantly altered 
the composition of meadows and of the under¬ 
story in some forest stands. 

A lookout station has been maintained for 
many years on top of Abbott. Butte but has 
had no significant impact on the area. The 
only other human use of the tract is by hikers, 
hunters, and tourists. This is confined to the 
edges and has had no influence on natural 
processes. 

Wildfire has undoubtedly been a major 
influence in creating the present community 
mosaic. Young stands, brushfields, and fire 
scars provide abundant evidence for periodic 
wildfires prior to initiation of fire control 


programs about 1910. None are known to have 
occurred in recent years. 

RESEARCH 

A study of the plant communities and 
species with emphasis on classification and 
environmental relationships is presently 
underway. 2 It has also been used as a sampling 
site in taxonomic studies of variation in the 
noble - California red fir species complex. 3 

The tract provides innumerable oppor¬ 
tunities for research on southwestern Oregon 
mixed-conifer forests because of its size and 
the diversity of stand conditions and environ¬ 
ments present. These could include studies of 
hydrologic and nutrient cycling in an es¬ 
sentially virgin drainage; life histories of all 
but the largest animals; and variations in 
composition, productivity, and successional 
development of plant communities. It is an 
excellent location for studies of sugar pine 
growing under near-optimum conditions as 
well as for ecological studies of many other 
tree species. The unintentional clearcuts also 
provide opportunities to study secondary 
succession. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural area 
include: Topography — 15' Abbott Butte, 
Oregon quadrangle, scale 1:62,500 issued by 
the U.S. Geological Survey in 1944; and 
geology — Geologic Map of Oregon West of 
the 121st Meridian , scale 1:500,000 (Peck 
1961). Either the District Ranger (Prospect 
Ranger District) or Forest Supervisor (Rogue 
River National Forest, Medford, Oregon) can 
provide details on the most recent aerial 
photo coverage of the area. 


2 Research by Mr. R. Mitchell, Department of 
General Science, Oregon State University, Corvallis. 

3 Research by Dr. J. F. Franklin, U.S. Forest 
Service, Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 
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Table AC-1. — Tentative list of mammals for Abbott Creek Research Natural Area 


Order 

Scientific name 

Common name 

Insectivora 

Neurotnchus gibbsi 

shrew mole 


Scapanus townsendi 

Townsend mole 


Sorex bendini 

marsh shrew 


Sorex painstris 

northern water shrew 


Sorex trowbiidgii 

Trowbridge shrew 


Sorex vagrans 

wandering shrew 

Chiroptera 

Antrozous pallidus 

Eptesicus fuscus 

pallid bat 
big brown bat 


Lasionycteiis noctivagans 

silver-haired bat 


Lasiums borealis 

red bat 


Lasiui'us cinereus 

hoary bat 


Myotis califo miens 

California myotis 


Myotis evotis 

long-eared myotis 


Myotis lucifagus 

little brown myotis 


Myotis thysanodes 

fringed myotis 


Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 


Myotis yumanensis 

Yuma myotis 


Plecotus towns endi 

Townsend big-eared bat 

Lagomorpha 

Lepus amencanus 

snowshoe hare 


Ochotona princeps 

pika 

Rodentia 

Aplodontia nifa 

mountain beaver 


Arbonmus longicaiidns 

red tree vole 


Clethrionomys californicus 

California red-backed vole 


Erethizon dorsatum 

porcupine 


Eutamias amoenns 

yellow-pine chipmunk 


Eutamias towns endi 

Townsend chipmunk 


Glaacomys sabrinns 

northern flying squirrel 


Microtus longicaiidns 

long-tailed vole 


Microtus oregoni 

Oregon or creeping vole 


Microtus richardsoni 

Richardson vole 


Microtus towns endi 

Townsend vole 


Neotoma cinerea 

bushy-tailed wood rat 


Peromyscus maniculatus 

deer mouse 


Phenacomys intermedius 

heather vole 


Spomophilus lateralis 

mantled ground squirrel 


Tamiasciu?us douglasi 

chickaree 


Thomomys mazama 

Mazama pocket gopher 


Zapus tnnotatus 

Pacific jumping mouse 

Carnivora 

Canis latrans 

coyote 


Canis lupus 

wolf 


Felis con color 

mountain lion or cougar 


Gulo luscus 

wolverine 


Lynx rufus 

bobcat 


Martes amencana 

marten 


Martcs pennanti 

fisher 


Mustela erminea 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 


Mustela frenata 

long-tailed weasel 


Mustela vison 

mink 


Procyon lotor 

raccoon 


Spilogale putonus 

spotted skunk or civet cat 


Urocyon cinereoargenteus 

gray fox 


Ursus amencanus 

black bear 


Vulpes fidva 

red fox 

Artiodactyla 

Cervus canadensis 

wapiti or elk 


Odocoileus k. hemionus 

black-tailed deer 
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Figure AC-7.-Abbott Creek Research Natural Area, 

Jackson and Douglas Counties, Oregon. 






Figure AC-2 .—Natural features of Abbott Creek Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Looking north over the north¬ 
western quarter of the natural area from a rocky prom¬ 
ontory in section 31; all the area visible is within the 
natural area. Upper right: Typical old-growth specimen 
of sugar pine, a species well represented in the natural 
area. Center left: Community of Arctostaphylos neva- 
densis and Ceanothus prostratus growing on an open 
scree slope. Lower left: Typical south slope stand of 
Douglas-fir, incense-cedar, and scattered sugar pine. 
Lower right: Forest opening occupied by reproduction 
of Douglas-fir and sugar pine; frequent openings of this 
type provide sites for reproduction of less shade-tolerant 
tree species. 
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ASHLAND RESEARCH 
NATURAL AREA 1 

“Pacific” ponderosa pine and pon- 
derosa pine-Douglas-fir forests in a 
steep, granitic mountain valley of 
southwestern Oregon’s Siskiyou 
Mountains. 

The Ashland Research Natural Area was 
established on May 4, 1970, to provide exam¬ 
ples of the “Pacific” ponderosa pine (Pinus 
ponderosa) and ponderosa pine-Douglas-fir 
(Pseudotsuga menziesii) forests found west 
of the Cascade Range in southern Oregon. 
The 570-ha. (1,408-acre) tract is located in 
Jackson County and is administered by the 
Ashland Ranger District (Ashland, Oregon), 
Rogue River National Forest. The natural 
area occupies portions of sections 21, 27, 
28, 83, and 34, T. 39 S., R. 1 E., and sections 
3, 4, 9, and 10, T. 40 S., R. 1 E., Willamette 
meridian. About three-fourths of the tract 
is bounded by roads: Forest Roads 3963 
and 3903 on the east and south and Forest 
Road 3903-B (a spur) on the southwest (fig. 
AS-1). Ridgetops form most of the remaining 
northeast and east boundary. The natural 
area lies at 42°08' N. latitude and 122°43' 
W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The natural area will normally be reached 
from Ashland, located about 5 km. (3 miles) 
to the north, via either Forest Road 3963 or 
3903. These roads are located on the upper 
edge of the natural area and provide general 
views and access. The lower edge of the 

'Description prepared by Dr. J. F. Franklin, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 


natural area can be reached via Forest Road 
3925 which goes past Reeder Reservoir; how¬ 
ever, this road is blocked by a locked gate. 

There are no maintained trails within the 
natural area. The steep, broken topography 
and brush make cross-country travel some¬ 
what arduous and hazardous. There is an 
old trail which crosses the northern part of 
the natural area from east to west (fig. AS-1). 

Numerous commercial accommodations 
are available at Ashland. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The natural area occupies the slopes of a 
rugged mountain canyon along the East Fork 
of Ashland Creek. Topography is steep to very 
steep throughout most of the tract, with many 
spur ridges and subdrainages occurring at 
right angles to the main drainage. Areas of 
gentle to moderate slopes are found in south¬ 
ern and southwestern portions of the natural 
area. Elevations range from about 840 m. 
(2,800 ft.) at Reeder Reservoir to a maximum 
of about 1,400 m. (4,600 ft.). 

The natural area is located on intrusive 
granitoid rocks of upper Jurassic and lower 
Cretaceous age (Wells 1956). Quartz diorite, 
a light- to medium-gray rock of sodic plagio- 
clase and quartz, dominates. It may contain 
minor amounts of hornblende or biotite or 
both. 

The climate is typical of inland valleys in 
southwestern Oregon. Summers are warm 
and dry, and winters are cool and moist. 
Extended summer drought periods are com¬ 
mon. Some winter precipitation occurs as 
snow, the percentage of snow and total pre¬ 
cipitation increasing rapidly with elevation. 
The following climatic data from Ashland 
(located at about 610-m. or 2,000-ft. eleva¬ 
tion, 5 miles or 3 km. to the north) are rea¬ 
sonably representative of conditions in the 
lower part of the natural area (U.S. Weather 
Bureau 1965): 


i 
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Mean annual temperature.11.3 °C. (52.4°F.) 

Mean January temperature.3.6 °C. (37.5 °F.) 

Mean July temperature.20.6 °C. (69.1°F.) 

Mean January minimum temperature .-0,5°C. (30.1°F.) 
Mean July maximum temperature .. .30.2°C. (86.4°F.) 

Average annual precipitation.508 mm. (19.99 in.) 

June through August 

precipitation .46 mm. (1.81 in.) 

Average annual snowfall.39 cm. (15.3 in.) 


Soils within the natural area are typically 
relatively shallow and coarse-textured. The 
major soil series present is probably the 
Siskiyou series, a type of Grey Brown Pod¬ 
zol, with a thin A1 horizon and yellowish- 
brown B2. 

BIOTA 

Approximate areas by SAF forest cover 
type are as follows (Society of American 


Foresters 1954): 


No. 

Name 

Area 

245 

Pacific Ponderosa Pine 

152 ha. (375 acres) 

244 

Pacific Ponderosa 



Pine-Douglas-Fir 

292 ha. (720 acres) 

229 

Pacific Douglas-Fir 

113 ha. (280 acres) 

234 

Oak-Madrone 

8 ha. (21 acres) 

243 

Ponderosa Pine-Sugar 



Pine-Douglar-Fir 

3 ha. (12 acres) 


As will be seen, assignment of many stands 
to these categories is necessarily somewhat 
arbitrary. Kuchler (1964) types represented 
probably include 10 (Ponderosa Shrub For¬ 
est), 5 (Mixed Conifer Forest), 12 (Douglas 
Fir Forest), and 29 (California Mixed Ever¬ 
green Forest). The natural area appears to 
lie primarily within the southwestern Oregon 
Mixed Conifer Zone (Franklin and Dyrness 
1969), although elements of the Abies con- 
color and Interior Valley Zones are present at 
highest and lowest elevations, respectively. 

It is important to note that the natural area 
is located in the eastern Siskiyou Mountains, 
an area impoverished in species in com¬ 
parison with either the western Siskiyou 
Mountains or southern Cascade Range (War¬ 
ing 1969). Furthermore, the natural area occu¬ 
pies an area where strong environmental 
gradients, particularly of temperature and 
moisture, have been demonstrated and quan¬ 
tified (Waring 1969). These have profound 


effects on community composition and make 
it difficult to break the mosaic into com¬ 
munity types. 

Common tree species within the natural 
area include ponderosa pine, Douglas-fir, 
sugar pine (. Pinus lambertiana ), white fir 
(Abies concolor), and Pacific madrone (Arbu¬ 
tus menziesii ). Less important species in¬ 
clude California black oak (Quercus kelloggii ), 
Oregon white oak (Quercus garryana ), chinka¬ 
pin (Castanopsis chry sophy lla) } and incense- 
cedar (Libocedrus decurrens). Bigleaf maple 
(Acer macrophyllum ), white alder (Alnus 
rhombifolia ), Pacific yew (Taxus brevifolia), 
and vine maple (Acer circinatum) are found 
along the stream bottoms. 

The major climax species appear to be 
Douglas-fir and white fir. Douglas-fir is prob¬ 
ably the typical climax tree on warmer and 
drier sites such as are found at lower eleva¬ 
tions and southerly-exposed slopes. Pon¬ 
derosa pine is probably not climax anywhere 
in the natural area, even where Douglas-fir 
is presently absent. 2 However, successional 
processes are often slow on these sites due 
to the severe microclimate and historically 
open nature of the stands. White fir is clearly 
the major climax species at higher elevations 
and on moister habitats; this is certainly the 
case where it presently occurs and is prob¬ 
ably so in some other stands where this 
fire-sensitive species does not yet occur. 

The forest stands classed as “Pacific Pon¬ 
derosa Pine” are generally found in the 
lower third of the natural area (fig. AS-2). 
Type maps show these are dominated by 
poor to medium stocking of old-growth pon¬ 
derosa pine, 3 i.e., trees over 53-cm. (21-in.) 
d.b.h. Minor amounts of Douglas-fir are nor¬ 
mally associated. Typical measurements for 
dominant conifers are 75-cm. (30-in.) d.b.h. 
and 22 m. (75 ft.) in height. Hardwood tree 

‘-Personal communication from Dr. R. H. Waring, 
Forestry Research Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 

:i These are stocking levels according to standard 
timber inventory practices. Full (100-percent) stocking 
is defined by “normal stocking tables” and indicates 
complete occupation of the site by a tree species. 
Poor, medium, and good stocking are equivalent to 
10 to 40, 40 to 70, and 70 to 100 percent, respectively, 
of the theoretical full stocking. 
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species present in such stands are California 
black and Oregon white oaks and Pacific 
madrone. The oaks typically attain diameters 
of BO cm. (12 in.) at b.h. and heights of 10 to 
12 m. (30 to 40 ft.); madrones may be some¬ 
what larger (40-cm. or 16-in. d.b.h. and 15 m. 
or 50 ft. in height). Douglas-fir typically domi¬ 
nates whatever reproduction is present with 
smaller amounts of ponderosa pine. Both 
may be essentially absent, however, when a 
heavy understory of shrubs is present. The 
shrubby understory typically includes such 
sclerophyllous evergreen species as Arcto- 
staphylos patula and A. viscida . In some 
stands the shrubs are gradually being killed 
off as Douglas-fir reproduction grows through 
and overtops them (fig. AS-2). Other common 
understory species are Ceanothus integerri - 
mus, Lotus crassifolius, Berberis nervosa , 
Achillea lanulosa, Solidago canadensis , Apo- 
cynum pumilum, Hieracium albiflorum, Madia 
madioides, Lupinus albifrons , Collomia spp., 
Agoseris retrorsa, Rhus diversiloba , Lonicera 
hispidula , and grasses. These communities 
appear to relate most closely to Waring’s 
(1969) “Black Oak Type”; Waring (1969) pro¬ 
vides environmental and additional composi¬ 
tional data for this type. 

The “Pacific Ponderosa Pine-Douglas-Fir” 
stands occupy the bulk of the natural area 
(fig. AS-2). Ponderosa pine is again conspic¬ 
uous in the overstory, but it is consistently 
associated with medium to high stocking 
levels of Douglas-fir poles, second growth, 
and/or old growth. Conifers typically attain 
larger sizes — 75- to 100-cm. (30- to 40-in.) 
d.b.h. and 37 to 45 m. (125 to 150 ft.) tall. 
Douglas-fir is an important species in the 
tree reproduction, although reproduction of 
white fir is often present and may even be 
numerically dominant. Hardwood tree species 
are less common than in the Pacific pon¬ 
derosa pine type. Understory shrubs include 
Cory las cornuta var. californica , chinkapin, 
Holodiscus discolor , Symphoricarpos mollis , 
and Arctostaphylos patula . Rhus diversiloba 
and Lonicera hispidula are generally absent. 
Subshrub and herbaceous species generally 
include those previously mentioned, but less 
hardy species such as Trientalis latifolia, 


Adenocaulon bicolor , and Polystichum muni- 
tum are also common. These communities 
are mostly assignable to Waring’s (1969) 
“Mixed Conifer Type,” which indicates a sig¬ 
nificantly cooler and moister habitat than the 
aforementioned “Black Oak Type.” 

The forest stands assigned to the “Pacific 
Douglas-Fir” cover type differ from those 
outlined in the previous paragraph only in 
the minor role of ponderosa pine. Douglas-fir 
dominates the overstory with medium levels 
of stocking, and most of the reproduction is 
white fir (fig. AS-2). Ground vegetation is 
generally reduced under these denser stands, 
but the composition is typical of the “Mixed 
Conifer Type” (Waring 1969). The single 
stand of “Ponderosa Pine-Sugar Pine-Doug¬ 
las-Fir” type differs only in 10- to 40-percent 
stocking of very large, old-growth sugar pine. 

Although hardwoods are scattered through¬ 
out the natural area, there is one small, 
nearly pure stand of Pacific madrone 12- to 
25-cm. (5- to 11-in.) d.b.h. It is located on top 
of a spur ridge just inside the natural area 
boundary south of Reeder Reservoir. Douglas- 
fir is the major conifer associate. The under¬ 
story includes the relatively uncommon para¬ 
site Boschniakia strobilacea. 

Most of the common animals of the south¬ 
western Oregon pine-fir forest are found in 
the natural area. Mammals believed to utilize 
the tract as residents or transients are listed 
in table AS-1. Spiny lizards {Sceloponis spp.), 
striped skinks ( Eu nieces sp.), gopher snakes 
(Pituophis melanoleucus), and garter snakes 
(Thamnophis spp.) constitute the most com¬ 
mon reptiles present. A great variety of bird 
life is represented, including species of 
hawks (Accipitridae), grouse (Phasianidae), 
quail (Tetraonidae), doves (Columbidae), owls 
(Tytonidae), woodpeckers (Picidae), jays 
(Corvidae), nuthatches (Sitta spp.), wrens 
(Troglodytidae), sparrows (Fringillidae), and 
the red-shafted flicker ( Coloptes cafer). 

Specialized habitats consist primarily of 
rock outcrops and cliffs and stream and 
streamside areas. There is a small ecologi¬ 
cally interesting stand of Cercocarpus betu- 
loides and Bromus sp. located on very shal¬ 
low soil near Reeder Reservoir. 
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HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

There is abundant evidence of wildfire 
occurrence within the natural area prior to 
the initiation of fire control programs about 
1910. No major fires are known to have 
occurred within the area during recent years. 

Human disturbance of the natural area is 
relatively minor despite its proximity to the 
city of Ashland. Access to the lower part of 
the natural area (Reeder Reservoir) is con¬ 
trolled, since this is the municipal water 
source for Ashland. Consequently, most dis¬ 
turbance is found along the bounding roads 
and extends only a short distance into the 
natural area. This type of marginal disturb¬ 
ance is expected to continue and probably 
increase in the future. There are some old 
mine workings, including buildings, within 
the northeastern edge of the tract. 


RESEARCH 

No research is presently known to be in 
progress on the natural area. However, 
numerous studies have been carried out in 
immediately adjacent areas on the ecology 
and environmental relations of the forest 
stands and tree species (Waring 1969, Cleary 
and Waring 1969, Atzet and Waring 1970). 
The results of these studies are directly 


applicable to the natural area; the work of 
Whittaker (1960) should be applied with con¬ 
siderable caution, however, as it generally 
does not apply to conditions in the eastern 
Siskiyou Mountains. The flora of Mount 
Ashland, including the natural area, has been 
surveyed by Dennis (1959). 

The natural area provides a site for study¬ 
ing the ecology of “Pacific” ponderosa pine- 
Douglas-fir forests over much of the range of 
environmental conditions in which it occurs. 
Studies of successional development within 
the variety of stand conditions and environ¬ 
ments and their faunistic relationships are 
one example. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural 
area include: Topography — 15' Ashland, 
Oregon-California quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, 
issued by the U.S. Geological Survey in 1962; 
and geology — Geology of the Medford 
Quadrangle , Oregon-California , scale 1:96,000 
(Wells 1956). Either the District Ranger (Ash¬ 
land Ranger District) or Forest Supervisor 
(Rogue River National Forest, Medford, Ore¬ 
gon) can provide details on the most recent 
aerial photo coverage and forest type maps 
for the area. 
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Table AS-1. 

Order 

Insectivora 


Chiroptera 


Lagomorpha 

Rodentia 


Carnivora 


Artiodactyla 


Tentative list of mammals for Ashland Research Natural Area 

Common name 


Scientific name 

Neiirotrickus gibbsi 
Scapanus latimcmus 
Sorex trowbridgii 
Sorex vagrans 
Antrozoas pallidus 
Eptesicus fuscus 
Lasionycteris noctivagans 
Lasinnts borealis 
Lasiums cinereus 
Myotis califomicus 
Myotis evotis 
Myotis lucifagus 
Myotis thysanodes 
Myotis volans 
Myotis yumanensis 
Plecotus townsendi 
Tadanda brasiliensis 
Lepus americanns 
Lepus califo'niicus 
Sylvilagus bachmani 
Aplodoyitia rufa 
Erethizon dorsatum 
Eutamias amoenus 
Eutamias townsendi 
Glaucomys sabnnus 
Microtus califomicus 
Neotomafiiscipes 
Peromyscus manicidatus 
Sciurus griseus 
Spermophilus beecheyi 
Spermophilus lateralis 
Tamiasciiovs dong las i 
Thomomys bottae 
Thomomys mazama 
Bassariscus astutits 
Canis latrans 
Felis concolor 
Lynx rufits 
Maries americana 
Martes pennanti 
Mephitis mephitis 
Mustela ermine a 
Mustelafrenata 
Spilogale putorius 
Taxidea taxus 

Urocyon cinereoargen tens 

Ursus americanns 
Vnlpes jidva 

Odocoileus h. coluinbianiis 


shrew mole 
broad-footed mole 
Trowbridge shrew 
wandering shrew 
pallid bat 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
red bat 
hoary bat 
California myotis 
long-eared myotis 
little brown myotis 
fringed myotis 
long-legged myotis 
Yuma myotis 
Townsend big-eared bat 
Brazilian free-tailed bat 
snowshoe hare 
black-tailed jack rabbit 
brush rabbit 
mountain beaver 
porcupine 

yellow-pine chipmunk 
Townsend chipmunk 
northern flying squirrel 
California vole 
dusky-footed wood rat 
deer mouse 
western gray squirrel 
California ground squirrel 
mantled ground squirrel 
chickaree 

valley pocket gopher 
Mazama pocket gopher 
ringtail or miner’s cat 
coyote 

mountain lion or cougar 

bobcat 

marten 

fisher 

striped skunk 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 

long-tailed weasel 

spotted skunk or civet cat 

badger 

gray fox 

black bear 

red fox 

black-tailed deer 
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Figure AS-l- Ashland Research Natural Area, 
Jackson County, Oregon. 






Figure AS-2 .—Natural features of the Ashland Research Natu¬ 
ral Area. Upper left: General view of mixed ponderosa 
pine-Douglas-fir stands in the northeastern corner of the 
natural area; the East Fork of Ashland Creek is located 
in the canyon on the right. Upper right: Shrub commu¬ 
nity of Arctostaphylos spp. being overtopped and gradu¬ 
ally killed off by conifers. Lower left: White fir repro¬ 
duction under a mixed stand of sugar and ponderosa 
pine; white fir is the climax species and reproduces 
aggressively on more mesic portions of the natural area. 
Lower right: Old-growth ponderosa pine and Douglas- 
fir; note the severe fire scars left by past ground fires. 
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BAIRD BASIN RESEARCH 
NATURAL AREA 1 

Typical northeastern Washington 
forests of ponderosa pine and Doug¬ 
las-fir growing on north and south 
slopes and ridgetops. 

The Baird Basin Research Natural Area was 
established in October 1959. It exemplifies 
typical northeastern Washington ponderosa 
pine (Pinus ponderosa ), Douglas-fir ( Pseudot - 
suga menziesii ), and grand fir (Abies grandis) 
forest stands as they vary with land form 
(ridgetop and slope) and aspect (north and 
south). The 65-ha. (160-acre) tract is located 
in Stevens County, Washington, and is owned 
by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 
The area is administered as a part of the Little 
Pend Oreille Game Range, by the Washington 
Department of Game (Route 1, Colville, Wash¬ 
ington). The rectangular area straddles a roll¬ 
ing hill and is located in the northwest portion 
of section 10, T. 34 N., R. 41 E., Willamette 
meridian, at 48°30' N. latitude, 117°40' W. 
longitude (fig. BB-1). 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The natural area is located about 49 km. 
(19 miles) east of Colville and is approached 
via State Highway 6A. An unmaintained log¬ 
ging road reaches the tract. Access is good 
during the summer, but snow creates difficul¬ 
ties during the winter. Public accommodations 
are available in Colville; there are primitive 
forest camps in the general area. 


'Description prepared by Dr. F. C. Hall, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Region 6, 
Portland, Oregon. 


ENVIRONMENT 

The Baird Basin Research Natural Area var¬ 
ies in elevation from 950 to 1,070 m. (3,100 to 
3,500 ft.). It is located in rolling topography on 
a plateau glaciated during the Wisconsin 
period. Parent rocks appear to be granitic. 

A modified continental climate prevails. 
Most precipitation occurs as snow during the 
cool, cloudy winter. Summers are warm, gen¬ 
erally low in precipitation and largely cloud¬ 
less. One to 3 months of drought are common. 
Climatic data from Colville, located in a 
valley 48 km. (19 miles) to the east are as 
follows (U.S. Weather Bureau 1965): 


Mean annual temperature. 8.0°C. (46.5°F.) 

Mean January temperature.-4.7°F. (2J.G°F.) 

Mean July temperature.20.4°C. (68.8°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature.-8.4°C.(1C.8°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature . . . J0.8°C. (8(5.7°F.) 

Average annual precipitation.427 mm. (16.8 in.) 

June through August 

precipitation. 91 mm. (8.6 in.) 


Soils in the area have not been mapped. Cur¬ 
sory examination suggests southerly slopes 
have colluvial soils derived from granitic 
material, whereas soils on gentle ridgetops 
and north slopes are developed in aerially 
deposited volcanic ash over buried profiles. 

BIOTA 

Estimated areas by forest cover type are: 


Name Area 

Ponderosa pine with western larch 

and Douglas-fir.20 ha. (08 acres) 

Douglas-fir and western larch.25 ha. (02 acres) 

Lodgepole pine.14 ha. (85 acres) 


The stands of ponderosa pine mixed with 
Douglas-fir and western larch (Larix occiden- 
talis ) can be assigned to SAF forest cover type 
214, Ponderosa Pine-Western Larch-Douglas- 
Fir (Society of American Foresters 1954), and 
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Kuchler’s (1964) Type 12, Douglas Fir Forest. 
The Douglas-fir with western larch can be 
assigned to SAF type 212, Larch-Douglas-Fir, 
and Kuchler’s Type 12, Douglas Fir Forest. 
Lodgepole pine (Pinus contorta) forest belongs 
to SAF type 218, Lodgepole Pine; Kuchler 
does not recognize lodgepole pine as a poten¬ 
tial forest type. The area falls within the 
Pseudotsuga menziesii Zone (Daubenmire 
1952). 

Steep, southwest slopes with shallow, stony 
soils are generally dominated by ponderosa 
pine, bluebunch wheatgrass (Agropyron spica- 
tum ), Idaho fescue ( Festuca idahoensis) and 
Phlox spp., with some elk sedge (Carex geyeri), 
Lupinus spp., and Achillea millefolium (fig. 
BB-2). It relates to Daubenmire and Dauben- 
mire's (1968) Pinus ponderosa/Agropyron 
spicatum Association. 

Ridgetops and gentle south slopes and 
swales are often dominated by ponderosa pine 
with occasional Douglas-fir. Douglas-fir repro¬ 
duction and poles clearly dominate the under¬ 
story. Ground vegetation is characterized by 
low to moderate crown cover of Physocarpus 
malvaceus and dense, vigorous pinegrass 
(Calamagrostis rubescens). Other ground veg¬ 
etation species are Symphoricarpos albus, 
Achillea millefolium , and, occasionally, Spi¬ 
raea lucida and Arctostaphylos uva-ursi. 
These stands typically grow on soils of aerially 
deposited pumice over residual granitic ma¬ 
terials. They probably correlate with the Pseu¬ 
dotsuga menziesii/Physocarpus malvaceus 
Association (Daubenmire and Daubenmire 
1968). 

The most important north slope community 
is dominated by Douglas-fir with abundant 
western larch and an understory of Physo¬ 
carpus malvaceous and Douglas maple (Acer 
glabrum), Vaccinium scoparium, pinegrass, 
Linnaea borealis , Spire a lucida , Berberis 
repens, and Hieracium albiflorum are also 
present. This may represent a mesic phase of 
Daubenmire and Daubenmire’s (1968) Pseu¬ 
dotsuga menziesii/Physocarpus malvaceus 
Association. It characteristically occupies 
soils of aerially deposited volcanic ash over 
granite. 

The small lodgepole pine stand averages 


70 to 90 years old. Lodgepole pine dominates 
with ground vegetation characterized by pine¬ 
grass, Vaccinium scoparium , Chimaphila 
umbellata, Linnaea borealis , Spire a lucida , 
and occasional Rosa gymnocarpa , Pachis- 
tima myrsinites , and various forbs. 

Resident and transient mammals believed 
to utilize the natural area are listed in table 
BB-1. Mule deer (Odocoileus hemionus) use 
the area as spring, summer, and fall range. 


HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

Fire scars on ponderosa pine indicate that 
ground fires periodically burned the area prior 
to initiation of fire control programs; four to 
eight wildfires are recorded in these scars. 
Dead and down trees in the lodgepole pine 
stand have been charred, clearly indicating 
a fire of conflagration proportions in that 
plant community. 

Domestic livestock apparently grazed the 
tract to some extent between 1890 and 1930. 
There was no evidence of serious vegetational 
changes due to livestock use, however. 


RESEARCH 

No research is known on the area. It pro¬ 
vides interesting opportunities: (1) to cor¬ 
relate vegetational gradients with variations 
in land form, slope, and aspect since the tract 
completely straddles a broad ridge; (2) to 
study development of forest stands in the 
absence of natural wildfires; and (3) to deter¬ 
mine changes in biomass productivity with 
topography under a single macroclimate. 


MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

No special topographic or geologic maps are 
available for the Baird Basin Research Natural 
Area which are sufficiently detailed to be use¬ 
ful. The Game Range Manager (Little Pend 
Oreille Game Range) can provide details on 
the most recent aerial photo coverage of the 
area. 
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Table BB-1. Tentative list of mammals for the Baird Basin Research Natural Area 


Order 


Scientific name 


Insectivora 


Chiroptera 


Lagomorpha 

Rodentia 


Carnivora 


Artiodactyla 


Micronorex hoyi 
So rex cinerem s 
Sore :v obscunts 
Sorex vctgrents 
Eptesicnsfuscus 
Lasionycteris noctivagems 
Lasiurus ciuereus 
My otis cal ifo mi cits 
Myotis evotis 
Myotis lucifiigus 
My otis yumavensis 
Lepus ameriacinus 
Sylvilagits nuttalli 
Clethrionomys gapperi 
Erethizow dorsatinn 
Eutamias cimoenus 
Eutamias ruficaudus 
Glcuicomys sabrinus 
Met rmota flavi vent ris 
Mici'otus longicaudus 
Microtus pemisylvanicus 
Neotoma cinerea 
Pcro mys cus m an i at l at ns 
Spennophilus col urn hi anus 
Spermophilus lateralis 
Tamiasciurus findsoniats 
Thomomys talpoiclcs 
Zapus princeps 
Cants latrans 
Eel is coucolor 
Lynx canadensis 
Lynx rufus 
Martes americana 
Must el a enninea 
Mu st cl a frenata 
Taxidea taxus 
Urstts mnericanus 
Aires alecs 
Cervus canadensis 
Odocoileus h. hemionus 
0 doc oil e u s virgini aunts 


Common name 

pigmy shrew 
masked shrew 
dusky shrew 
wandering shrew 
big* brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
hoary bat 
California myotis 
long-eared myotis 
little brown myotis 
Yum a. my otis 
snowshoe hare 
mountain cottontail 
Gapper red-backed vole 
porcupine 

yellow-pine chipmunk 
red-tailed chipmunk 
northern flying squirrel 
yellow-bellied marmot 
long-tailed vole 
meadow vole 
bushy-tailed wood rat 
deer mouse 

Columbian ground squirrel 
mantled ground squirrel 
red squirrel 

northern pocket gopher 
western jumping mouse 
coyote 

mountain lion or cougar 
Canadian lynx 
bobcat 
marten 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 

long-tailed weasel 

badger 

black bear 

moose 

wapiti or elk 
mule deer 
white-tailed deer 
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Figure 88-7 -Baird Basin Research Natural Area, 
Stevens County, Washington. 


Figure BB-2.— Plant communities of the Baird Basin Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Ponderosa pine/bluebunch 
wheatgrass community with Idaho fescue typical of 
south aspects with shallow soils. Upper right: Ponderosa 
pine/pinegrass community with some Douglas-fir and 
occasional Physocarpus and Symphoricarpos on upper 
south slope. Lower left: Douglas-fir-ponderosa pine/ 
Physocarpus/ptnegrass community on south slope cove 
and swale. Lower right: Douglas-fir-western larch/ 
Physocarpus-Vaccinium community with some Doug¬ 
las maple, pinegrass, and Linnaea borealis. 
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BLUEJAY RESEARCH 
NATURAL AREA 1 

Ponderosa pine/bitterbrush and 
lodgepole pine/bitterbrush com¬ 
munities located near the center of 
the Mount Mazama pumice deposits 
of south-central Oregon. 

The Bluejay Research Natural Area was 
established March 1971 to exemplify ponde¬ 
rosa pine/bitterbrush/needlegrass ( Pinus 
ponderosa!Purshia tridentatalStipa occiden¬ 
tals) and lodgepole pine/bitterbrush/ne'edle- 
grass ( Pinus contorta/Purshia tridentatal 
Stipa occidentalis) communities character¬ 
istic of the central portion of the pumicite 
deposits resulting from the eruption of Mount 
Mazama (Crater Lake). The 85-ha. (210-acre) 
tract is located in Klamath County, Oregon, 
and is administered by the Chiloquin Ranger 
District (Chiloquin, Oregon), WinemaNational 
Forest (Klamath Falls, Oregon). The slightly 
rectangular area is located in the El/2 of 
section 33, T. 30 S., R. 10 E., Willamette 
meridian, at 42°55' N. latitude and 121°30' E. 
longitude (fig. BJ-1). 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The natural area is located approximately 
58 km. (36 miles) northeast of Chiloquin and 
is reached via U.S. Highway 97 and a gravel 
road. Access is good during summer but 
becomes difficult during the winter due to 
snow. Public accommodations are available 
in Chiloquin and Chemult; a primitive camp¬ 
ground at Bluejay Springs is adjacent to the 
tract. 


'Description prepared by Dr. F. C. Hall, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Region 6, 
Portland, Oregon. 


ENVIRONMENT 

The Bluejay Research Natural Area varies 
in elevation from 1,380 to 1,430 m. (4,540 to 
4,700 ft.). Topography is flat to undulating 
with occasional slopes of 20 percent. The 
tract is located on a large plateau area over 
which dacite type pumice (bulk density of 
0.6 to 0.8) was aerially deposited following 
the eruption of Mount Mazama (Baldwin 
1964). All rocks and soil existing prior to the 
eruption have been covered with 2 to 25 dm. 
(1 to 10 ft.) of this pumice. 

A modified continental climate prevails. 
Most precipitation occurs as snow during the 
cool, cloudy winter. Summers are warm, gen¬ 
erally low in precipitation and largely cloud¬ 
less. One to 3 months of drought are common. 
Climatic data from Chemult, Oregon, located 
40 km. (25 miles) northwest are as follows 
(U.S. Weather Bureau 1965): 


Mean annual temperature.5.3°C. (41.5°F.) 

Mean January temperature.-3.9°C. (25.0°F.) 

Mean July temperature.15.3°C. (59.6°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature.-11.0°C. (12.1°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature . .28.1°C. (S2.7°F.) 

Average annual precipitation.076 mm. (26.6 in.) 

June through August 

precipitation.66 mm. (2.6 in.) 

Average annual snowfall.417 cm. (164.0 in.) 


Soils on the area have been mapped at a 
reconnaissance level. The Lapine loamy 
coarse sand, moderately deep phase, and a 
representative of the Wickiup series are pre¬ 
sent (U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs 1958). A 
soil description obtained on the site, probably 
belonging to the Lapine series, is described 
below (see also fig. BJ-2). Pumice particles 
vary in size from coarse sand (1-mm. dia¬ 
meter) to pea gravel (5- to 10-mm. diameter) 
(fig. BJ-2). This soil is characteristic of the 
ponderosa pine/bitterbrush/needlegrass com¬ 
munity: 
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01 Locally absent, pumice gravels 

on the surface, pine needles and 
shrub leaves under tree and 
shrub canopies. 

A1 Oto 44 cm. Dark brown when moist (10 
YR3/2) loamy coarse sand; not 
plastic or sticky with very fine 
weak granular structure; pH 
6.2; no stones. 

AC 4 to 30 cm. Dark brown (10 YR 4/3 moist, 
10 YR 7/3 dry) fine gravelly 
loamy coarse sand; not plastic 
or sticky, vei'y weak subangular 
blocky structure; pH 6.4; no 
stones. 

Cl 23 to 74 cm. Light yellowish brown (10 YR 
7/6 moist, 10 YR 8/3 dry) very 
gravelly coarse sand; not plas¬ 
tic or stocky, single grained; 
pH 6.4; no stones. 

C2 74 to 109 cm. Light yellowish brown (10 YR 
7/4 moist) fine gravelly coarse 
sand; not plastic or sticky, single 
grained; pH 6.6; no stones. 

C3 109 to 117 cm. Fine gravelly coarse sand and 
fine loamy sand; a mixed hori¬ 
zon of slightly plastic and sticky 
to non-plastic or -sticky with 
variable structure from moderate 
subangular blocky to single 
grained; pH 6.4; no stones. 

IIBb 117 cm.+ Buried soil; brown (7.5 YR 4/4 
moist) loamy sand; slightly plas¬ 
tic and slightly sticky with 
moderate subangular blocky 
structure; pH 6.6; 20 to 40 per¬ 
cent stones. 

A Wickiup type soil occurs in swale topog- 
raphy at the west edge of the tract and cur¬ 
rently supports lodgepole pine/bitterbrush/ 
needlegrass. 

BIOTA 

Estimated areas by plant community are: 

Name Arca 

Ponderosa pine/bitterbrush/ 

needlegrass.65 ha. (160 acres) 

Lodgepole pine/bitterbrush/ 
needlegrass.20 ha. (50 acres) 

The ponderosa pine/bitterbrush/needle- 
grass stands can be assigned to SAF forest 
cover type 2B7, Interior Ponderosa Pine 
(Society of American Foresters 1954), and 
Kuchler s (1964) Type 10, Ponderosa Pine 


Shrub. Lodgepole pine/bitterbrush/needle- 
grass communities belong to SAF forest cover 
type 218, Lodgepole Pine; Kuchler does not 
recognize lodgepole pine as a type. The 
natural area falls within the Pinus ponderosa 
Zone (Franklin and Dyrness 1969). 

The communities of ponderosa pine/bitter- 
brush/needlegrass fit the habitat type de¬ 
scriptions of Dyrness and Youngberg (1966) 
and Volland (1963) who worked in this general 
area. The plant community is dominated by 
ponderosa pine ( Pinus ponderosa ), bitter¬ 
brush ( Purshia tridentata ), and needlegrass 
(Stipa occidentalis) associated with Carex 
rossii , Erigonum nudum , Viola purpurea var. 
purpurea , and bottlebrush squirreltail ( Sitan - 
ion hystrix). Ponderosa pine crown cover 
varies from 10 to 30 percent. Site index for 
ponderosa pine is 70 according to Meyer 
(1961); ponderosa pine basal area averages 
16 sq. m. per hectare (70 sq. ft. per acre). All 
pines are growing slowly, suggesting near 
maximum stocking for the site (fig. BJ-2). 

The lodgepole pine/bitterbrush/needle- 
grass community occurs in a swale topogra¬ 
phic position on the tract’s west edge. Lodge¬ 
pole pine ( Pinus contorta) dominates with 
bitterbrush, needlegrass, and some Arcto- 
staphylos uva-ursi . It represents only mod¬ 
erate productivity according to Youngberg 
and Dahms (1970). 

Resident and transient mammals believed 
to frequent the natural area are listed in table 
BJ-1. Mule deer ( Odocoileus hemionus) utilize 
the area for spring, summer, and fall range. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

Fire scars on ponderosa pine indicate 
ground fires periodically burned the area 
prior to initiation to fire control programs in 
1910. According to these fire scars, the last 
wildfire occurrence was about 1916. Age 
classes of bitterbrush and ponderosa pine 
saplings suggest that both were established 
after the last ground fire. 

Domestic sheep occasionally grazed the 
area in early spring. Ranger District records 
suggest sheep use never exceeded moderate 
levels and usually was light so domestic 
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\ animals have apparently not seriously affected 
the vegetation. 

RESEARCH 

Vegetation, soil description, and environ¬ 
mental notes for the pine/bitterbrush/needle- 
grass community are available. 2 No other 
research on the tract is known. However, 
relevant research in the general vicinity has 
been conducted by Dyrness and Youngberg 


Natural Area on the southwestern edge of 
Mazama deposit and the Metolius Research 
Natural Area located near the northern edge 
of aerially deposited pumice; (2) to compare 
microsite relations and biomass productivity 
of ponderosa pine and lodgepole pine; and 
(3) as a reference stand for undisturbed vege¬ 
tation in the center of aerially deposited 
Mount Mazama pumice. 


(1966), Volland (1963), and Youngberg and 
Dahms (1970). 

The Bluejay Research Natural Area pro¬ 
vides interesting research opportunities: (1) 
to evaluate soils and vegetation in relation 
to the Mount Mazama pumice deposits in 
conjunction with Goodlow Mountain Research 


2 Research by L. A. Volland; available from the 
Division of Range and Wildlife Management, U.S. 
Forest Service, P.O. Box 3623, Portland, Oregon 
97208. 


MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

No special topographic or geologic maps 
are available for the natural area which are 
sufficiently detailed to be useful. Either the 
District Ranger (Chiloquin Ranger District) 
or Forest Supervisor (Winema National For¬ 
est, Klamath Falls, Oregon) can provide de¬ 
tails of the most recent aerial photo coverage 
of the area. 
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Table BJ-1. — Tentative list of mammals for the Bluejay Research Natural Area 


Order 

Scientific 

Common name 

Insectivora 

Scapanus latimaniis 

broad-footed mole 


Sorex vagrans 

wandering shrew 

Chiroptera 

Antrozous pallidns 

pallid bat 


Eptesicus fuscus 

big brown bat 


Lasionycteyis noctivagans 

silver-haired bat 


Lashu'us borealis 

red bat 


Lasiurus cinereus 

hoary bat 


Myotis californicus 

California myotis 


Myotis evotis 

long-eared myotis 


Myotis lucifugus 

little brown myotis 


Myotis thysanodes 

fringed myotis 


Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 


Myotis yumanensis 

Yuma myotis 


Plecotus townsendi 

Townsend big-eared bat 

Lagomorpha 

Lepus californicus 

black-tailed jack rabbit 

Sylvilagus nuttalli 

mountain cottontail 

Rodentia 

Erethizon dorsatiim 

porcupine 


Eutamias amoenus 

yellow-pine chipmunk 


Glaucomys sabnmts 

northern flying squirrel 


Neotoma cinerea 

bushy-tailed wood rat 


Peromyscus maniculatus 

deer mouse 


Schw'iis griseus 

western gray squirrel 


Spermophilns beldingi 

Belding ground squirrel 


Spermophilus lateralis 

mantled ground squirrel 


Taviiasciurus douglasi 

chickaree 


Thomomys mazama 

Mazama pocket gopher 

Carnivora 

Canis latrans 

coyote 


Felix concolor 

mountain lion or cougar 


Lynx ntfus 

bobcat 


Martes americana 

marten 


Mephi t is m ephit is 

striped skunk 


Mustela frenata 

long-tailed weasel 


Spilogale put arias 

spotted skunk or civet cat 


Tax idea tax us 

badger 


U roc yon cin ereoargcu t eus 

gray fox 


IJrsns americauus 

black bear 


V ulpes fulva 

red fox 

Artiodactyla 

Odocoileus h. hemionus 

mule deer 
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Figure BJ-l - Bluejay Research Natural Area, 
Klamath County, Oregon. 



Figure BJ-2 .—Natural features of the Bluejay Research Natu¬ 
ral Area. Upper left: A ponderosa pine/bitterbrush/ 
needlegrass community typical of those occupying the 
bulk of the area. Upper right: Ground vegetation show¬ 
ing charred shrub stump and absence of herbaceous 
plants, a typical condition on soils from Mount Mazama 
pumice. Bottom: Soil profile showing the 11-dm.- 
(44-in.-) thick layer of aerially deposited pumice over a 
buried soil. 
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BREWER SPRUCE 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

A mixed conifer type with abundant 
Brewer spruce and associated brush- 
fields on a rugged ridgetop in the 
Siskiyou Mountains. 

The Brewer Spruce Research Natural Area 
was established on January 29, 1965. It exem¬ 
plifies a high-elevation, mixed conifer type 
containing large amounts of Brewer spruce 
{Picea breweriana) and associated brush- 
fields as they occur on mountain ridgetops in 
southwestern Oregon's Siskiyou Mountains. 
The 85-ha. (210-acre) area is located in Jose¬ 
phine County, Oregon, and is administered 
by the Medford District (Medford, Oregon), 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM). Admini¬ 
stratively, it lies within the Deer Creek plan¬ 
ning unit of the Applegate Resource Manage¬ 
ment Area. The tract occupies the Nl/2 
NW1/4 SW1/4 and SW1/4 NW1/4 SW1/4 of 
section 5, and the NE1/4 SE1/4, SW1/4 
SW1/4, S1/2 NW1/4 SE1/4, SE1/4 NE1/4 
SW1/4, SE1/4 SW1/4, and Sl/2 of lot 7 in 
section 6, T. 39 S., R. 6 W., Willamette mer¬ 
idian. It lies at 42° 12' N. latitude and 123° 
28' W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The area is accessible from the west (U.S. 
Highway 199 to the Illinois River Valley) via 
BLM’s Deer Creek Access Road (No. 38-7-13); 
it can also be approached from the east via 
Williams and BLM’s Cedar Flat Road (No. 


1 Description prepared by Dr. C. T. Dyrness, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 


39-5-6). These roads join at the intersection 
with the BLM’s Rabbit Lake Road (No. 39-6-9), 
which passes within 91 m. (300 ft.) of the 
northern boundary of the natural area (fig. 
BP-1). Although an abandoned trail crosses 
the southwestern portion of the area, it is now 
very difficult to follow and foot travel through 
the area is slow and tedious. 

The closest commercial accommodations 
are located in Cave Junction, about 16 km. 
(10 miles) to the southwest. Numerous and 
varied accommodations are also available in 
Grants Pass, situated about 49 km. (30 miles) 
to the north. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Brewer Spruce Research Natural Area 
occupies the summit of a small mountain peak 
(Little Grayback Peak, elevation 1,861 m. or 
5,445 ft.) and the crest of a downward-trending 
ridge extending in a northeasterly direction 
(fig. BP-2). With the exception of two small 
saddles located near the east and west boun¬ 
daries, the area is extremely rugged, with 
steep slopes and numerous rock outcrops. 
Most of the steeply sloping portion has a 
northerly aspect. Elevations range from about 
1,250 to 1,645 m. (4,100 to 5,400 ft.). A small 
cirque-like basin contains a small, shallow 
pond named Rabbit Lake. 

The entire area is underlain by metavolcanic 
rocks of the Applegate Group (Wells, Hotz, 
and Cater 1949). These rocks were laid down 
during the Triassic period. In the natural area 
they are apparently largely metamorphosed 
andesites and basalts. 

The climate is warm-temperate with hot, 
dry summers and cool, moist winters. Much 
of the winter precipitation occurs as snow. 
Cumulative winter snowpacks may exceed 
3 m. (10 ft.) and they are not completely 
melted until midsummer. The following cli¬ 
matic data are from the Williams weather 
station, which is about 14 km. (9 miles) east 
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of and 915 m. (3,000 ft.) below the natural 
area (Whittaker 1960, U.S. Weather Bureau 
1965): 

Mean annual temperature.11.1°C. (52.0°F.) 

Mean January temperature.B.7°C. (38.7°F.) 

Mean July temperature.19.4°C. (66.9°F.) 

Extreme minimum temperature . .-16.0°C. (3.0°F.) 

Extreme maximum temperature .. . 42.0°C. (108.0°F.) 
Average annual precipitation . .957 mm. (37.69 in.) 
June through August 

precipitation.32 mm. (1.24 in.) 

Temperatures are undoubtedly considerably 
lower and precipitation somewhat higher on 
the natural area. 

Very little is known about the soils of the 
area. Steepness of the terrain and high fre¬ 
quency of rock outcrops indicate most soils 
are undoubtedly shallow and immature with 
high stone contents. A profile examination 
near the southwestern corner of the area dis¬ 
closed a regosolic soil containing about 60 
percent stones, with a dark brown, silt loam 
surface horizon. 

BIOTA 

It is difficult to place the Brewer Spruce 
Research Natural Area within a single vege¬ 
tation zone. In fact, it contains elements of 
three vegetation zones defined by Franklin 
and Dyrness (1969) for southwestern Oregon: 
the Mixed Conifer, Abies concolor, and Abies 
magnified shastensis Zones. The area in¬ 
cludes Kuchler’s (1964) Types 5, Mixed Coni¬ 
fer Forest ( Abies-Pinus-PseucLotsuga ), and 
34, Montane Chaparral ( Aretostaphylos - 
Castanopsis-Ceanothus). The forest stands 
appear to be a mixture of SAF cover types 
207 (Red Fir) and 211 (White Fir) with possibly 
some areas classifiable as cover type 243 
(Ponderosa Pine-Sugar Pine-Fir) (Society of 
American Foresters 1954). 

At least 10 different coniferous tree species 
grow in the natural area. The most common 
of these are: Douglas-fir (Pseudotsuga men- 
ziesii), white fir ( Abies concolor ), Brewer 
spruce (fig. BP-2), Shasta red fir ( Abies mag¬ 
nified var. shastensis), western white pine 
(. Pinus monticola), Pacific yew (Taxus brevi- 
folia), and Port-Orford-cedar (Chamaecyparis 


lawsoniana). Coniferous tree species more 
limited in distribution include sugar pine 
(Pinus lambertiana), knobcone pine (Pinus 
attenuata), and incense-cedar (Libocedrus 
decurrens). Another outstanding feature of 
the area is the rather extensive brushfields. 
The Bureau of Land Management estimates 
that only about 60 percent of the area is 
forested, 25 percent is brushfield, and the 
remaining 15 percent is made up of bare rock 
outcrops and talus. 

Most of the older (200- to 300-year-old 
or more) forest stands in the area are very 
open with a total overstory coverage of only 
25 to 30 percent (fig. BP-2). Brewer spruce 
and Douglas-fir are generally codominant in 
the overstory; minor amounts of western white 
pine may also be present. Tree regeneration 
in some locations is dominated by Port-Orford- 
cedar saplings which have a stunted appear¬ 
ance, probably due to heavy snow loads. In 
most areas, however, both Shasta red fir and 
Brewer spruce appear to be reproducing suc¬ 
cessfully, each with about 5-percent repro¬ 
duction coverage in a typical stand. Western 
white pine and Douglas-fir are also scattered 
individually through the understory. The most 
abundant understory shrub is Vacehnummem- 
branaceum. Other more scattered shrubs in¬ 
clude Amelanchier pallida, Aretostaphylos 
patula and A. nevadensis , Ceauothus pro¬ 
stratus, Castanopsis ch rysophylla, Berberis 
nervosa , Rosa gynrnocarpa , and Pacific yew. 
Typical herbaceous species in these open 
timberstands include Achlys tripliiflla, Chima- 
phila umbellata , Pv dint laris raccmosa, Hiera- 
cium alb [flora >n , Xvrophyllum tniax, Scnecio 
triangularis , and Pyrola secuuda . 

The Brewer spruce-Shasta fir stand just 
southeast of and above Rabbit Lake probably 
contains the best specimens of Brewer spruce 
in the area. Scattered large individuals range 
up to about 1-m. (3-ft.) d.b.h. The understory 
is dominated by thickets of sapling-sized 
Port-Orford-cedar, although both Brewer 
spruce and Shasta fir are apparently repro¬ 
ducing successfully. 

An area of young, dense white fir occurs 
near the western boundary. Although the 
stand is dominantly 90- to 100-year-old white 







fir, significant amounts of Shasta red fir and 
western white pine are also present in the 
overstory. Tree regeneration consists of scat¬ 
tered white fir and western white pine. The 
shrub layer has about 15-percent Berberis 
nervosa cover, with lesser amounts of Pacific 
yew, Castanopsis chrysophylla, Amelanchier 
pallida , Holodiscus discolor , and Rosa gymno- 
carpa. The herb layer has low coverage; some 
of the principal species are several grasses, 
Chimaphila umbellata, Arenaria macrophylla, 
Trientalis latifolia , Osmorhiza chilensis , Syn- 
thyris reniformis, Arnica latifolia , Disporum 
hookeri , Trillium ovatum, Dicentra formosa, 
Anemone deltoidea , and Polystichum muni- 
turn. 

Extensive tracts of extremely dense, tall 
(3-m. or 10-ft.) shrubs with only very scattered 
tree cover occur on steep north and northwest¬ 
facing slopes adjacent to rock outcrops. The 
hardy, isolated trees dotting these shrub 
communities are usually white fir, Shasta red 
fir, Brewer spruce, and, occasionally, western 
white pine. The dominant shrub species is 
generally Pacific yew, which sometimes forms 
almost impenetrable thickets. Other shrubs 
which may be important components of the 
stand include Acer glabrum var. torreyi, 
Holodiscus discolor , Corylus cornuta var. 
California, Quercus vaccinifolia , Amelanchier 
pallida , and Rabus parviflorus. On similar 
sites, which perhaps have been more recently 
disturbed by fire, are scattered young trees 
with Vacciniam membranaceum and Xero - 
phyllum tenax as the principal understory. 

Low (about 1-m. or 3-ft.) brushfields are 
rather extensive in southeastern and south¬ 
western portions of the natural area in sec¬ 
tion 6 (fig. BP-2). The most important contri¬ 
butions to the dense shrub cover are Arcto- 
staphylos patula and Quercus vaccinifolia. 
Other shrub species of more scattered occur¬ 
rence include Ceanothus velutinus , Holo¬ 
discus discolor , Corylus cornuta var. Califor¬ 
nia, Quercus garryana var. breweri , and 
Quercus chrysolepis. 

The 1/4-ha. (0.5-acre) Rabbit Lake consti¬ 
tutes an interesting aquatic habitat in the 
natural area (fig. BP-2). Snowmelt apparently 
supplies the water for this shallow pond. Out¬ 


flow occurs only during the spring and by 
late summer the shoreline has receded con¬ 
siderably. Although the pond is too shallow 
to support fish, it undoubtedly serves as a 
habitat for amphibians. The area near the 
shoreline supported the following plant species 
which were not observed elsewhere: Veratrum 
californium, Ribes lacustre, Salix sp., Clin- 
tonia unifoliata, Tiarella unifoliata , and Lin- 
naea borealis ssp. long flora . 

Resident and transient mammals believed 
to utilize the natural area are listed in table 
BP-1. 


HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

There is no evidence of recent fires within 
the Brewer Spruce Research Natural Area. 
However, the area has probably been re¬ 
peatedly burned in the more distant past. 

Human disturbances chiefly involve several 
clearcut areas logged in 1964. These extend 
into the natural area in two locations along 
the northern boundary. The total clearcut area 
within the boundaries of the natural area is 
estimated to be less than 4 ha. (10 acres). 

Some of the developments planned for the 
area may result in some additional disturbance. 
The Bureau of Land Management plans to 
reconstruct approximately 0.8 km. (0.5 mile) 
of foot trail within the natural area. This trail 
will be a segment of a 15-km. (9-mile) scenic 
trail. A spur trail, lying outside the natural 
area, is proposed from the end of the Rabbit 
Lake Road in section 6 to an intersection 
with the main scenic trail in the SW1/4 of 
section 6. Plans also call for installation of 
plant identification signs for 30 to 40 of the 
most common species within the natural area. 


RESEARCH 

No research is presently being conducted 
within the natural area. Although both Whit¬ 
taker (1960) and Waring (1969) studied forest 
ecology in nearby areas, neither is known to 
have included the Brewer Spruce Research 
Natural Area in his investigations. 
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MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Maps applicable to the natural area are: 
Topography —- 15' Oregon Caves, Oregon 
quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, issued by the 
U.S. Geological Survey in 1954; and geology 
— Preliminary Geologic Map of Southwestern 
Oregon, scale 1:500,000 (Wells 1955) and 
Geologic Map of Oregon West of the 121st 
Meridian, scale 1:500,000 (Peck 1961). 

The District Manager (Medford District), 
Bureau of Land Management, can provide 
details on the most recent aerial photo cover¬ 
age and any forest type maps which may be 
available for the area. 
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Table BP-1.— Tentative list of mammals for the Brewer Spruce Research Natural Area 


Order 

Scientific name 

Common name 

Insectivora 

Ne 11 rotricluis gibbsi 

shrew mole 


Scapanus latimanus 

broad-footed mole 


Scapanns townsendi 

Townsend mole 


Sorex bendmi 

marsh shrew 


Sorex trowbridgii 

Trowbridge shrew 


Sorex vagrans 

wandering shrew 

Chiroptera 

Antrozous pallidus 

pallid bat 


Eptesicus fuscus 

big brown bat 


Lasionycteris noctivagans 

silver-haired bat 


Lasiunis borealis 

red bat 


Lasiunts cinereus 

hoary bat 


Myotis californicus 

California myotis 


Myotis evotis 

long-eared myotis 


Myotis thysanodes 

fringed myotis 


Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 


Myotis yumanensis 

Yuma myotis 


Plecotus townsendi 

Townsend big-eared bat 

Lagomorpha 

Lepus americanus 

snowshoe hare 

Rodentia 

Aplodontia rnfa 

mountain beaver 


Arborimus longicaudiis 

red tree vole 


Cletkri 0710 niys califo)“nicus 

California red-backed vole 


Erethizon dorsatum 

porcupine 


Eu ta mi as a moenns 

yellow-pine chipmunk 


Eittarnias townsendi 

Townsend chipmunk 


Glancomys sabrinus 

northern flying squirrel 


Mi c rot us oregoni 

Oregon or creeping vole 


Microtus townsendi 

Townsend vole 


Ncotoma cinerea 

bushy-tailed wood rat 


Pc row ys cus uianiculatus 

deer mouse 


SpcnnophiIns lateral is 

mantled ground squirrel 


Tamiasciurns donglasi 

chickaree 


Thomomys niazmna 

Mazama pocket gopher 


Zapits trinotatus 

Pacific jumping mouse 

Carnivora 

Pa s s a risen a ant it tit s 

ringtail or miner’s cat 


Can is Ultra ns 

coyote 


Can is lupus 

wolf 


Pel is con col or 

mountain lion or cougar 


Gulo luscus 

wolveri ne 


Lynx ritfits 

bobcat 


Marten a mcricana 

marten 


Marten pennanti 

fisher 


Must via crminca 

short tailed weasel or ermine 


Mantel a frenata 

long-tailed weasel 


Must el a aison 

mink 


Procyon lot or 

raccoon 


Spilogale putorius 

spotted skunk or civet cat 


Ursus atnericanus 

black bear 


Vulpes fnlva 

red fox 

Artiodactyla 

Cervus ca iuidcns is 

wapiti or elk 


Odocoileus h, columbianus 

black-tailed deer 
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Figure BP-1.- Brewer Spruce Research Natural Area, 
Josephine County, Oregon. 


























Figure BP-2 .-Communities in the Brewer Spruce Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Rugged slopes of Little Gray- 
back Peak viewed from the southwestern corner of the 
natural area. Upper right: Typical Brewer spruce crown. 
Lower left: Rabbit Lake in late summer. Lower right: 
Scattered Brewer spruce, white fir, Shasta red fir, and 
western white pine with a typical brushfield in the back¬ 
ground. 
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BULL RUN RESEARCH 
NATURAL AREA 1 

Mixed stands of noble fir, Pacific 
silver fir, western hemlock and Doug- 
las-fir on the slopes of a cirque in 
the Oregon Cascade Range. 

The Bull Run Research Natural Area was 
established on April 8, 1966. It exemplifies 
the mixed true fir (Abies spp.), hemlock (Tsuga 
spp.), and Douglas-fir (Pseudotsuga men - 
ziesii) forests found at middle elevations in 
central portions of the Cascade Range. The 
146-ha. (361-acre) tract is located in Clacka¬ 
mas County, Oregon, and is administered by 
the Columbia Gorge Ranger District (Spring- 
dale, Oregon), Mount Hood National Forest. 
The natural area lies immediately west of the 
Cascade Range divide at the head of the Bull 
Run drainage and on the eastern slope of 
Sentinel Peak and northern slope of Hiyu 
Mountain (fig. BR-1). It occupies portions of 
sections 27 and 34, T. 1 S., R. 8 E., Willamette 
meridian. Major bounding features are an old 
firebreak along the northeast and east, the 
1,000-m. (3,280-ft.) contour on the west, and a 
rockslide on the northwest (fig. BR-1). The 
natural area lies at 45°26' N. latitude and 
121°49' W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Since this natural area lies within the Bull 
Run watershed, the municipal water supply 
for Portland, access is strictly controlled. It 
is necessary to obtain an entry permit and, 
possibly, a key from the Ranger District before 
entering the watershed, regardless of the 

description prepared by Dr. J. F. Franklin, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 


approach route. This is in addition to obtain¬ 
ing permission to conduct research on the 
natural area itself. 

Access to this natural area is either by foot 
or by boat. The simplest approach is probably 
by about 0.4 km. (0.25 mile) of unmaintained 
trail from the top of Hiyu Mountain. This trail 
drops about 180 m. (600 ft.) down the old 
firebreak on the north slope of the mountain 
before reaching the natural area. The summit 
of Hiyu Mountain is best reached via Forest 
Roads N12 (Lolo Pass road) and S10 from 
Zigzag on U.S. Highway 26, a distance of 
about 25 km. (16 miles). The other approach 
is by boat from the lower (western) end of 
Bull Run Lake. This can be reached either 
from the Sandy area via Forest Road S10 or 
from Zigzag via Forest Roads N12 and S10. 
If repeated visits are planned, heavy research 
equipment is involved, or the lower or north¬ 
ern portions of the natural area are of most 
interest, the lake approach is recommended. 
Boat rentals are not available. 

The nearest commercial accommodations 
are at Rhododendron and along adjacent por¬ 
tions of U.S. Highway 26. Developed forest 
campgrounds are also found in this area and 
along the Lolo Pass road (Forest Road N12). 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Bull Run Research Natural Area is 
located on mountain slopes in a cirque adja¬ 
cent to the crest of the Cascade Range (fig. 
BR-3). Topography is generally steep, with 
slopes commonly 30 to 60 percent in the 
southern half and in excess of 60 percent in 
the northern half of the area. Relatively gentle 
slopes and benches occupy limited area. 
Springs are common in middle and lower 
portions of the natural area, and streams have 
cut sharp, steep-walled canyons in several 
locations. Limited areas of rock slides (talus) 
are present (fig. BR-3). Elevations range from 
1,000 to 1,370 m. (3,280 to 4,500 ft.). 
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Vulcanism and glaciation have been the 
primary geologic processes within the natural 
area. Bedrock is composed primarily of ba¬ 
salts and andesites belonging to the Cascade 
Andesite formation 2 and Pliocene-Pleistocene 
in age (Peck 1961). Pleistocene glaciation 
affected almost the entire Bull Run drainage, 
and at least two glacial advances are evident. 
Bull Run Lake itself lies behind a classical 
example of a terminal moraine. Compacted 
glacial till is present in several locations. 

The climate of the natural area is cool and 
wet. Total precipitation, measured nearby at 
the outlet of Bull Run Lake, averaged 3,125 
mm. (123 in.) between 1961 and 1967 3 . Sum¬ 
mers are relatively dry (about 200 mm. or 
8 in.) in July through September. The bulk of 
the precipitation occurs during the winter 
months, and much of this accumulates in 
snowpacks which probably attain maximum 
depths of 2 to 3 m. (6 to 9 ft.) on the average. 
Temperature data are not available for the 
area, and the nearest climatic station (U.S. 
Weather Bureau 1965) is at low elevation in 
the foothills about 29 km. (18 miles) to the 
west at the Portland Water Bureau's Head- 
works. 

Soils in the natural area have been mapped 
(fig. BR-2) and described as part of a general 
soil survey of the Bull Run drainage. 4 They 
are Podzols developed in glacial till and are 
classified into two tentative soil series — 
Jackpot and Last Chance. The Jackpot soil 
is the more productive and usually contains 
an indurated till layer. A generalized profile 
description is as follows: 

01 and 02 4 to 0 cm. Organic matter. 

A2 0 to 4 cm. Black (moist color) silt loam 

with very fine granular struc¬ 
ture, pH 4.6. 


-Information from “Interim Soil Survey Report of 
the Bull Run Watershed Portion of the Bull Run- 
Sandy Soil Survey Area,” by F. R. Stephens. 1962. 
Typewritten inservice report, 65 p., illus. USDA For¬ 
est Service, Region 6, Portland, Oregon. 

Unpublished data provided by J. Rothacher, U.S. 
Forest Service, Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Cor¬ 
vallis, Oregon. 

4 See footnote 2. 


A31 4 to 15 cm. Very dark brown gravelly 

silt loam with weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure, 
pH 4.6. 

A32 15 to 32 cm. Very dark brown gravelly 

silt loam with weak, fine and 
medium subangular blocky 
structure, pH 4.8. 

B2 32 to 53 cm. Dark brown, stony, gravelly 

light clay loam with weak, 
fine subangular blocky struc¬ 
ture, 50 percent stone volume, 
pH 5.0. 

A typical Last Chance profile is generally 
more strongly podzolized: 

01 and 02 5 to 0 cm. Organic matter. 

A2 0 to 4 cm. Gray and dark gray (moist 

color) sandy loam with weak, 
coarse platy to massive struc¬ 
ture, pH 4.2. 

B2ir 4 to 15 cm. Dark brown and dark reddish 
brown, stony, gravelly loam, 
massive to very weak, fine 
subangular blocky structure, 
30 percent stones and 45 per¬ 
cent gravel, pH 4.4. 

B3 15 to 25 cm. Brown to dark brown, stony, 

gravelly loam, massive, 30 
percent stones and 45 percent 
gravel, pH 4.6. 

C 25 to 70 cm. Brown, stony gravelly loam, 

pH 4.8. 

D 70 to 160 cm. Brown, stony gravelly loam, 

pH 5.0. 

The D horizon may or may not be present, and 
A2 horizons vary from 1 to 8 cm. in thickness. 
Bedrock may lie 1 to 65 m. or more below the 
morainal deposits in the case of either soil 
series. 

BIOTA 

All 146 ha. (861 acres) of the Bull Run 
Research Natural Area are classified as SAF 
cover type 226, Pacific Silver Fir-Hemlock 
(Society of American Foresters 1954). The 
area falls within Kiichler’s (1964) Types 3 or 
4 (Silver Fir-Douglas Fir or Fir-Hemlock 
Forest) and the Abies amabilis Zone of 
Franklin and Dyrness (1969). 

Forest stands in the natural area are a mix¬ 
ture of noble fir (Abies procera), Pacific silver 
fir (Abies amabilis), western hemlock (Tsuga 
heterophylla), and Douglas-fir. The first three 
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species are common throughout the entire 
natural area, while Douglas-fir tends to be 
only a minor component or absent in the 
stands above 1,100 m. (3,600 ft.). Mountain 
hemlock ( Tsuga mertensiana) occurs at higher 
elevations. The forests in the area are all 
old growth with an estimated age in excess 
of 250 years. The largest trees in the stand 
are generally noble fir (fig. BR-3) and Douglas- 
fir, followed by western hemlock and Pacific 
silver fir, in that order. Mensurational data 
are not available, but dominant trees on better 
sites are often 90- to 130-cm. (35- to 50-in.) 
d.b.h. and over 45 m. (150 ft.) tall. 

Size and age class distributions indicate 
Pacific silver fir is the major climax species 
throughout the natural area. Pacific silver fir 
seedlings, saplings, and poles are by far the 
most numerous in the stands. Western hem¬ 
lock appears to be either intermediate suc- 
cessionally or a minor climax species on 
some sites. Douglas-fir and noble fir are 
clearly pioneer species and are gradually 
being eliminated by mortality. 

Two major plant communities are common 
within the natural area 5 which probably belong 
to the Abies amabilis I Strep topics curvipes 
and Abies amabilisIVaccinium alaskaense 
Associations (Franklin 1966). The Abies ama- 
bilisIStreptopus curvipes Association typifies 
the more productive sites and Jackpot soil 
series. The dense, herbaceous understory 
includes Vancouveria hexandra , Streptopus 
curvipes, Achlys triphylla, Asaru/m caudatum, 
and Oplopanax horridum. The Abies ama¬ 
bilisIVaccinium alaskaense Association is 
found on poorer sites and Last Chance soils. 
Vaccinium alaskaense, V. membranaceum, 
Menziesia ferruginea, Cornus canadensis, 
Xerophyllum tenax , and Gaidtheria ovatifolia 
are common understory plants. The presence 
of Rhododendron macrophyllum contrasts 
with its absence in similar Abies amahilisl 
Vaccinium alaskaense communities north of 
the Columbia River in the Washington Cascade 
Range. 

Mammals believed to occur as either resi¬ 
dents or transients within the natural area 
are listed in table BR-1. The ruffed grouse 

5 See footnote 2. 


(Bonasa umbellus) is an important resident 
gamebird. 

Specialized habitats within the natural area 
include spring and seep areas, the several 
permanent streams, and open talus or rock 
slides (fig. BR-3). 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

The natural area is essentially free of any 
human disturbance. Minor disturbances due 
to transient fishermen, hunters, hikers, etc. 
are, and will continue to be, absent due to the 
strict control over access to the Bull Run 
drainage. The bounding firebreak has re¬ 
generated with young trees, and any minor 
edge effects it has caused should decline 
rapidly in the future. 

The natural area also appears to have been 
free of significant natural disturbances, such 
as wildfire in recent decades. 

RESEARCH 

There is no history of research in Bull Run 
Research Natural Area except in connection 
with the general soil survey. 

The natural area is particularly valuable as 
a site for studies of the mixed stands typical 
of the transition zone between temperate and 
subalpine forests. Two contrasting soil and 
community types can be compared within the 
tract. Specialized areas available for study 
include the aquatic and semiaquatic habitats 
and rock slides; these may be of special 
interest for zoological studies. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural 
area include: Topography — 7.5' Bull Run 
Lake, Oregon quadrangle, scale 1:24,000, 
issued by the U.S. Geological Survey in 1962; 
and geology — Geologic Map of Oregon 
West of the 121st Meridian, scale 1:500,000 
(Peck 1961). Either the District Ranger (Col¬ 
umbia Gorge Ranger District) or Forest 
Supervisor (Mount Hood National Forest, 
Portland, Oregon) can provide details on the 
most recent aerial photo coverage and forest 
type maps for the area. 
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Table BR-1. — Tentative list of mammals for the Bull Run Research Natural Area 


Order 

Scientific name 

Common name 

Insectivora 

Neurotrichus gibbsi 

shrew mole 


Scapanus orarius 

coast mole 


Scapanus toivnsendi 

Townsend mole 


Sorex bendirii 

marsh shrew 


Sorex pains t?is 

northern water shrew 


Sorex trowbridgii 

Trowbridge shrew 

Chiroptera 

Sorex vagrans 

Yaquina shrew 

Eptesicns fuscus 

big brown bat 


Lasionycteris noctivagans 

silver-haired bat 


Lasiunts borealis 

red bat 


Lasiui'iis cinerens 

hoary bat 


Myotis califomicus 

California myotis 


Myotis evotis 

long-eai*ed myotis 


Myotis lucifugus 

little brown myotis 


Myotis thysanodes 

fringed myotis 


Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 


Myotis yinnanensis 

Yuma myotis 


Plecotus townsendi 

Townsend big-eared bat 

Lagomorpha 

Lepns americanns 

snowshoe hare 


Ochotona princeps 

pika 

Rodentia 

Aplodontia nifa 

mountain beaver 


Arborimus albipes 

white-footed vole 


Arborimus longicaudits 

red tree vole 


Clethrionomys caIifo)ntens 

California red-backed vole 


Erethizon dorsatnm 

porcupine 


Eutamias amoenus 

yellow-pine chipmunk 


Eutamias townsendi 

Townsend chipmunk 


Gian com ys s a b nuns 

northern flying squirrel 


Mi c rot ns longi candn s 

long-tailed vole 


Microtns oregoni 

Oregon or creeping vole 


Microtns ricInn'dsoni 

Richardson vole 


Microtns townse 11 di 

Townsend vole 


Neotoma cinerea 

bushy-tailed wood rat 


Peromyscns man iculatu s 

deer mouse 


Ph cna com ys intermedins 

heather vole 


Tamiascinms douglas i 

chickaree 


Zapns trinotatns 

Pacific jumping mouse 

Carnivora 

Can is (at runs 

coyote 


Can is lupus 

wolf 


Pel is concolor 

mountain lion or cougar 


Gnlo Inscns 

wolverine 


Lynx rnfns 

bobcat 


Murtes nmerienua 

marten 


Murtes pennanti 

fisher 


Mustela erminen 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 


Mu stela frenata 

long-tailed weasel 


Must ela vison 

mink 


Procyon lot or 

raccoon 


Spilogale pu tori us 

spotted skunk or civet cat 


Ursus americanns 

black bear 


Vnlpes fulva 

red fox 

Artiodactyla 

Ce rvu s canadens is 

wapiti or elk 


Odocoileus h. hemionus 

mule deer 
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Figure BR-l- Bull Run Research Natural Area, 
Clackamas County, Oregon. 
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Figure BR-3.—V iews of the Bull Run Research Natural Area. 
Upper left: Mixed forest of true firs, Douglas-fir, and 
western hemlock in the center of the natural area 
viewed across a small rock slide. Upper right: Old fire¬ 
break and forest at the edge of the natural area (right) 
looking south to the summit of the Hiyu Mountain. 
Lower left: Natural area and environs as seen from the 
summit of Hiyu Mountain; the firebreak on the right 
forms the eastern boundary and the rock slide near the 
center of the picture the northern boundary. Lower 
right: Typical specimen of old-growth noble fir about 
100-cm. (40-in.) d.b.h. growing in the natural area. 
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BUTTER CREEK 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

A subalpine mosaic of forest, shrub, 
and meadow communities in a rug¬ 
ged 2,000-acre drainage in the Wash¬ 
ington Cascade Range near Mount 
Rainier. 

Butter Creek Research Natural Area exem¬ 
plifies an entire mosaic of subalpine com¬ 
munities including closed forest, parkland, 
shrubfields, and meadows. The 810-ha. (2,000- 
acre) tract is located in Lewis County, Wash¬ 
ington, and administered by Mount Rainier 
National Park (Longmire, Washington). The 
natural area includes all of Butter Creek 
drainage within the park; consequently, boun¬ 
daries follow natural topographic features 
(ridge and mountain summits) except along 
the southern edge (fig. BU-1). It lies at 46° 45' 
N. latitude and 121° 44' W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The natural area occupies a rugged drain¬ 
age lacking trails and roads; consequently 
access is by cross-country travel which is 
frequently difficult and requires care. The 
upper end of the natural area is reached via 
the Pinnacle Peak trail which terminates at 
the edge of the tract in the saddle between 
Pinnacle and Plummer Peaks. Most of the 
meadow areas can be reached from this point 
by easy to moderately difficult cross-country 
travel. A Forest Service logging road up Butter 

1 Description prepared by Dr. C. T. Dyrness and 
Dr. J. F. Franklin, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Forest Service, Pacific Northwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Forestry Sciences Laboratory, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


Creek terminates in a clearcut about 0.8 km. 
(0.5 mile) south of the park boundary; the 
lower part of the natural area is reached in 
this way with Butter Creek itself providing the 
easiest cross-country route from the roadhead 
into the tract. 

Commercial accommodations are located 
nearby at Longmire and Paradise Valley in 
the National Park and at Ashford and Pack- 
wood. There are numerous improved camp¬ 
grounds in adjacent portions of Mount Rainier 
National Park and the Gifford Pinchot Na¬ 
tional Forest. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The natural area occupies the entire upper 
drainage of Butter Creek, including two major 
branches which are effectively divided for 
most of their length by a large downward 
trending ridge (fig. BU-1). This is one of the 
major drainage basins on the south slopes of 
the Tatoosh Range, an intruded mountain 
massif of east-west orientation. Various moun¬ 
tain peaks and ridges of this range, such as 
Wahpenayo, Lane, Pinnacle, Plummer, Uni¬ 
corn, and Boundary Peaks, form a semicircu¬ 
lar rim for the northerly boundaries of the 
tract (fig. BU-3). The natural area spans a 
wide range in elevations varying from about 
1,040 m. (3,400 ft.) along Butter Creek to 
2,116 m. (6,939 ft.) at the summit of Unicorn 
Peak. It also incorporates a variety of moun¬ 
tain landforms from precipitous rock out¬ 
crops to nearly level valley bottom. Gentle 
topography is confined to the valley bottoms 
along the lower reaches of Butter Creek and 
to occasional benches at higher elevations. 
Most of the natural area consists of moderate 
to steep (30- to 90-percent) mountain slopes, 
some of which are continuous over nearly the 
entire elevational span (fig. BU-3). Precipitous 
topography is most common along the bound¬ 
ing ridges and at intermediate elevations 
along the west branch of Butter Creek. 
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The natural area incorporates several miles 
of perennial stream. In addition, there are at 
least four ponds or lakes within the natural 
area, all located in the subalpine parkland. 
Three of these are located at about 1,555 m. 
(5,100 ft.) in the northwestern corner of the 
natural area on the slopes below Lane Peak. 
Cliff Lake, the largest, covers about 2.2 ha. 
(5.5 acres) and has a maximum depth of 9 m. 
(30 ft.) (Wolcott 1961). An unnamed lake 
(about 0.4 ha. or 1 acre in size and shallow) 
and a smaller pond are located about 300 m. 
(1,000 ft.) southwest of Cliff Lake. No fish 
inhabit either of the lakes (Wolcott 1961). 
The fourth pond is located just inside the 
northeastern corner of the natural area in the 
saddle between Pinnacle and Unicorn Peaks. 

The geology of the Butter Creek Research 
Natural Area is probably better known than 
any other aspect of its natural history (Cran- 
dell 1969a, 1969b; Fiske, Hopson, and Waters 
1963). The bulk of the natural area is located 
on Miocene-Pliocene intrusive igneous rocks 
(Fiske, Hopson, and Waters 1963) (fig. BU-2). 
These are the granodiorites and quartz mon- 
zonites of the Tatoosh pluton; included are 
subordinate amounts of quartz diorite, con¬ 
tact breccia, and fine-grained border rocks. 
Oligocene-Miocene volcanic rocks belonging 
to the Stevens Ridge formation dominate the 
western third of the natural area and occur 
along the bounding ridges elsewhere. These 
consist of rhyodacite ash flows with sub¬ 
ordinate amounts of volcanic breccia and 
sandstones and siltstones of epiclastic and 
pyroclastic origin. The oldest volcanic rock 
formation, the Ohanapecosh, occupies a 
small area in the lower reaches of Butter 
Creek. The volcanic breccias and associated 
epiclastic and pyroclastic sandstones and 
siltstones of this formation are of Eocene age. 
Finally, small areas of dioritic rocks and of 
basaltic and andesitic rocks belonging to the 
Fifes Peak formation occur in alternating 
layers near the summit of Unicorn Peak. 

Existing landforms and surficial geology 
are primarily the result of stream erosion and 
glaciation. Glaciers have occupied the drain¬ 
age periodically (Crandell 1969b) and are 
responsible for the alplike appearance of the 


upper ridge and the U-shaped valley of the 
west branch of Butter Creek. The surficial 
geology of most of the tract appears to be 
relatively simple, undifferentiated bedrock 
types (Crandell 1969a). However, blockfield 
deposits are identified on the slopes below 
Pinnacle Peak and the ridgetop along the 
east boundary. In addition, taluses occur 
mainly on the slopes below the northwest 
boundary ridgetop from Wahpenayo to Lane 
Peaks (fig. BU-2). 2 "Recent aeolian deposits 
of volcanic ejecta also blanket much of the 
natural area. These deposits are largely made 
up of pumice and volcanic ash of varying age. 
Ash layers W and Y from Mount St. Helens, 
which are about 450 and 3,250 to 4,000 years 
old, respectively, are known to occur on the 
tract (Crandell 1969b). 

A wet, cool maritime climate prevails. An¬ 
nual precipitation is heavy, with maxima in 
December and January and minima in July 
and August. Summers are generally cool 
with frequent cloudy days, but only about 
10 percent of the precipitation occurs from 
June through August. A winter snowpack 
develops over the entire natural area, but its 
depth and total annual snowfall increase 
rapidly with elevation. The range of climatic 
conditions encountered on the natural area 
are approximated by the following data from 
the Longmire and Paradise Valley weather 
stations, 5 and 3 km. (3 and 2 miles) west and 
north of the natural area, respectively (U.S. 
Weather Bureau 1965): 



Lonymirc 

Paradisic 

Valley 

Elevation . 

842 m. 

1,821 m. 


(2,762 ft.) 

(5,550 ft.) 

Mean annual temperature . 

7.3 °(\ 

3.4°C. 


(45.1°F.) 

(38.2°F.) 


2 Blockfield deposits consist of angular rock frag¬ 
ments pried from underlying formations by freeze- 
thaw cycles of moisture in cracks. Taluses are loose 
accumulations of coarse and typically fresh and 
angular rock fragments with steeply sloping surfaces. 
Taluses can be differentiated from blockfield deposits 
by their location beneath cliffs and the wide range in 
rock fragment size from pieces a few centimeters 
across to blocks 10 m. or more in maximum diameter 
(Crandell 1969a). 
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Paradise 



Longmire 

Valley 

Mean January temperature 

-0.9°C. 

-3.4°F. 


(30.3°F.) 

(25.8°F.) 

Mean July temperature . . . . 

16.2°C. 

11.6°C. 


(61.2°F.) 

(52.8°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature . 

-4.1°C. 

-7.0°C. 


(24.5°F.) 

(19.4°F.) 

Mean July maximum 

temperature . 

23.8°C. 

17.4°C. 


(74.9°F.) 

(63.3°F.) 

Average annual 

precipitation . 

2,094 mm. 

2,635 mm. 


(82.43 in.) 

(103.73 in.) 

June through August 

precipitation . 

171 mm. 

226 mm. 


(6.73 in.) 

(8.91 in.) 

Average annual snowfall . , 

474 cm. 

1,362 cm. 


(186.5 in.) 

(587.4 in.) 


Soils in the forested lower end of the 
natural area are largely Podzols and Regosols 
with limited areas of Alluvial soil in terrace 
positions along Butter Creek. The podzolic 
soils are formed primarily in layers of pumice 
and volcanic ash which have been aerially 
deposited over the surface of the bedrock. 
A typical soil on relatively gentle terrain just 
north of the confluence of the two major 
branches of Butter Creek exhibited the fol¬ 
lowing horizons: 


01 and 02 7 to 0 cm. 

A2 0 to 2 cm. 

B2 2 to 20 cm. 

IIAb 20 to 25 cm. 

IlCb 25 to 32 cm. 

IIIB2b 32 to 45 cm. 


Forest floor material of vary¬ 
ing stages of decomposition. 
Light gray sand-size pumice. 
Dark brown loam with high 
pumice content and some 
pockets of fresh pumice. 

Very dark grayish brown loamy 
sand. 

White unweathered pumice 
sand with brownish yellow 
pockets caused by iron staining. 
Brown pumiceous silt loam 
over bedrock (granodiorite). 


Some gravels and cobbles are typically inter¬ 
mixed with the volcanic ash and pumice, 
especially in the buried horizons. Regosolic 
soils on steeper slopes are intimate mixtures 
of pumiceous materials and rock fragments 
showing little evidence of profile develop¬ 
ment. 

Much of the upper, nonforested portion of 
the natural area consists of steep slopes 


characterized by talus and blockfield de¬ 
posits. However, on more gentle terrain at 
high elevations are tracts of Alpine Turf and 
Alpine Meadow soils. These soils are char¬ 
acterized by black, generally thick A horizons 
underlain by a stony substratum. 


BIOTA 

There are at least four major categories of 
subalpine plant communities found within 
the Butter Creek Research Natural Area: (1) 
forests of Pacific silver fir ( Abies amabilis ), 
western hemlock ( Tsuga heterophylla) , and 
noble fir {Abies procera) typical of middle 
elevations in the Cascade Range; (2) sub¬ 
alpine forests typified by mountain hemlock 
{Tsuga mertensiana) and Pacific silver fir 
which ranged from a continuous closed 
canopy to isolated, patchy tree groups found 
near timberline; (3) shrub communities, gen¬ 
erally dominated by Sitka alder {Alnus sin- 
uata), or Alaska-cedar {Chamaecyparis noot- 
katensis ), and vine maple {Acer circinatum); 
and (4) subalpine meadows of widely variable 
composition and structure. Each of these 
categories covers a significant area although 
no quantitative breakdown is available. SAF 
cover types represented include 226, Pacific 
Silver Fir-Western Hemlock, and 205, Moun¬ 
tain Hemlock-Subalpine Fir (Society of Amer¬ 
ican Foresters 1954). Kuchler’s (1964) Types 
3, Silver Fir-Douglas Fir Forest; 4, Fir-Hem¬ 
lock Forest; and 52, Alpine Meadows and 
Barren, are present. Lower elevations fall 
within the Abies amabilis Zone (Franklin 
and Dyrness 1969) and higher elevations 
cover both the closed forest and parkland 
(forest-meadow mosaic) subzones of the Tsuga 
mertensiana Zone (Franklin and Bishop 1969). 
True alpine vegetation is probably not pre¬ 
sent; precipitous slopes preclude vegetational 
development at the highest elevations (over 
about 6,300 ft. or 1,900 m.) where it might be 
expected. 

Reconnaissance of the natural area was 
unusually limited in view of its large size and 
complexity. On-the-ground examination has 
been restricted to subalpine meadow areas 
near the northern boundary and several 
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forested sites adjacent to Butter Creek at 
the southern boundary. Sites occupied by 
shrubs and young trees which cover much of 
the central portion of the tract received only 
limited attention. 

Forest communities in the southern portion 
of the natural area ( Abies ama bills Zone) 
include serai stages of the Abies aviabilisl 
Vaccinium alaskense , Abies aviabilislStrep- 
topus curvipes, and Abies amabilislOplo- 
panax horridum Associations described by 
Franklin (1966). Near the southern boundary 
stream, terraces adjacent to Butter Creek 
are occupied by an open, serai phase of the 
Abies I Vaccinium Association. Tree overstory 
is very scattered and made up of about equal 
amounts of noble fir and Pacific silver fir. 
Although both silver fir and western hemlock 
are also present, tree regeneration is generally 
dominantly noble fir. The dense shrub layer, 
dominated by Vaccinium alaskense , also in¬ 
cludes vine maple, Rubus spectabilis, and 
Sambucus racemosa. The most important 
herbs are Clintonia uniflora and Pteridium 
aquilinum, with smaller amounts of Anaphalis 
margaritaceae, Achlys triphylla, Tiarella uni- 
foliata,Vemtnimviride,a,ndSmilacinastellata. 

An open, serai phase of the Abies aviabilisl 
Streptopus curvipes Association occupies 
rather extensive areas on moderate to steep 
slopes above Butter Creek. The overstory is 
made up of scattered, often very large noble 
fir (fig. BU-3) along with smaller Pacific silver 
fir. A thicketlike understory of vine maple 
makes travel through the area very difficult. 
Other species of some importance in these 
stands include Pachistima myrsinites, Achlys 
triphylla, Clintonia uniflora, Streptopus cur¬ 
vipes, Pteridium aquilinum, Galium triflorum, 
Polystichum munitum , and Rubus lasiococcus . 
In wetter areas this community gives way to 
the Abies amabilislOplopanax horridum. 

The Abies I Streptopus Association is also 
found with a dense tree overstory but only at 
scattered locations at low elevations. Domi¬ 
nant trees are old-growth Douglas-fir (Pseudo- 
tsuga menziesii ) and western hemlock, with 
Pacific silver fir the most abundant species 
in the understory. The shrub layer is scattered, 
comprised of such species as Acer circina- 


tum, Vaccinium alaskense , and Rubus specta¬ 
bilis. The herb layer is well developed and 
typically includes Achlys triphylla, Gymno- 
carpium dryopteris, Tiarella unifoliata, Strep¬ 
topus curvipes, Rubus pedatus, R. lasiococ¬ 
cus, Viola sempervirens, Chimaphila men¬ 
ziesii, Pyrola asarifolia , and Trillium ovatum. 

The forests occupying the Tsuga merten- 
siana Zone were examined to only a minor 
extent. Tree species present include moun¬ 
tain hemlock, Pacific silver fir, subalpine fir 
(Abies lasiocarpa), and whitebark pine ( Pinus 
albicaulis). As mentioned, conditions vary 
widely from closed stands of both young and 
old age to small tree groups surrounded by 
meadows (fig. BU-3). In general, Pacific silver 
fir is less common in the parkland subzone 
above the line of continuous forest, and white- 
bark pine is uncommon in the lower eleva¬ 
tion, closed forest. Community types pro¬ 
bably include the Abies amabilis-Tsuga mer- 
tensiana I Vaccinium membranaceum and 
Abies amabilislMenziesia ferruginea Associa¬ 
tions described by Franklin (1966) as well as 
others. 

Shrub communities are of several types. 
Stands dominated by 3- to 5-m. (9- to 15-ft.) 
tall Sitka alder, vine maple, or Alaska-cedar 
are believed to be topographic or topoedaphic 
climax types. They probably owe origin and 
maintenance to special environmental condi¬ 
tions, such as an extremely stony substrate 
and recurring snow avalanches. The effects 
of heavy snowloads are evident in the strong 
bowing of Sitka alder stems, and the resilience 
of the stems allows them to bend under ava¬ 
lanching rather than break. The avalanche 
communities are especially common on the 
slopes above the west branch of Butter Creek 
(fig. BU-3). In general, vine maple apparently 
dominates brushfields on drier sites and 
Sitka alder and Alaska-cedar on moister sites. 
An earlier description of the area (Anonymous 
1942) mentions brushfields with Rhododen¬ 
dron albiflonun and Sorb us occidentalis 
as major components. These have not been 
seen and may be misidentifications of the 
maple, alder, or Alaska-cedar communities. 

Subalpine meadow vegetation begins at 
about 1,585-m. (5,200-ft.) elevation, although 
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most occurs between 1,675 and 1,830 m. 
(5,500 to 6,000 ft.). The extensive steeply 
sloping portion of this headwaters area is 
south-facing with very shallow soils (fig. BU-3). 
As a result, the habitat is relatively warm and 
dry during the growing season and supports 
two closely related subalpine meadow types 
characteristic of such habitats. These have 
tentatively been named the Festuca viridulal 
Lupinus latifolius and Festuca viridulal Aster 
ledophyllus types. 3 The FestucalAster com¬ 
munity occurs on the driest portion of the 
slopes and includes as dominants the follow¬ 
ing species: Festuca viridula, Aster ledo¬ 
phyllus, Carex spectabilis, Castilleja miniata, 
Erigeron salsuginosus, Agoseris alpestris, 
Lupinus latifolius, Polygonum bistortoides, 
and Phlox diffusa. The most important species 
in the Festuca!Lupinus community are: Fes¬ 
tuca viridula, Lupinus latifolius, Carex spec¬ 
tabilis, Polygonum bistortoides, Castilleja 
oreopola, Pedicularis bracteosa, Ligusticum 
purpureum, Anemone occidentalis, Erigeron 
salsuginosus, and Potentilla flabellifolia. Lo¬ 
calized seep areas on these otherwise dry 
slopes support such species as Phyllodoce 
empetriformis, Veratrum viridum , and Valeri¬ 
ana sitchensis . 

Two closely related heather communities 
occupy the moister and cooler sites, such as 
ridgetops and protected east-facing slopes. 
These are the Phyllodoce empetriformis I 
Lupinus latifolius , and Phyllodoce empetri- 
form isIVaccinhtm deliciosum. communities. 
Some of the dominant species in the Phyllo - 
do cel Lupinus type are Phyllodoce empetri¬ 
formis, Cassiope mertensiana, Lupinus lati¬ 
folius, Carex spectabilis, and Lycopodium sp. 
Species characteristic of the Phyllodoce! 
Vaccinium type include Phyllodoce empetri¬ 
formis, Cassiope m ertensiana, Vaccinium 
deliciosum, Lupinus latifolius, and Anten- 
naria lanata. 

Snowbed communities are found at highest 
elevations in those localized areas where 
snowbanks persist until late in the growing 
season. Generally these sites are easily recog- 

3 Data on subalpine meadows were in personal com¬ 
munication from Mr. Jan Henderson, Department 
of Botany, Oregon State University, Corvallis. 


nized by the overwhelming dominance of 
Carex nigricans. 

In general, Phyllodoce and related cooler, 
moister subalpine community types are most 
common at the head of the west branch of 
Butter Creek (e.g., around Cliff Lake) and 
least common at the head of the east branch 
below Pinnacle Peak. The Festuca-types are 
distributed in a reverse fashion, being most 
abundant on the slopes below Pinnacle Peak 
and extending toward Unicorn Peak. 

Meadow-associated or timberline tree spe¬ 
cies have already been mentioned. None are 
known to invade the Fest^ca-dominated com¬ 
munities to any extent. However, both sub¬ 
alpine fir and mountain hemlock have invaded 
the Phyllodoce communities, a phenomenon 
commonly encountered in the Cascade Range 
and believed related to climatic fluctuations 
(Franklin et al. 1971). 

A tentative list of mammals believed to 
inhabit the natural area as residents or tran¬ 
sients is provided in table BU-1. Important 
resident birds include blue grouse ( Dendra- 
gapus obscurus), Franklin’s grouse ( Cana - 
chites ca?iade7isis), white-tailed ptarmigan 
(Lagopus leucunts), gray jays ( Perisoreus 
canadensis), and Clark’s nutcrackers ( Nuci- 
fraga columbiana), the last named an impor¬ 
tant vector for the distribution of whitebark 
pine seeds. A bird checklist and a mammalogi- 
cal guidebook (Potts and Grater 1949) for 
Mount Rainier National Park are available 
at the Park headquarters. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

Human disturbance in the tract is essen¬ 
tially absent except in a very small area near 
the terminus of the Pinnacle Peak trail. South 
of the saddle where it terminates, visitors 
have produced numerous trails, campfire 
spots, and patches of trampled vegetation. 

Perhaps the most important natural dis¬ 
turbances are the avalanches which re¬ 
peatedly plunge down some of the more 
precipitous slopes and the oversteepened 
headwater channels of Butter Creek (fig. 
BU-3). There is abundant evidence that ava¬ 
lanching is probably the single most impor- 
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tant factor in controlling forest composition 
and age in the natural area. 

RESEARCH 

The Butter Creek Research Natural Area 
is currently being used as a sampling site in 
a study of alpine and subalpine meadow 
vegetation of Mount Rainier National Park. 4 

The natural area offers innumerable oppor¬ 
tunities for ecological research on the com¬ 
munities, plants, and animals of subalpine 
regions in the Cascade Range. Its size makes 
it suitable for many types of research activities 
not possible in smaller tracts, such as studies 
of larger-sized animals. Furthermore, it pro¬ 
vides a complete mosaic of subalpine com¬ 
munities rather than an isolated representa¬ 
tion of only one. The great range in elevation 
makes it possible to study relationships over 
broad environmental and community gra¬ 
dients, from old-growth true fir-western hem¬ 
lock stands to snowbed communities situated 
760 m. (2,500 ft.) above. In addition, it offers 
an unparalleled opportunity to study succes¬ 
sion following avalanching because of the 


4 Research by Mr. Jan Henderson, Department of 
Botany, Oregon State University, Corvallis. 


wide range in age and abundance of ava¬ 
lanche tracks which are present. Finally, the 
western and eastern parts of the natural area 
have sharply contrasting bedrock, making 
possible comparative studies of communities 
on intrusive and extrusive igneous rock types. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural area 
include: Topography — special 15' x 25' 
Mount Rainier National Park, Washington 
quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, issued by the U.S. 
Geological Survey in 1955 and, for the south¬ 
ern third of the area, the 15' Packwood, Wash¬ 
ington quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, issued 
in 1962; and geology — Geologic Map and 
Sections of Mount Rainier National Park, 
Washington , scale 1:62,500 (Fiske, Hopson, 
and Waters 1963), Surficial Geology of Mount 
Rainier National Parky Washington , scale 
1:48,000 (Crandell 1969a), and Geologic Map 
of Washington, scale 1:500,000 (Huntting et 
al. 1961). The Superintendent (Mount Rainier 
National Park, Longmire, Washington) can 
provide details on the most recent aerial 
photograph and type map coverage for the 
area. 
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Table BU-1. — Tentative list of mammals for Butter Creek Research Natural Area 


Order 


Scientific name 


Common name 


Insectivora 


Chiroptera 


Lagomorpha 

Rodentia 


Carnivora 


Artiodactyla 


Neiirotnchus gibbsi 
Scapanus orarius 
Scapanus totvnsendi 
Sorex cinereus 
Sorex obs emits 
Sorex palustris 
Sorex trowbndgii 
Sorex vagrans 
Eptesicus fuscus 
Lasionycteris noctivagans 
Lasiumis cinereus 
Myotis califomicus 
Myotis evotis 
Myotis lucifugns 
Myotis volans 
Myotis yumanensis 
Lepns americanus 
Ochotona princeps 
Aplodontia nifa 
Castor canadensis 
Clethnonomys gapperi 
Erethizon dovsatum 
Entamias amoenus 
Eutamias townsendi 
Glaucomys sabnnits 
Marmota caligata 
Microtus longicaudus 
Microtus oregoni 
Microtus nchardsoni 
Neotoma cinerea 
Peromyscits maniculatus 
Phenacomys intermedins 
Spermophilus saturatus 
Ta nliasci ums dongl as i 
Thomomys talpoides 
Zapus princeps 
Canis latrans 
Felis concolor 
Lntra canadensis 
Lynx mfits 
Martes americana 
Mustela ermine a 
Mustelafrenata 
Mustela vison 
Spilogale put onus 
U>'8nft americanus 
Vulpes fulva 
Cervus canadensis 
Odocoileus h. colitmbianits 
Oreamnos americanus 


shrew mole 
coast mole 
Townsend mole 
masked shrew 
dusky shrew 
northern water shrew 
Trowbridge shrew 
wandering shrew 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
hoary bat 
California myotis 
long-eared myotis 
little brown myotis 
long-legged myotis 
Yuma myotis 
snowshoe hare 
pika 

mountain beaver 
beaver 

Gapper red-backed vole 
porcupine 

yellow-pine chipmunk 
Townsend chipmunk 
northern flying squirrel 
hoary marmot 
long-tailed vole 
Oregon or creeping vole 
Richardson vole 
bushy-tailed wood rat 
deer mouse 
heather vole 

Cascades mantled ground squirrel 
chickaree 

northern pocket gopher 
western jumping mouse 
coyote 

mountain lion or cougar 

river otter 

bobcat 

marten 

short-tailed weasel or* ermine 

long-tailed weasel 

mink 

spotted skunk or civet cat 
black bear 
red fox 
wapiti or elk 
black-tailed deer 
mountain goat 
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Figure BU-1.- Butter Creek Research Natural Area, 
Lewis County, Washington. 
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TATOOSH PLUTON AND ASSOCIATED INTRUSIVES 

GRANODIORITE AND QUARTZ MONZONITE 

DIORITE, QUARTZ DIORITE, GRANODIORITE AND QUARTZ MONZONITE 
PORPHYRIES 


EXTRUSIVE IGNEOUS ROCKS 



RHYODACITIC ASH FLOWS OF STEVENS RIDGE FORMATION 

VOLCANIC BRECCIA, SANDSTONE AND SILTSTONE OF OHANAPECOSH 
FORMATION 

BASALT BASALTICANDESITE AND ANDESITE FLOWS OF FIFES PEAK 
FORMATION 



(III! TALUSES (EXCEPT DENSELY FORESTED TALUSES) 

Mill BLOCK - FIELD DEPOSITS 

Figure BU-2 -Geology of Butter Creek Research Natural Area 
showing bedrock (upper) and surficial (lower) 
features (after Fiske, Hopson, and Waters 1963, 
and Crandell 1969a). 





Figure BU-3 .—Natural features of Butter Creek Research 
Natural Area. A: South slope of Plummer Peak; note the 
extensive avalanche tracks on the left and mixed forests 
of true firs, Douglas-fir, and western hemlock in the 
center and on the right (mid-July 1971). B: South 
slopes of Pinnacle Peak (center) and The Castle (right); 
note extensive avalanche tracks in the center of the pic¬ 
ture (mid-July 1971). C: Mosaic of subalpine meadows 
and tree groups in the parkland subzone of the Tsuga 
mertensiana Zone on the south slopes of Pinnacle Peak 
(left) and The Castle (right) (August 1969). D: Shrub 
communities dominated by Sitka alder and vine maple 
along the west branch of Butter Creek (August 1969). 
E: Forest-meadow mosaic at the head of the west 
branch of Butter Creek; two small ponds are located on 
the bench near the center of the picture (August 1969). 
F: Basin at head of the east branch of Butter Creek; a 
small pond is located near the saddle at the left of the 
picture (mid-July 1971). 













Figure £ (A3. -Natural features of Butter Creek Research 
Natural Area (continued). G: Typical old-growth noble 
fir, Pacific silver fir, and western hemlock stand at the 
confluence of the west and east branches of Butter 
Creek. H: Typical specimen of old-growth noble fir in 
the lower part of the natural area. I: Avalanche track 
communities of Sitka alder (center) and mountain hem¬ 
lock (upper right) emerging from the winter snowpack 
(mid-July 1971). J: Alaska-cedar-dominated avalanche 
track communities on the south slope of Plummer Peak 
(mid-July 1971). K: Butter Creek, Sitka alder communi¬ 
ties, and noble fir forest at the southern boundary of 
the natural area; Plummer Peak in distance (mid-July 
1971). L: View from Plummer Peak to the confluence 
of the east and west branches of Butter Creek (hidden in 
trees), showing the best developed forest stands in the 
natural area; note the younger, even-aged true fir stand 
in the center of the picture which has developed on an 
old avalanche track (mid-July 1971). 
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CANYON CREEK 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

Virgin ponderosa pine/pinegrass 
stands in the Blue Mountains of 
northeastern Oregon. 

The Canyon Creek Research Natural Area 
was established August 2,1960, as an example 
of virgin ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa ) 
stands which are important in the Blue Moun¬ 
tains of central and northeastern Oregon. 
The 284-ha. (700-acre) tract is located in 
Grant County, Oregon, and is administered 
by the Bear Valley Ranger District (John Day, 
Oregon), Malheur National Forest. Unfenced, 
topographic boundaries give it an irregular 
shape (fig. CC-1). It occupies portions of sec¬ 
tions 3, 4, 9, and 10, T. 15 S., R. 32 E., Willa¬ 
mette meridian. It lies at 44° 17' N. latitude 
and 119°52'W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Access is rather difficult because the nearest 
road terminates approximately 2.5 km. (1.5 
miles) from the tract at a privately owned 
ranch. Directions should be obtained from the 
Bear Valley District Ranger together with a 
letter of introduction to the ranch owner. The 
rancher is most helpful when he knows a per¬ 
son has business on National Forest land, and 
he can give specific directions for following 
the correct jeep trail across his property. 
Public accommodations are available in Can¬ 
yon City, 19 km. (12 miles) north on U.S. 
Highway 395 or at Wickiup Camp 10 km. 
(6 miles) south. Primitive camps are located 

1 Description prepared by Dr. F. C. Hall, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Region 6, 
Portland, Oregon. 


along Canyon Creek adjacent to the natural 
area; however, all stream water on livestock 
range is a potential source of typhoid fever 
and should be boiled. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Canyon Creek Research Natural Area 
varies from 1,433- to 1,798-m. (4,700- to 
5,900-ft.) elevation. It occupies a topographi¬ 
cally gentle, southerly facing enclosed basin 
which rises from Canyon Creek to moderately 
steep ridges on the northern and western 
edges. Slope aspects are east, south, and west. 

The natural area contains both granitic 
and andesitic parent rocks and some volcanic 
ash deposits on its upper slopes. It apparently 
straddles the contact between Strawberry 
Mountain granitics and serpentines and some 
of the many andesitic and basaltic flows char¬ 
acteristic of the Blue Mountains. 

A modified continental climate prevails 
with cool, moist, partly cloudy winters and 
warm, dry, cloudless summers. Precipitation 
is moderate and seasonal, usually occurring 
as snow. Climatic data from Seneca, 16 km. 
(10 miles) southwest in a rain shadow valley, 
is as follows (U.S. Weather Bureau 1965): 


Mean annual temperature .4.7"C. (40.5°F.) 

Mean January temperature .-4.7°(’. (2S.G°F.) 

Mean July temperature.15.8°(\ (60.4°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature .(7.0 U F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature . . 28.8°(’. (85.9°F.) 

Average annual precipitation.804 mm. (11.05 in.) 

June through August 

precipitation. 40 mm. (1.50 in.) 

Average annual snowfall .177 cm. (60.8 in.) 


Soils are variable. At lower elevations, 
residual and colluvial soils from granite are 
present in small areas. Generally, the upper 
slopes are covered by volcanic ash soils with 
buried residual profiles from andesite or 
granite. They may be broadly classed as Gray 
Wooded under forest cover and Regosols under 
juniper and bunchgrasses. 
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BIOTA 

All forested stands in the area are domi¬ 
nated by ponderosa pine and are classed as 
SAF cover type 287, Interior Ponderosa Pine 
(Society of American Foresters 1954). They 
apparently fit either Kuchler’s (1964) Types 
10 or 11, Ponderosa Shrub Forest or Western 
Ponderosa Forest. Area and volume by forest 
composition (based on volume) are as follows: 


Volumejunit area 

Area 

Stand 


Bd.ft.l 



composition Cu , 

. m.jha. 

acre 

Ha . 

Acres 

Ponderosa pine 

196 

14,000 

158 

390 

Ponderosa pine (80%), 





western larch (10%), 





Douglas-fir (5%), 





grand fir (5%) 

70 

5,000 

71 

175 

Ponderosa pine (90%), 





Douglas-fir (5%), 





grand fir (5%) 

168 

12,000 

30 

75 

Ponderosa pine 

42 

3,000 

4 

10 

Total Forested Area 



264 

650 


There are, in addition, 20 ha. (50 acres) of 
nonforested communities covered by grass 
and brush. 

Ponderosa pine clearly dominates the forest. 
With increasing elevation Douglas-fir 
(Pseudotsuga menziesii) and grand fir ( Abies 
grandis) both increasingly dominate the un¬ 
derstory as reproduction, suggesting pine is 
not climax over the entire area (fig. CC-2). 
Hall (1967) has suggested that the Finns 
ponderosa!Calamagrostis rubescens commu¬ 
nity is generally successional to a grand fir- 
dominated community. Since grand fir seed 
sources are located at higher elevations and 
west of the tract, distribution of fir reproduc¬ 
tion may be associated more with seed source 
than elevation. 

Ground vegetation is dominated by pine- 
grass ( Calamagrostis mbescens ) with such 
associated species as elk sedge [Carex geyeri ), 
Fragaria spp., Lupinus caudatus, Hieracium 
scouleri , Arnica cordifolia, Ceanothus velu- 
tinus , and Vaccinium scoparium (fig. CC-2). 
To a large extent, Ceanothus velutinus is 
decadent and dead. It seems to have deterior¬ 
ated due to natural causes in the absence of 
conditions suitable for natural seed germina¬ 
tion, such as ground fire. 


This PinuslCalamagrostis community is 
the most important grazing type in the Blue 
Mountains, occupying more area than all 
other range types combined. Palatable species 
are pinegrass and elk sedge. Forage produc¬ 
tion averages 272 kg. per hectare (600 lb. per 
acre) under 40- to 50-percent tree cover. As 
fir reproduction increases, forage production 
decreases and species composition changes. 
With overgrazing, palatable plants tend to 
decrease and unpalatable forbs and annual 
grasses increase; such conditions are moder¬ 
ately common where livestock obtain water 
along Canyon Creek. 

A few nonforest communities are present 
in the natural area. Most common is the 
Juniperus occidentalislAgropyron spicatum 
Association on shallow soils. Other species 
commonly present are Cercocarpus ledifolius , 
Sandberg bluegrass [Poa secunda ), cheat- 
grass brome [Brovins tectorum ), elk sedge, 
Crepis acuminata, Achillea millefolium, Ber - 
beris repens, Danthonia unispicata, and Koe~ 
leria cristata. Some rock outcrops are occupied 
by Ceanothus velutinus associated with 
Prunus emarginata, Salix scouleriana , elk 
sedge, and Poa pratensis. A rather dense 
forest of Douglas-fir, western larch [Larix 
occidentals ), and Vaccinium scoparium is 
present along the dry creek and the east slope 
at the tract’s western edge. Associated species 
are ponderosa pine, grand fir, Osmorhiza chil - 
ensis, Salix scouleriana , elk sedge, Hieracium 
albiflorum , and pinegrass. Tree cover ap¬ 
proaches 90 percent. 

Resident and transient mammals believed 
to occur on the natural area are listed in table 
CC-1. Mule deer [Odocoileus hemionus hernia - 
nits) commonly browse in the area. Rocky 
Mountain elk [Cervus canadensis) occasionally 
winter in and near the tract. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

Fire scars are common on ponderosa pine. 
They indicate a long history of ground fires 
which occurred at 15- to 20-year intervals 
until 1910 when a fire control program was 
initiated. Presumably, these fires tended to 
maintain ponderosa pine and Ceanothus vein - 
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tinus and discourage reproduction of Douglas- 
fir and grand fir. 

Sheep grazing was common in the area 
until 1946 when it was terminated. Current 
game use is moderate to high, resulting in 
moderate to severe hedging of palatable 
browse plants. This condition is expected to 
continue. 

No other disturbance has been recorded 
since establishment. 

RESEARCH 

No research activities in the tract are known. 
Special research opportunities in the area 
include: (1) long-term study of natural forest 
succession since fire control; (2) evaluation of 
seed source in relation to distribution of fir 
reproduction; (3) effect of various soils and 
topography on biomass production under a 
rather homogeneous macroclimate; and (4) 
evaluation of game use on subordinate vege¬ 
tation. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

The U.S. Geological Survey topographic 
map for the 15' John Day, Oregon quadrangle, 
scale 1:62,500, issued in 1939, covers the 
natural area. Either the District Ranger (Bear 


Valley Ranger District) or Forest Supervisor 
(Malheur National Forest, John Day, Oregon) 
can provide details on the most recent aerial 
photo coverage and forest type maps for the 
area. 
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Table CC-1. — Tentative list of mammals for the Canyon Creek Research Natural Area 


Order 


Scientific name 


Common name 


Insectivora 


Chiroptera 


Lagomorpha 

Rodentia 


Carnivora 


Artiodactyla 


Scapanus orariits 
Sorex palus tris 
Sorex preblei. 

Sorex vagrans 
Antvozons pallidas 
Eptesicus fuscus 
Lasionyctens noctivagans 
Lasinms cinerens 
Myotis californicus 
Myotis evotis 
My otis lucifiLCjns 
Myotis subulatus 
Myotis thysanodes 
Myotis volans 
Myotis yumanensis 
Pipistrellus hesperus 
Plecotus townsendi 
Lepus americamts 
Castor canadensis 
Clethiionomys yapperi 
Erethizon dorsatum 
Eutamias amoenus 
Glaucomys sabnnus 
Marm ota flaviventi is 
Microtus longicaudns 
Microtus montanus 
Microtas lichardsoni 
Neotoma cinerea 
Peromyscus maniculatus 
Ph e nacon ? ys int erm ediu s 
Spermophilus beldingi 
Spermophilus columbianas 
Spermophilus lateralis 
Tamiasciums hudsonicus 
Thomomys talpoides 
Canis lat vans 
Felis concolor 
Lynx canadensis 
Lynx rufus 
Martcs americana 
Maries pennanti 
Mephitis mephitis 
Mustela ertninea 
Mu stela frenata 
Mustela vison 
Procyon lot or 
Spilogale putorius 
Tax idea tax as 
Ursus americamts 
Vulpesfulva 
Cervits canadensis 
Odocoileus h. he ini onus 


coast mole 

northern water shrew 
Preble shrew 
wandering shrew 
pallid bat 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
hoary bat 
California myotis 
long-eared myotis 
little brown myotis 
small-footed myotis 
fringed myotis 
long-legged myotis 
Yuma myotis 
western pipistrel 
Townsend big-eared bat 
snowshoe hare 
beaver 

Gapper red-backed vole 
porcupine 

yellow-pine chipmunk 
northern flying squirrel 
yellow-bellied marmot 
long-tailed vole 
mountain vole 
Richardson vole 
bushy-tailed wood rat 
deer mouse 
heather vole 
Belding ground squirrel 
Columbian ground squirrel 
mantled ground squirrel 
red squirrel 

northern pocket gopher 
coyote 

mountain lion or cougar 

Canadian lynx 

bobcat 

marten 

fisher 

striped skunk 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 

long-tailed weasel 

mink 

raccoon 

spotted skunk or civet cat 

badger 

black bear 

red fox 

wapiti or elk 

mule deer 
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Figure CC-2.— Natural features of the Canyon Creek Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Juniperus occidental is/ 
Agropyron spicatum community on shallow soil in a 
forest opening. Upper right: Pinus ponderosa/Calama- 
grostis rubescens community found on residual soils on 
the lower, south-exposed slopes. Lower left: Pinus/ 
Pteridium aquilinum/Calamagrostis community with 
seedlings, saplings, and poles of Douglas-fir which is 
found on the upper-slope volcanic ash soils. Lower 
right: General view of east-facing slope at the west edge 
of the natural area showing ponderosa pine overstory, 
Douglas-fir reproduction, and shrub-dominated opening. 
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CEDAR FLATS RESEARCH 
NATURAL AREA 1 

Old-growth stands of western red- 
cedar and Douglas-fir growing on 
valley bottom benches in the south¬ 
western Washington Cascade Range. 

Cedar Flats Research Natural Area was 
established on March 14, 1946, to exemplify 
the western redcedar (Thuja plicata) stands 
found on valley bottom habitats in the Wash¬ 
ington Cascade Range. The 275-ha. (680-acre) 
tract is located in Skamania County, Wash¬ 
ington, and is administered by the Lewis 
River Ranger District (Cougar, Washington), 
Gifford Pinchot National Forest. The tract 
occupies portions of sections 11, 12, and 13, 
T. 7 N., R. 6 E., Willamette meridian. Legal 
lines form the boundaries on the north, west, 
and south and the Muddy River forms the 
boundary on the east (fig. CF-1). It lies at 
at 45°06' N. latitude and 122°01'W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The natural area is located approximately 
5 km. (3 miles) north of the Lewis River 
Ranger Station on Forest Road 125. The 
Lewis River Ranger Station is easiest to 
reach from the west via Woodland and 
Cougar, which are approximately 73 km. 
(46 miles) and 27 km. (17 miles) away on 
State Highway 503 and Forest Road N90. 
Forest Road 125 cuts through the north¬ 
western part of the natural area providing 
easy access (fig. CF-1). An old trail traverses 
the area from north to south along the western 


1 Description prepared by Dr. J. F. Franklin, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 


edge of section 12 and can be utilized for por¬ 
tions of its length. The southwestern quarter 
of the research natural area is presently least 
accessible. 

The nearest commercial accommodations 
are in Woodland, Washington, or can some¬ 
times be arranged in Cougar. There are 
several improved forest camps in the vicinity 
of the natural area along the Muddy River. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Most of the Cedar Flats Research Natural 
Area occupies a gently undulating series of 
benches along the Muddy River. The north¬ 
western corner of the natural area (west of 
Forest Road 125) is located on moderately 
steep slopes at the foot of some mountain 
ridges. Elevations range from about 366 to 
640 m. (1,200 to 2,000 ft.). 

Bedrock in the natural area is composed of 
Oligocene-Miocene volcanic rocks such as 
andesite flow breccias and andesite (Huntting 
et al. 1961). The benches are, of course, com¬ 
posed mainly of deposited materials. The 
exact nature of these materials and their 
mode of origin is unknown, but alluvium, 
glacial outwash, and mudflows are probably 
included. There are also surflcial deposits of 
various Pleistocene and/or Recent volcanic 
ash or pumice falls, some of the ejecta forming- 
distinct layers. Samples collected from sur¬ 
faces of a nearby mudflow suggest that 
materials from at least the St. Helens “W” 
and Mount Rainier “C” ash deposits are 
present (Crandell 1969). 2 

The climate is wet and cool. Precipitation 
is seasonal, peaking during winter months 
and reaching low levels during the summer 
period. There are no nearby weather stations 
for which published data are available; how- 


2 Personal communication from Dr. H. W. Smith, 
Agronomy Department, Washington State Univer¬ 
sity, Pullman. 
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ever, unpublished records for the Lewis River 
Ranger Station, located approximately 5 km. 
(3 miles) south of the natural area, are on 
file there. 

Soils within the natural area have not been 
carefully examined. Soil types belonging to 
the Brown Podzolic, Sols Bruns Acides, Allu¬ 
vial, and Humic Gley great soils groups were 
encountered during the reconnaissance. Or¬ 
ganic soils are associated with some of the 
swamp and marsh land habitat. Soil profiles 
within the natural area typically exhibit 
several primary or secondary depositions of 
Pleistocene and/or Recent volcanic ejecta. 

BIOTA 

Approximately 255 ha. (630 acres) of the 
natural area are occupied by forest and 20 ha. 
(50 acres) by nonforested communities. Areas 
by SAF cover types are as follows (Society of 
American Foresters 1954): 


No. 

Name 

Area 

230 

Douglas-Fir — 



Western Hemlock 3 

162 ha. (400 acres) 

228 

Western Redcedar 

89 ha. (220 acres) 

221 

Red Alder 

4 ha. (10 acres) 


The area would include Kuchler’s (1964) 
Types 2, Cedar-Hemlock-Douglas Fir Forest; 
and 25, Alder-Ash Forest. The area falls with¬ 
in the Tsuga heterophylla Zone of Franklin 
and Dyrness (1969). 

The most abundant tree species within the 
natural area are western redcedar and Doug- 
las-fir ( Pseudotsuga menziesii). Other coni¬ 
ferous tree species present in lesser numbers 
are western hemlock ( Tsuga heterophylla), 
Pacific silver fir ( Abies amabilis), grand fir 
C Abies grandis), and western white pine 
(Finns monticola ). Hardwoods commonly en¬ 
countered are red alder ( Alnus rubra), big- 
leaf maple ( Acer macrophyllum), and black 
cottonwood (Populus trichocaiya). 

Stands of old-growth western redcedar and 
associated swamps and marshes are the key 
features of the natural area (fig. CF-2). These 
are located on higher benches in the center of 

3 A portion of this area, particularly that occupied 
by younger stands, might be classified as SAP type 
229, Pacific Douglas-Fir. 


the tract near Forest Road 125 (fig. CF-1). 
The western redcedar range from 90- to 300- 
cm. (36- to 120-in.) d.b.h. (fig. CF-2) and 
reach heights in excess of 60 m. (200 ft.). 
Some individual areas of dense western red¬ 
cedar trees, which were cruised at the time of 
the natural area establishment, contain tim¬ 
ber volumes exceeding 2,800 cu. m. per ha. 
(200,000 bd. ft. per acre). 

Acer circinatum and Polystichum muni - 
turn dominate the shrub and herb layers of 
most western redcedar stands (fig. CF-2). 
Cornus nuttallii , Pacific yew, (Taxus brevi- 
folia ), and bigleaf maple complete the list of 
common tall shrubs and small trees. Oplo- 
panax horridum and Berberis nervosa are 
typical low shrubs. There is a rich selection 
of herbs such as Achlys triphylla, Tiarella 
unifoliata, Blechnum spicant , Vancouveria 
hexandra , and Gymnocarpium dryopteris . 

A variety of swamp and marsh communi¬ 
ties are associated with seasonally or con¬ 
tinuously wet sites. They provide habitat for a 
rich collection of aquatic and semiaquatic 
plant species. Large areas of this type tend 
to be a mosaic of shrub- and herb-dominated 
stands with scattered stunted red alder and, 
perhaps, conifers on hummocks (fig. CF-2). 
The more common shrubs are Salix spp., 
Spiraea sp., Rubus spectabilis , Cornus stolo- 
nifera, Pyrus rivularis , Primus emarginata , 
and Acer circinatum. Herb dominants include 
Athyrium. filix-femina , Carer obnupta , Scir- 
pus micro carpus, and Lysichitum ameri- 
canum. 

Stands dominated by Douglas-fir occupy 
the bulk of the natural area. These include 
both old-growth and second-growth age 
classes, the former surrounding the western 
redcedar type and blending with it at its 
edges. In these Douglas-fir-dominated stands, 
western hemlock and Pacific silver fir appear 
to be the climax species. Successional pro¬ 
cesses are particularly evident in the stands 
on the west and south where the Douglas-fir 
overstory is rapidly breaking up. 

The Douglas-fir-dominated stands appear 
to occupy a wide range of environmental 
conditions judging by variations in under¬ 
story composition. In the southwestern corner 
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of the natural area, Gaultheria shallow,, Acer 
circinatum , Berberis nervosa , and Achlys 
triphylla are typical understory dominants. 
On other sites an herbaceous-dominated under¬ 
story (e.g., Polystichum munitum and Van- 
couveria hexandra) suggest much more mesic 
and fertile conditions. 

Wildlife make significant use of the natural 
area. It provides late fall and winter range 
for a herd of Roosevelt elk (Cervus canadensis 
roosevelti ) and for deer (Odocoileus hemionus 
columbianus ). In fact, these animals may be 
encountered in the area at almost any time 
of year and their grazing undoubtedly has a 
significant impact on the character of the 
plant communities. Black bear (Ursus ameri- 
canus) also forage the swampy areas during 
the spring, and some may possibly hibernate 
on the natural area. Predators such as coyote 
(Cams latrans), cougar (Felis concolor ), and 
bobcat (Lynx mfus) are occasional visitors, 
probably following the deer and elk. Other 
animals such as mink (Lutreola lutreola), 
river otter (Lutra canadensis pacifica ), and 
beaver (Castor canadensis) inhabit areas 
along the Muddy River. A complete list of 
mammals believed to utilize the natural area 
is provided in table CF-1. 

The variety of semiaquatic and terrestrial, 
forested and open areas, undoubtedly provide 
habitat for a variety of birds, reptiles, and 
amphibians. 

RESEARCH 

No research is presently known to be in 
progress on the natural area. Short-term 
studies would be extremely timely since a 
large portion of the natural area will be 
flooded if work proceeds on a proposed and 
licensed power dam on the Muddy River. 
Research opportunities include studies of: 
(1) the ecology of western redcedar and as¬ 
sociated conifers; (2) patterns in community 
composition and structure in relation to en¬ 
vironmental conditions; (3) effects of Roose¬ 


velt elk on plant communities; and (4) rela¬ 
tionships between small animal populations 
and plant communities over a range of ter¬ 
restrial and semiaquatic habitats. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

The only recent natural disturbances are 
those associated with the activity of the 
Muddy River along the eastern boundary. 
There is no evidence of recent wildfires within 
the natural area. The fire which gave rise to 
the second-growth Douglas-fir stands occurred 
at least 130 years ago. 

Human disturbances are confined to road¬ 
sides and the margins of the natural area. 
Unfortunately, the forest stand on private 
land adjacent to the southern boundary of 
the natural area was clearcut about 1967; 
this has produced, and will continue to pro¬ 
duce, some edge effects, exposing this bound¬ 
ary to windfall damage. Forest Road 125 
has altered natural conditions in the north¬ 
western corner of the natural area to an 
unknown degree, but it is located at the 
extreme western edges of the benches. 

As mentioned, the area does lie partially 
within the reservoir area of Pacific Power 
and Light Company's Muddy River Dam pro¬ 
ject. It is not known whether the dam will be 
built or, if so, when. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural area 
include: Topography —15' Mount St. Helens, 
Washington quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, is¬ 
sued by the U.S. Geological Survey in 1956; 
and geology — Geologic Maps of Washington, 
scale 1:500,000 (Huntting et al. 1961). The 
District Ranger (Lewis River Ranger Dis¬ 
trict) or Forest Supervisor (Gifford Pinchot 
National Forest, Vancouver, Washington) can 
provide details on the most recent aerial photo 
coverage and forest type maps for the area. 
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Table CF-1. — Tentative list of mammals for Cedar Flats Research Natural Area 


Order 

Scientific name 

Common name 

Insectivora 

Neuro t ri ah us g i b bs i 

shrew mole 


Scapanus ovaritis 

coast mole 


Sorex benclirii 

marsh shrew 


Sorex obscurus 

dusky shrew 


Sorex trowbridgii 

Trowbridge shrew 


So rex vagrans 

wandering shrew 

Chiroptera 

Eptesi cus fuscus 

big brown bat 


Lasionycteris noctivagans 

silver-haired bat 


Lasiurus cinereus 

hoary bat 


Myotis califomicns 

California myotis 


Myotis evotis 

long-eared myotis 


Myotis lucifiigus 

little brown myotis 


Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 


Myotis yumanensis 

Yuma myotis 


Plecotus townsendi 

Townsend big-eared bat 

Lagomorpha 

Lepus americanus 

snowshoe hare 

Rodentia 

Aplodontia rufa 

mountain beaver 


Castor canadensis 

beaver 


Clethrionomys gupperi 

Gapper red-backed vole 


Erethizon dorsatunt 

porcupine 


Eutamias townsendi 

Townsend chipmunk 


Glattcomys sab?•/nits 

northern flying squirrel 


Mic rot us lo ngican dus 

long-tailed vole 


Mic rot us oregovi 

Oregon or creeping vole 


Neotoma cincrea 

bushy-tailed wood rat 


Pe row ys cus ntauiculutus 

deer mouse 


Ta in iascinru s dungIa si 

chickaree 


Zapus princcps 

western jumping mouse 

Carnivora 

Can is l at vans 

coyote 


Felis concolor 

mountain lion or cougar 


Lutra canadensis 

river otter 


Lynx rnfus 

bobcat 


Mantes a mericana 

marten 


Must eta enninea 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 


Mu stela frcuutu 

long-tailed weasel 


Mustela vison 

mink 


Spit ay ale put oriu s 

spotted skunk or civet cat 


l Ins us a m erica nus 

black bear 

Artiodactyla 

Odocoileus h. colu in himms 

black-failed deer 


Cervus canadensis roosevelti 

Roosevelt elk 
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Figure CF-2- Vegetation types in the Cedar Flats 
Research Natural Area. 

























































Figure CF-3 .—Communities of the Cedar Flats Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Old-growth Douglas-fir and 
smaller associated western hemlock dominate a large 
portion of the natural area; bigleaf maple (left fore¬ 
ground) are scattered through both the upland and 
swamp habitats. Upper right: Grove of old-growth 
western redcedar showing typical understory domi¬ 
nants—Acer circinatum and Polystichum munitum. 
Lower left: Hardwoods, particularly red alder, are scat¬ 
tered through swampy areas, such as this one dominated 
by Cyperaceae. Lower right: Old-growth specimens of 
western redcedar attain diameters in excess of 250-cm. 
(100-in.) b.h. 
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CHERRY CREEK 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

Old-growth Douglas-fir and west¬ 
ern hemlock stands growing on 
slopes and ridgetops in the south¬ 
western Oregon Coast Ranges. 

The Cherry Creek Research Natural Area 
was established on February 4, 1965. It typi¬ 
fies virgin, old-growth Douglas-fir ( Pseudo- 
^sucja menziesii )-western hemlock (Txuga het- 
drophyllci) stands as they occur on sedimentary 
naterials in the southwestern Oregon Coast 
Ranges. The 239-ha. (590-acre) tract is located 
in Coos County, Oregon, and is administered 
oy the Coos Bay District (Coos Bay, Oregon), 
Bureau of Land Management (BLM). The 
natural area occupies portions of sections 17, 
18, 19, and 20, T. 27 S., R. 10 W., Willamette 
meridian (fig. CH-1). It lies at 45° 13' N. lati- 
:ude and 123°56' W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The normal approach to the natural area is 
rom Coquille, to the south. Just west of the 
loquille High School, turn north from State 
Iighway 42 onto the Fairview-McKinley 
load. At Fairview, 14.5 km. (9 miles) to the 
lorth, turn southeast (right) onto the Coos 
3ay Wagon Road. Follow this road to Cherry 
>eek Park (about 11 km. or 7 miles) and 
urn left on Cherry Creek County Road which 
ater changes to the B.L.M. Cherry Creek 
Access Road (27-11-27.0). Follow it for 9.5 
:m. (6 miles) to the Big Tree Recreational 


! Description prepared by Dr. J. F. Franklin, U.S. 
department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Ran^e Experiment Station, 
forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Site at the edge of the natural area. The 
vicinity of the natural area can also be reached 
via the BLM Middle Creek Access Road (27- 
11-29.0) and Burnt Mountain Road (27-11- 
12.0). To approach the north side of the 
natural area in this way, turn onto the Middle 
Creek Access Road about 6 km. (4 miles) east 
of Fairview. 

There are no roads or trails within the 
main body of the natural area. Access is by 
cross-country travel. 

The nearest commercial accommodations 
are in Coquille and Coos Bay, approximately 
35 km. (22 miles) and 50 km. (31 miles) away, 
respectively. There are several improved 
forest camps in the vicinity, the most con¬ 
venient being located on Middle Creek. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Cherry Creek Research Natural Area 
occupies complex ridge and valley topog¬ 
raphy bounding a portion of Cherry Creek. 
Slopes are generally moderate to steep on the 
middle and lower slopes and gentle to mod¬ 
erate along the ridgetops (fig. CH-1). Eleva¬ 
tions range from about 207 m. (680 ft.) along 
Cherry Creek to 451 m. (1,480 ft.) in the 
northwestern corner of the natural area. The 
topography is very complex and dissected. 

Sedimentary bedrock underlies the entire 
natural area. These sand and siltstones belong 
to the Tyee formation of Middle Eocene Age 
(Pech 1961). 

The climate is wet and mild. Precipitation 
is seasonal, with a peak in January and 
December and a minimum in July and Aug¬ 
ust. The summer drought period is more 
pronounced than in northern Oregon and 
Washington coastal mountains. The following 
climatic data are from the closest weather 
station at Sitkum located about 5 km. (3 
miles) to the southeast (U.S. Weather Bureau 
1965): 
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Mean annual temperature.11.1°C. (52.0°F.) 

Mean January temperature.4.2°C. (40.6°F.) 

Mean July temperature.17.2°C. (63.0°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature .0.8°C. (33.5°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature . .25.1°C. (77.2°F.) 

Average annual precipitation . . .2,035 mm. (80.11 in.) 
June through August 

precipitation.82 mm. (3.21 in.) 

A soil survey for the area is not available, 
but most soils tend toward relatively deep, 
Reddish-Brown Lateritics developed in col¬ 
luvium and residuum from silt and sand¬ 
stones. Surface (Al) horizons are typically 
dark brown in color and the B2 horizon has a 
clay-loam texture and fine to very fine, sub- 
angular, blocky structure. Depth to bedrock 
(R horizon) is typically from 100 to over 150 
cm. (40 to 60 in.). A horizons typically average 
about 20 cm. (8 in.) in thickness and B hori¬ 
zons 75 to 90 cm. (30 to 35 in.). 

BIOTA 

All 239 ha. (590 acres) of the Cherry Creek 
Research Natural Area are classified as SAF 
cover type 230, Douglas-Fir — Western Hem¬ 
lock (Society of American Foresters 1954). 
The area falls within Kiichler’s (1964) Type 2 
(Cedar-Hemlock-Douglas Fir Forest) and the 
Tsuga heterophylla Zone of Franklin and 
Dyrness (1969). 

Douglas-fir and western hemlock dominate 
the natural area. The average age of the 
Douglas-fir is not known, but it is believed 
to be in excess of 300 years. Old-growth 
Douglas-firs average 125- to 175-cm. (50- to 
70-in.) d.b.h. The maximum recorded size is 
294-cm. (116-in.) d.b.h. and 86.9 m. (285 ft.) 
high at over 600 years of age. Western hem¬ 
lock typically average 75- to 100-cm. (30- 
to 40-in.) d.b.h. and are somewhat younger in 
age than associated Douglas-fir. Other tree 
species present on the natural area include 
western redcedar ( Thuja plicata) and tanoak 
(Lithocarpus densiflora), with bigleaf maple 
(Acer macrophyllum ,) and California-laurel 
(Umbellularia californica ) common in stream- 
side areas (fig. CH-2). 

The climax tree species on the natural area 
clearly appears to be western hemlock. Hem¬ 


lock seedlings and saplings are more abun¬ 
dant than those of any other coniferous 
species. In some areas sprout and seedling 
reproduction of tanoak is also common, sug¬ 
gesting it may also be a climax species. Very 
little reproduction of Douglas-fir or western 
redcedar is present anywhere on the natural 
area. 

Most of the forest communities on the 
natural area are assignable to one of the 
associations recognized by Bailey (1966) in a 
study of nearby old-growth forests. The com¬ 
munities on middle and lower slopes and on 
broad mesic ridgetops appear to belong to the 
Tsuga heterophyllalPolystichum munitum — 
Oxalis oregana Association. The understory 
is dominated by a dense cover of Polystichum 
munitum , with many other associated herbs 
such as Oxalis oregana, Tiarella trifoliata, 
Adiantum pedatum, Athyrium filix-femina , 
Blechnum spicant, Montia sibirica , and Gal¬ 
ium triflorum (fig. CH-2). The shrubby layer 
is poorly developed, being confined to Berberis 
nervosa and scattered cover of vine maple 
(Acer circinatum), Vaccmium parvifolium , 
V. ovatum , and Rhododendron macrophyl¬ 
lum. A community related to Bailey’s (1966) 
Tsuga heterophylla — Pseudotsiiga menziesiil 
Rhododendron macrophyllum I Berberis ner¬ 
vosa Association occurs on some upper side 
slopes and narrow ridgetops, particularly 
those with a southerly or westerly aspect. 
Shrubs such as Rhododendron macrophyllum 
and Berberis nervosa and small hardwoods 
such as tanoak and golden chinkapin ( Cas- 
tan ops is chrysophylla) are much more con¬ 
spicuous in communities of this type. Con¬ 
versely, the herbaceous layer is much more 
poorly developed. 

Resident and transient mammals believed 
to occur within the natural area are listed in 
table CH-1. The most important mammal, 
the Roosevelt elk (Cervus canade?isis roose- 
velti), utilizes the area and its surroundings 
heavily. Browsing and trampling by elk is 
undoubtedly a major influence upon the char¬ 
acter of the understory communities within 
the forest stands and helps account for their 
relatively open nature. Elk trails provide 
some of the easiest means for travel through 
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the area. Heaviest elk use appears to be the 
broad ridge tops in the center and southern 
half of the natural area. 

There are several miles of live stream course 
within the natural area. These streams and 
the streamside areas provide specialized habi¬ 
tats for a variety of flora and fauna. A few 
minor tributaries of Cherry Creek are located 
entirely within the natural area and support 
both steelhead ( Salmo gairdneri) and sea-run 
cutthroat trout ( Salmo clarki). 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

Major human influences upon the area are 
related to the road construction and clearcut 
logging operations adjacent to the natural 
area boundaries. Burnt Mountain Road (27- 
11-12.0), which is located along the northern 
edge of the natural area, is probably most 
important in this regard. Construction and 
maintenance of this road has influenced the 
slopes below, which are within the natural 
area. A picnic site and short nature trail have 
been developed along the western edge of the 
natural area (Big Tree Site). There is rela¬ 
tively little visitor use of the natural area core 
because of the lack of trails. 

There is no evidence that wildfires have 
occurred within the natural area for at least 
190 years. Nor is there evidence of recent 
catastrophic damage by windthrow or bark 
beetles. 

RESEARCH 

No research studies are presently known 
to be in progress on the Cherry Creek Research 
Natural Area. Some data on community struc¬ 
ture and limited plant collections have been 
obtained by Forest Service personnel. The 
natural area provides an excellent site for 
studying the old-growth coniferous forest that 
once typified a large portion of Oregon’s 
Coast Ranges and for studying the effect of 
Roosevelt elk upon the structure and compo¬ 
sition of such communities. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Maps applicable to the natural area include: 


Topography — 15' Sitkum, Oregon quad¬ 
rangle, scale 1:62,500, issued by the U.S. 
Geological Survey in 1955; and geology — 
Geologic Map of Oregon West of the 121st 
Meridian, scale 1:500,000 (Peck 1961). The 
District Manager (Coos Bay District, Bureau 
of Land Management, Coos Bay, Oregon) can 
provide details on the most recent aerial photo 
coverage and forest type maps for the area. 
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Table CH-1. — Tentative list of mammals for Cherry Creek Research Natural Area 1 


Order 

Scientific name 

Common name 

Insectivora 

Neiirotrichns gibbsi 

shrew mole 


*Scapanus ovaritis 

coast mole 


Sorex bendirii 

marsh shrew 


Sorex pacificns 

Pacific shrew 


* So rex troivbndgii 

Trowbridge shrew 


So rex vagrans 

wandering shrew 

Chiroptera 

Antrozous pallidus 

pallid bat 


Eptesicus fusens 

big brown bat 


Lasionycteris noctivagans 

silver-haired bat 


Lasiums borealis 

red bat 


Lasiums cinereiis 

hoary bat 


Myot is califo 1 n icus 

California myotis 


My of is evotis 

long-eared myotis 


Myotis lucifugits 

little brown myotis 


Myotis thysanodes 

fringed myotis 


Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 


Myot is yum aliens is 

Yuma myotis 


Plecotus townsendi 

Townsend big-eared bat 

Lagomorpha 

Lepits americanus 

snowshoe hare 


Sylvilagus bachmani 

brush rabbit 

Rodentia 

Aplodontia rufa 

mountain beaver 


Arborimas albipes 

white-footed vole 


Arborinuts longicaudus 

red tree vole 


*Castor canadensis 

beaver 


Clothrionomys califoniiats 

California red-backed vole 


Ercthizon dorsatum 

porcupine 


*Ei i ta m ias town sc ndi 

Townsend chipmunk 


Glaucornys sabriuus 

northern flying squirrel 


Mi c rot us longicaudu s 

long-tailed vole 


Microhm oregoni 

Oregon or creeping vole 


Microhm townsendi 

Townsend vole 


Neotoma cinerea 

bushy-tailed wood rat 


Neotoma fuscipes 

dusky-footed wood rat 


*Peromyscus nut niculat its 

deer mouse 


Spennophilus beech eyi 

California ground squirrel 


Turniaschints doitglasi 

chickaree 


Zapus trinotatns 

Pacific jumping mouse 

Carnivora 

Bassoriscus astutus 

ringtail or miner’s cat 


Can is lot runs 

coyote 


Pel is con color 

mountain lion or cougar 


Lynx rufus 

bobcat 


Marten americuna 

marten 


Must el a ermine a 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 


Mu stela frenata 

long-tailed weasel 


Mu st el a vison 

mink 


*Procyon lotor 

raccoon 


Spilogale putorius 

spotted skunk or civet cat 


Ursus americanus 

black bear 

Artiodactyla 

*Ce run s ca na de ns is 

wapiti or elk 


*Odocoileus h. columbianus 

black-tailed deer 


1 Asterisk (*) indicates habitation verified by sign, sighting, or collection. 
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Figure CH-J -Cherry Creek Research Natural Area 
Coos County, Oregon. 





Figure CH-2.— Natural features of Cherry Creek Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Stand of western hemlock 
with dense Polystichum munitum understory located on 
a ridgetop bench. Upper right: Mixed stand of Douglas- 
fir (left) and western hemlock (right) on steep canyon 
sideslope. Center: Typical understory species including 
Polystichum munitum, Oxalis oregana, Vaccinium 
ovatum, V. parvifoiium, and Rhododendron macro- 
phyllum. Lower left: Open, lower-slope stand of west¬ 
ern redcedar, bigleaf maple, and California-laurel. Lower 
right: Main branch of Cherry Creek near its exit from 
the natural area. 
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COQUILLE RIVER FALLS 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

Port-Orford-cedar and Douglas-fir 
growing in a rugged mountain can¬ 
yon in the southwestern Oregon 
Coast Ranges. 

The Coquille River Falls Research Natural 
Area was established on January 31, 1945, to 
provide examples of virgin old-growth Port- 
Orford-cedar (Chamaecyparis la wsoniana ) 
stands. The 202-ha. (500-acre) tract is located 
in Coos County, Oregon, and is administered 
by the Powers Ranger District, Powers, Ore¬ 
gon (Siskiyou National Forest). The natural 
area occupies portions of sections 16, 17, 18, 
20, and 21, T. 33 S, R. 11 W., Willamette 
meridian. The natural area is bounded by 
Forest Road 333 on the northwest, by Forest 
Road 321 on the west, south, and east, and 
by the center line of sections 16 and 17 on the 
north (fig. CO-1). It lies at 42°44' N. latitude 
and 124°03' W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Primary access is via State Highway 242 
and Powers, which lies 29 km. (18 miles) 
south of State Highway 42 and about 34 and 
48 km. (21 and 30 miles) from Myrtle Point 
and Coquille, respectively. To reach the natu¬ 
ral area, travel south from Powers on Forest 
Road 333 for about 33 km. (20 miles) to the 
bridge across the South Fork of the Coquille 
River. This bridge is located on the northwest 


* Description prepared by Dr. J. F. Franklin and 
Dr. C. T. Dyrness, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Forest Service, Pacific Noi’thwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Forestry Sciences Laboratory, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


boundary of the tract. For the next several 
kilometers Roads 333 and 321 bound the 
natural area. 

Generally, cross-country travel is necessary 
within the natural area. Immediately east of 
Squaw Creek an unmarked trail leads from 
Road 321 down to Coquille River Falls. The 
upper- and mid-slopes of the natural area on 
the south side of the river are reasonably 
accessible from the road. Access to the lower 
slopes and area of the river is difficult, how¬ 
ever. The best way to reach the latter is from 
the northwestern corner of the natural area 
entering just north of the bridge where Road 
333 crosses the South Fork of the Coquille 
River. 

The nearest commercial accommodations 
are in Powers, Myrtle Point, Coquille, and 
Gold Beach; however, there are several im¬ 
proved forest camps along Forest Road 333 
in the vicinity of the natural area: Daphne 
Grove, Myrtle Grove, and Boundary. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Coquille River Falls Research Natural 
Area occupies a topographically rugged can¬ 
yon area. Except for a few benches along 
Road 321, slopes are moderate to very steep. 
Cliffs and rock outcrops are occasionally en¬ 
countered and are very common along the 
river itself (fig. CO-2). The South Fork of the 
Coquille River and numerous other streams 
such as Squaw and Drowned Out Creek flow 
through the southern part of the natural area. 
Spring and seep areas are also common. 
Elevations within the natural area range 
from 305 to 760 m. (1,000 to 2,500 ft.). 

The natural area is relatively simple geol¬ 
ogically (Diller 1903, Wells 1955, and Peck 
1961). Bedrock is composed of sedimentary 
materials, primarily sand and siltstones, be¬ 
longing to the Tyee formation of Eocene age. 

The climate is wet and mild. Precipitation 
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is seasonal, with a peak in January and 
December and a minimum in July and August. 
The summer drought period is more pro¬ 
nounced than in the northern Oregon and 
Washington coastal mountains. The following 
climatic data are from the closest weather 
station at Powers (U.S. Weather Bureau 
1965): 

Mean annual temperature.12.0°C. (53.6°F.) 

Mean January temperature.6.6°C. (43.8°F.) 

Mean July temperature.17.6°C. (63.6°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature .1.6°C. (34.8°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature . .25.0°C. (77.0°F.) 

Average annual precipitation . .. 1,535 mm. (60.44 in.) 
June through August 

precipitation.56 mm. (2.19 in.) 

Since Powers is about 150 m. (500 ft.) lower 
in elevation, temperatures are lower and pre¬ 
cipitation higher on the natural area; iso- 
hyetal maps (Oregon State Water Resources 
Board 1959) indicate 2,500 to 2,800 mm. (100 
to 110 in.) annual precipitation. 

Soils vary greatly in depth throughout the 
area. The profiles typically are not strongly 
developed. On better sites, soils tend toward 
Reddish-Brown Lateritics with 5- to 10-em. 
(2- to 4- in.) thick A1 horizons. These profiles 
are typically developed in relatively deep col¬ 
luvial deposits. Soils are generally much shal¬ 
lower on the slopes north of the Coquille 
River, where either Brown Podzolic or Litho- 
solic types may be encountered. 

BIOTA 

All of the natural area is classed as SAF 
cover type 231, Port-Orford-Cedar-Douglas- 
Fir (Society of American Foresters 1954). 
The area falls within Kiichler’s (1964) Type 2, 
Cedar-Hemlock-Douglas Fir Forest, and the 
Tsuga lieterophylla Zone of Franklin and 
Dyrness (1969). 

Port-Orford-cedar and Douglas-fir ( Pseudo- 
tsuga menziesii ) are the most important tree 
species within the natural area composing 
approximately 22 percent and 69 percent of 
the total timber volume (fig. CO-2). There are 
particularly fine specimens of Port-Orford- 
cedar on the benches along Forest Road 321 
(fig. CO-2); these trees attain diameters in 


excess of 130 cm. (50 in.) b.h. and heights in 
excess of 60 m. (200 ft.) Western hemlock 
(■Tsuga heterophylla), grand fir ( Abies gran - 
dis ), sugar pine ( Finns lambertiana), and 
Pacific yew (Taxus brevifolia) are other coni¬ 
ferous tree species found within the tract. 
Hardwoods are well represented though not 
necessary in the highest canopy levels. These 
include red alder (Alnus rubra), tanoak 
(Lithocarpus densiflorus), golden chinkapin 
(Castanopsis chrysophylla), and Pacific ma- 
drone ( Arbutus menziesii). 

General successional trends are toward 
replacement of Douglas-fir and Port-Orford- 
cedar by western hemlock. Hemlock seedlings 
and saplings are the most abundant in mature 
forest stands, while those of grand fir and 
Port-Orford-cedar are relatively uncommon 
or absent. However, sprout and seedling re¬ 
production of tanoak is as abundant as or 
more so than than of western hemlock in 
some stands, suggesting it may also be a 
major climax species. 

There are a variety of distinctive forest 
communities found within the natural area. 
Most conspicuous are the old-growth coni¬ 
ferous stands dominated by Port-Orford-cedar 
and Douglas-fir which are concentrated south 
of the Coquille River. Polystichum munitum 
dominates the understory on moist benches 
as well as on well watered slopes or in seep 
areas. Typical associated species are Oxalis 
oregana , Berberis nervosa , Galium triflorum, 
Viola sempervirens, Hierchloe occidentalism 
and Trillium ovatum. Shrubs commonly en¬ 
countered on such sites are Vaccinium ova¬ 
tum , tanoak, and Gaultheria shallon. 

Other old-growth stands, e.g., those found 
on drier sites, may have a dense understory 
of shrubs and small trees such as Rhododen¬ 
dron macrophyllum , Vaccinium parvifolium , 
P. ovatum , tanoak, golden chinkapin, Gaul¬ 
theria shallon , and Berberis nervosa . Herba¬ 
ceous species include many of those found on 
moister sites (e.g., Polystichum munitum), 
but coverage of the herbaceous layer is typi¬ 
cally much lower. 

Younger, second-growth stands growing 
on relatively poor sites typify the natural 
area north of the Coquille River. Douglas-fir 







and Port-Orford-cedar are the most important 
coniferous tree species present, but sugar 
pine is also found in these stands. Hardwoods, 
such as golden chinkapin, tanoak, and Pacific 
madrone, are much more important than in 
the older stands, and the understory is domi¬ 
nated by shrubs such as Rhododendron mac - 
rophyllum , Gaultheria shallon, and Berberis 
nervosa. 

There are some small areas of Alnus rubral 
Polystichum munitum communities scattered 
through the southern half of the natural area 
(fig. CO-2). There is relatively little evidence 
of successional direction in these stands; re¬ 
production is lacking in almost all species. 

Mammals believed to reside or occur as 
transients within the natural area are listed 
in table CO-1. A variety of amphibians, such 
as frogs and salamanders, are associated with 
the streams and seep areas. Ensatina ( En - 
satina eschscholtzi ), Pacific giant salamander 
(Dicamp to don ensatus), and clouded salaman¬ 
ders ( Aneides ferreus) have been collected 
within the natural area. 

Specialized habitats within the Coquille 
River Falls Research Natural Area include 
the stream and stream side areas and the rock 
cliffs found along the South Fork of the Co¬ 
quille River (fig. CO-2). 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

The most serious disruptive influence has 
been the recent invasion of an exotic root 
pathogen, Phytopthora lateralis , which is 
invariably fatal to Port-Orford-cedar. In 1966 
the pathogen was not known to be present in 
the natural area and there were no cedar 
dying at that time. By 1968 dying Port- 
Orford-cedar were common along Road 321 
and extended down the drainages north of 
this road. This follows the typical pattern of 
invasion for this pathogen. In 1970 nearly 
half (47 percent) of the Port-Orford-cedar 
volume was in snags and down trees in con¬ 
trast to 16 percent in the nearby, but not yet 
infested, Port Orford Cedar Research Natural 
Area. 2 It is expected that most of the stands 


2 Unpublished cruise data on file at Powers Ranger 
Station, Siskiyou National Forest, Powers, Oregon. 


on the south side of the South Fork of the Co¬ 
quille River will eventually become infected. 

Severe fire scars are present on the old 
Port-Orford-cedar and Douglas-fir (fig. CO-2). 
These scars and the scattering of youthful 
red alder stands are evidence of periodic wild¬ 
fires in the area prior to the establishment of 
fire control programs. None appear to have 
occurred in recent years. 

Human disturbance of the area is confined 
to the road and trail side areas and to the 
vicinity of Coquille River Falls which re¬ 
ceives moderate visitor use. 

RESEARCH 

There are no research studies in progress 
on the Coquille River Falls Research Natural 
Area. Some data on community structure and 
limited plant collections have been obtained 
by Forest Service personnel. 

This natural area compliments the larger 
Port Orford Cedar Research Natural Area 
located about 5 km. (2 miles) to the northwest. 
Research opportunities include studies of: 
(1) variation in forest composition, structure, 
and dynamics under contrasting environ¬ 
mental and stand conditions; and (2) fauna 
and flora associated with rock outcrops and 
cliffs found in a major river canyon. The 
recent and rapidly progressing invasion of 
the area by Phytopthora lateralis makes 
studies of the communities and the ecological 
impacts of the pathogen upon them especially 
timely. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural area 
include: Topography — 15' Agness, Oregon 
quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, issued by the U.S. 
Geological Survey in 1954; and geology — 
Description of the Port Orford Quadrangle , 
scale 1:250,000 (Diller 1903), Preliminary 
Geologic Map of Southwestern Oregon . . . , 
scale 1:250,000 (Wells 1955), and Geologic 
Map of Oregon West of the 121st Meridian , 
scale 1:500,000 (Peck 1961). Either the Dis¬ 
trict Ranger (Powers Ranger District) or 
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on tne most recent aenai pnoto coverage ana 
forest type maps for the area. 
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Table CO-1. — Tentative list of mammals for Coquille River Falls Research Natural Area 1 


Order 

Scientific name 

Common name 

Insectivora 

Neiirotrichus gibbsi 

shrew mole 


*Scapamis oravins 

coast mole 


Sore. r bendirii 

marsh shrew 


Sorex pacificus 

Pacific shrew 


*Sorex trowbridgii 

Trowbridge shrew 

Chiroptera 

Avtrozous pallidus 

pallid bat 


Ep te sic a s fi iscu s 

big brown bat 


Lasionycteris noctivagans 

silver-haired bat 


Lasiw'its borealis 

red bat 


Lasiiirus cinereus 

hoary bat 


Myotis californicus 

California myotis 


Myotis evotis 

long-eared myotis 


Myotis lucifagus 

little brown myotis 


Myotis thysanodes 

fringed myotis 


Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 


Myotis yiunancnsis 

Yuma myotis 


Plecotus towusendi 

Townsend big-eared bat 

Lagomorpha 

Lepus americanns 

snowshoe hare 

Rodentia 

Aplodontia riifa 

mountain beaver 


Arborinuts albipes 

white-footed vole 


t[ A rborimus longicaudus 

red tree vole 


Castor canadensis 

beaver 


Clethrionomys californicus 

California red-backed vole 


Erethizon dorsatum 

porcupine 


*Eutamias townsendi 

Townsend chipmunk 


Glancomys sabrinus 

northern flying squirrel 


Microtns oregoni 

Oregon or creeping vole 


*Pero my s c ns manicnlatn s 

deer mouse 


*T(t mi a s ci urns don g l a s i 

chickaree 


Zapus trinotatus 

Pacific jumping mouse 

Carnivora 

Iiassa 1 7 s cus astutn s 

ringtail or miner's cat 


Can is l at vans 

coyote 


Fclis con col or 

mountain lion or cougar 


Lutra canadensis 

river otter 


Lynx rnfus 

bobcat 


Mart vs amvricana 

marten 


Mu stela ermine a 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 


Mnstela Jrenata 

long-tailed weasel 


Mustela vison 

mink 


Procyon lotor 

raccoon 


Spit o gale pit tori us 

spotted skunk or civet cat 


Ursus americanns 

black bear 

Artiodactyla 

:l: Cervns canadensis roosevelti 

Roosevelt elk 


:t Odocoileus h. coinntbianus 

black-tailed deer 


1 Asterisk (*) indicates habitation verified by sign, sighting, or collection. 
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Figure CO-7 -Coquille River Falls Research Natural Area, 
Coos County, Oregon. 


Figure CO-2 .—Natural features of the Coquille River Falls Re¬ 
search Natural Area. A: Coquille River Falls near the 
center of the natural area. B: Fire scar on otherwise 
vigorous specimen of Port-Orford-cedar; scars are com¬ 
mon on old-growth cedars and Douglas-fir within the 
natural area. C: Grove of old-growth Port-Orford-cedar 
on a bench near the southern edge of the natural area. 
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Figure CO-2 .-Natural features of the Coquille River Falls Re¬ 
search Natural Area (continued). D: Mixed forest of 
Douglas-fir (left and center background), tanoak (right), 
and Port-0rford-cedar (center background); note the 
dense understory of Polystichum munitum. E: Typical 
example of the Alnus rubra/Polystichum munitum com¬ 
munities scattered through the southern half of the 
natural area. F: Typical mature specimen of Port- 
Orford-cedar. 
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DIAMOND POINT 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

Second-growth western hemlock, 
Sitka spruce, and red alder growing 
on an island in a coastal estuary in 
southwestern Washington. 

The Diamond Point Research Natural Area 
was established as an example of second- 
growth Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis) - west¬ 
ern hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) forest grow¬ 
ing on a peninsula in a coastal estuary. The 
36-ha. (88-acre) tract is located in Pacific 
County, Washington, and is administered by 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 
It is located at the northern tip of Long Island 
in Willapa Bay and is part of Willapa Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Refuge (Ilwaco, Washington). 
The natural area occupies a portion of the 
northern half of section 25, T. 12 N., R. 11 W., 
Willamette meridian (fig. DP-1). It lies at 
46°29' N. latitude and 123°59' W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Access to the vicinity is via U.S. Highway 
101 to headquarters of the Willapa National 
Wildlife Refuge, located approximately 21 
km. (13 miles) north of Ilwaco, Washington. 
The headquarters site is opposite the southern 
end of Long Island, and the Bureau maintains 
a boat and docking facilities for the 0.5-km. 
(0.3-mile) trip to the island. On the island 
there is a limited logging road system which 
comes within 0.8 km. (0.5 mile) of the south¬ 
ern boundary of the natural area. The sole 


1 Description prepared by Dr. 0. T. Dyrness, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 


means of transportation on Long Island is a 
jeep maintained by the Bureau of Sport Fish¬ 
eries and Wildlife. An alternative approach 
is by boat, going from the headquarters dock 
directly to the natural area — a trip of per¬ 
haps 10 to 14 km. (6 to 8 miles). There are no 
trails in the natural area, so access is by cross¬ 
country hiking or walking along the shoreline 
at low tide. 

A wide range of commercial accommoda¬ 
tions are available at Ilwaco, Seaview, and 
Long Beach, about 19 to 22 km. (12 to 14 
miles) south of Willapa National Wildlife 
Refuge headquarters. There are seven public 
campgrounds on Long Island, all of them 
reached by boat. One of them — Diamond 
Point Campground — is actually located 
within the boundaries of the natural area. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Topography on the Diamond Point Research 
Natural Area is, for the most part, composed 
of moderate slopes along several broad ridges 
which are interrupted by short drainage 
channels. There are small areas of steeper 
slopes, notably along the northwest-facing 
shore where slopes plunge abruptly to the 
bay. Elevations range from sea level to just 
over 30 m. (100 ft.). The natural area is 
bounded on the east, north, and west by 
approximately 1.2 km. (3/4 mile) of shoreline. 

Geologically the Diamond Point Research 
Natural Area is made up of marine terraces 
of Pliocene to Pleistocene age (Huntting et al. 
1961). These terraces are characterized by 
alternating beds of unconsolidated to partly 
consolidated silt, clay, and sand. 

The area has a pronounced cool and wet 
marine climate. Although a large proportion 
of the total annual precipitation occurs during 
the winter, there is sufficient rainfall and 
foggy weather during the summer to main¬ 
tain relatively high levels of soil moisture. 
Not only does fog reduce potential evapo- 
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transpiration, it also results in moisture 
accretion by “fog drip” from tree crowns. 
Temperature range throughout the year is 
minimal; winter temperatures are relatively 
mild and summers tend to be cool. The follow¬ 
ing climatic data are from the Willapa Harbor 
Climatic Station (U.S. Weather Bureau 1965): 

Mean annual temperature.10.6°C. (51.1°F.) 

Mean January temperature.4.6°C. (40.3°F.) 

Mean July temperature.16.3°C. (61.4°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature .1.2°C. (34.1°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature . .22.0°C. (71.5°F.) 

Average annual precipitation . . .2,156 mm. (84.87 in.) 
June through August 

precipitation.149 mm. (5.87 in.) 

Even though the Willapa Harbor Climatic 
Station is located about 26 km. (16 miles) 
northeast of the natural area, climatic condi¬ 
tions should be roughly the same at both 
locations. 

Soils information for the area is from a 
limited number of observations. Apparently 
most soils are Sols Bruns Acides with textural 
profiles largely inherited directly from the 
stratified parent material. Forest floor layers 
(01 and 02 horizons) are generally thick, 
ranging from 13 to 25 cm. (6 to 10 in.) in 
depth. These layers often contain a large pro¬ 
portion of the total root mass. The surface 
mineral horizon, averaging about 8 cm. (3 in.) 
in thickness, consists of very dark brown to 
black silt loam and obviously contains a large 
amount of incorporated organic matter. This 
is underlain by a dark brown, silt loam to 
silty clay loam horizon which ranges from 13 
to 25 cm. (6 to 10 in.) in thickness. The sub¬ 
soil material may vary from a partially in¬ 
durated sand to a sticky clay, depending on 
parent material stratigraphy. In some loca¬ 
tions the subsoil shows pronounced mottling, 
indicating impeded internal drainage. 

BIOTA 


Estimated areas by SAF cover types (So¬ 
ciety of American Foresters 1954) are: 


No. 

Name 

Area 

225 

Sitka Spruce — 



Western Hemlock 

18 ha. (45 acres) 

224 

Western Hemlock 

10 ha. (25 acres) 

221 

Red Alder 

7 ha. (18 acres) 


The area falls within Kuchler’s (1964) Type 
1, Spruce-Cedar-Hemlock Forest, and the 
Picea sitchensis Zone of Franklin and Dyr- 
ness (1969). 

There are only three tree species of any 
importance in the natural area: red alder 
(.Alnus rubra), Sitka spruce, and western 
hemlock. Most of the stands appear to be 
approximately 70 to 80 years old, having 
resulted from logging of the area some time 
near the turn of the century. Composition of 
coniferous stands ranges from Sitka spruce, 
with minor amounts of hemlock on north and 
west facing slopes, to pure stands of western 
hemlock on ridgetops and south slopes. Tree 
regeneration under spruce-hemlock stands 
usually consists of scattered stems of both 
spruce and hemlock. Red alder also occa¬ 
sionally occurs in small openings. In stands 
where hemlock is the dominant tree in the 
overstory, regeneration is dominantly western 
hemlock with very few Sitka spruce. Pure, 
even-aged stands of red alder occur in drain- 
ageways and in low areas along the shoreline. 

Tree overstory coverage in coniferous stands 
varies from about 60 to 75 percent. In the 
denser alder stands it averages 90 to 100 
percent. Typical western hemlock and Sitka 
spruce trees are from 30- to 46-cm. (12- to 
18-in.) d.b.h., with the largest specimens 
rangingup to 91-cm. (36-in.) d.b.h. 

There are two main understory community 
types in coniferous stands within the natural 
area: (1) the Polystichum. munitum type 
found in moist areas where Sitka spruce is 
the dominant tree species, and (2) a Gaul- 
theria shallon type generally associated with 
hemlock-dominated timber stands. The Poly¬ 
stichum community is characterized by only 
scattered shrub cover contributed mainly by 
Vaccmium parvifolium, V. ovatum, Rhamnus 
purshiana , Sambucus melanocarpa, and 
Rubus spectabilis . Gaultheria shallon , if pre¬ 
sent, is often restricted to rotten logs and 
stumps. The herb layer is dominated by a 
luxurious growth of Polystichum munitum 
which may cover as much as 80 percent of 
the ground surface. Other common herbaceous 
species include Blechnum spicant , Athyrium 
ftlix-femina, Galium triflorum , Pyrola uni - 
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flora, Luzula parviflora, Maianthemum bi¬ 
folium var. kamtschaticum, Lysichitum amer- 
icanum, Dryopteris dilatata, Oxalis oregana , 
Tiarella trifoliata, Trillium ovatum, and 
Monotropa hypopitys. A heavy growth of moss 
covers the ground in all coniferous stands. 
Average moss cover is generally 80 to 90 
percent, with Eurynchium oreganum pro¬ 
bably the most common species. 

The Gaultheria community is dominated 
by large amounts of Gaultheria shallon , some 
of it up to 2 m. (6 ft.) in height. Other common 
shrubs are Vaccinium parvifolium, V. ovatum, 
Rhamnus purshiana, and Menziesia ferru- 
ginea. The herb layer is scattered and made 
up of species such as Polystichum munitum, 
Blechnum spicant, Dryopteris dilatata, Poly¬ 
podium scouleri (both on the ground and as 
an epiphyte), Galium triflorum, Luzula parvi¬ 
flora, and Osmorhiza nuda. 

The vegetation under pure stands of red 
alder in drainages and swampy swales is 
made up of the above mentioned ferns, Ly¬ 
sichitum americanum, Montia sibirica, Carex 
spp., Cardamine sp., Melissa officinalis, Equis- 
etum sp., and a variety of other moisture- 
loving species. Several low-lying alder stands 
adjacent to the bay have an almost pure 
Carex understory which is unusually lush 
and dense (fig. DP-2). 

Mammals believed to utilize the area as 
either residents or transient visitors are listed 
in table DP-1. Birds frequenting the area 
include band-tailed pigeons ( Columba fas- 
data), bluegrouse ( Dendragapus obscurus), 
and ruffed grouse ( Bonasa umbellus ). 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

As previously mentioned, the area was 
logged some 70 to 80 years ago. Since then, 
there appears to have been very little addi¬ 
tional disturbance by man. There is a small, 


primitive campground (Diamond Point 
Campground) reached only by water near 
the northwestern corner of the area, but so 
far the user-related disturbances do not ex¬ 
tend very far inland. All of Long Island is a 
big-game, bow-hunting area, and hunters 
undoubtedly pass through the area, but effects 
of this use appear negligible. There is, how¬ 
ever, considerable evidence of heavy browsing 
of shrubs and ferns by deer and elk in some 
of the more open stands. 

In 1966 a clearcut logging operation came 
close to the southern boundary of the natural 
area. Because of the lack of natural area 
boundary markers, it is difficult to tell exactly 
how much of a buffer, if any, remains between 
the clearcut and the natural area. 

RESEARCH 

No research is currently being conducted 
in the area and, so far as is known, none has 
been conducted in the past. The natural area 
offers a good opportunity for studying the 
development of young second-growth stands 
of western hemlock, Sitka spruce, and red 
alder. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Maps covering the natural area are: Topog¬ 
raphy — 15' Fort Columbia, Washington 
quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, issued by the 
U.S. Geological Survey in 1938; 7 1/2' Long 
Island, Washington quadrangle, scale 
1:31,250, issued by the U.S. Geological Survey 
in 1949; geology — Geologic Map of Wash¬ 
ing 1 071, scale 1:500,000 (Hunttinget al. 1961). 
The Refuge Manager of the Willapa National 
Wildlife Refuge (Ilwaco, Washington) can 
provide information on recent aerial photo¬ 
graphs and maps. 
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Table DP-1. — Tentative list of mammals for Diamond Point Research Natural Area 


Order Scientific name 

Insectivora Neu rot fichus gibbsi 

Scapanus orarius 
Scapanus town a aid i 
So rex bendirii 
Sorex obscurus 
Sorex vagrans 

Chiroptera Eptesicus fuscus 

Lasionyctcris uocti vagans 
Lasiurus cine re us 
Myotis californicus 
Myotis evotis 
Myotis lucifugus 
Myotis volans 
Myotis yumanensis 
Pie cot us tow ns e n di 

Lagomorpha Lepus americauus 

Rodentia Aplodontia rufa 

Ca sto) ■ ca n adcns is 
Cleth rionomys gapperi 
Eu t a mi as to iv /1 s e > i d i 
Glaucomys sabrinus 
Microtus longicaudns 
Microtus oregoni 
Mi c rot its tot vn sc ndi 
Neotoma cincrea 
Ondatra zibethicus 
Pcromyscus maniculutus 
Tamiascinrus donglasi 
Zapus tri not at us 

Carnivora Eel is concolor 

Lutra canadensis 
Lynx ntfus 
Mephitis mephitis 
Mnstcla crminca 
Mustclu frcnuta 
Mnstcla rison 
Procyon lotor 
Spilogulc pit tori ns 
Urmia a mcricanns 

Artiodactyla Ccrcus canadensis 

Odocoileus h. coinmbianus 


Common name 

shrew mole 
coast mole 
Townsend mole 
marsh shrew 
dusky shrew 
wandering* shrew 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
hoary bat 
California myotis 
long-eared myotis 
little brown myotis 
long-legged myotis 
Yuma myotis 
Townsend big-eared bat 
snowshoe hare 
mountain beaver 
beaver 

Capper red-backed vole 
Townsend chipmunk 
northern flying squirrel 
long-tailed vole 
Oregon or creeping vole 

Townsend vole 1 

bushy-tailed wood rat 

muskrat \ 

deer mouse j 

chickaree 

Pacific jumping mouse 

mountain lion or cougar I 

river otter : 

bobcat | 

striped skunk j 

short-tailed weasel or ermine ! 

long-tailed weasel 

mink j 

raccoon 

( 

spotted skunk or civet cat ; 

black bear I 

wapiti or elk j 

black-tailed deer ! 
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Figure DP-1.- Diamond Point Research Natural Area, 
Pacific County, Washington. 


Figure DP-2.— Communities of the Diamond Point Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Shoreline of the natural area 
near Diamond Point Campground. Upper right: A red 
alder stand with a dense Carex understory. Lower left: 
Sitka spruce-western hemlock with a Polystichum muni- 
tum understory in the foreground, grading into a Tsuga 
heterophylla/Gaultheria shallon community in the back¬ 
ground. Lower right: Tsuga heterophylla/Gaultheria 
shallon community on a ridgetop. 
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GOLD LAKE BOG 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

Subalpine bog communities and 
flora and surrounding forest lands 
near the crest of the Oregon Cascade 
Range. 

The Gold Lake Bog Research Natural Area 
was established August 10, 1965, to preserve 
some prime subalpine bogs and several spe¬ 
cies of rare bog plants. The 188-ha. (463-acre) 
tract is located in Lane County, Oregon, and 
is administered by the Oak Ridge Ranger 
District (Oak Ridge, Oregon), Willamette 
National Forest. The natural area occupies 
most of the Sl/2 S1/2 section 20 and Nl/2 
section 29, T. 22 S., R. 6 E., Willamette 
meridian. Legal lines provide most of the 
boundary except for the southeastern quar¬ 
ter, where the boundary follows Skyline 
Creek and Forest Trail 3681 (Maiden Peak 
Trail) for a portion of its length (fig. GL-1). 
The natural area lies at 43°39' N. latitude 
and 120°01' W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The natural area lies a short distance north 
of Willamette Summit on Oregon State High¬ 
way 58. There are several easy access routes 
into the tract. The Waldo Lake Road (Forest 
Road 204) bounds the northwestern corner 
of the natural area. The northwestern and 
southeastern . corners of the tract can be 
reached by easy hikes from the end of the 
Gold Lake Road (Forest Road 223), via Forest 


1 Description prepared by Dr. J. F. Franklin, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Ran^e Experiment Station, 
Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Trails 3677 or 3681, respectively. The south¬ 
western corner of the tract can also be reached 
by boat travel across Gold Lake from the 
Gold Lake Forest Camp. Wet areas, ponds, 
and stream courses do make cross-country 
travel through the boggy portions of the 
natural area somewhat difficult at times. 

The nearest commercial accommodations 
are found at Odell and Crescent Lake, along 
Oregon State Highway 58 east of Willamette 
Summit. There are numerous improved forest 
camps in the vicinity, including one at the 
outlet of Gold Lake, less than a mile from the 
natural area. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The bulk of the research natural area is 
located in a basin between two mountain 
slopes at the head of Gold Lake. The topog¬ 
raphy is essentially fiat, except in the north¬ 
western and southeastern corners, where 
lower mountain slopes have been incorporated 
within the tract. Three small ponds located 
within the bog are estimated to total about 
1.5 ha. (4 acres). Three major streams (Ray, 
Salt, and Skyline Creeks) converge and flow 
through the tract. Elevations range from 
1,463 to 1,646 m. (4,800 to 5,400 ft.). 

Gold Lake Bog Research Natural Area is 
located in the volcanic High Cascades. Bed¬ 
rock is composed of Pleocene-Pleistocene oli¬ 
vine basalt and basaltic andesite (Williams 
1957). It is covered by aeolian deposits of 
volcanic ash and dacitic pumice, much of 
which came from the Mount Mazama erup¬ 
tion 6,600 years ago. 

A cool, wet climate prevails. Most precipi¬ 
tation occurs during the winter months, and 
much of this accumulates in snow packs 
which probably attain maximum depths of 
2 to 3 m. (6 to 9 ft.) on the average. Summers 
are relatively dry, and drought periods of 
1 to 2 months are not uncommon. Climatic 
data from a weather station located about 
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8 km. (5 miles) southeast of the natural area 
at 1,459-m. (4,788-ft.) elevation (Odell Lake 
Land Pan in U.S. Weather Bureau 1965) are 
as follows: 

Mean annual temperature.4.8°C. (40.6°F.) 

Mean January temperature.-3.6°C. (25.6°F.) 

Mean July temperature.14.6°C. (58.3°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature.-7.5°C. (18.5°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature . .23.7°C. (74.6°F.) 
Mean annual precipitation .... 1,533 mm. (60.37 in.) 
June through August 

precipitation.86 mm. (3.39 in.) 

Average annual snowfall.834 cm. (329.00 in.) 

Temperatures are somewhat cooler and pre¬ 
cipitation higher on the natural area itself; 
isohyetel maps indicate 1,800 to 2,000 mm. 
(70 to 80 in.) of precipitation are to be ex¬ 
pected on the tract. 

Soils within the natural area have not been 
mapped or described. In upland areas they 
appear to be nondescript, Brown Podzolic 
forest soils developed in volcanic ash. Most of 
the ash is probably from the eruption of 
Mount Mazama 6,600 years ago. Organic soil 
profiles are encountered in the low-lying 
boggy areas. 

BIOTA 

Approximately 75.7 ha. (187 acres) of the 
Gold Lake Bog Research Natural Area are 
occupied by bogs and marshes, 1.6 ha. (4 acres) 
by ponds, and 117.2 ha. (272 acres) by sub- 
alpine forest. The forested acreage can arbi¬ 
trarily be divided into 58.6 ha. (136 acres) 
of SAF cover type 206, Engelmann Spruce - 
Subalpine Fir, and 58.6 ha. (136 acres) of 
type 205, Mountain Hemlock-Subalpine Fir 
(Society of American Foresters 1954). The 
Engelmann spruce (Picea engelmannii) - 
subalpine fir (Abies lasiocarpa) forests tend 
to occur around the periphery of the bogs and 
marshes, and the mountain hemlock ( Tsuga 
mertensiana) - subalpine fir forests are found 
in upland portions of the tract. Kiichler (1964) 
types represented would probably include 
Fir-Hemlock Forest (4) and Western Spruce - 
Fir Forest (15). The natural area is at the 
boundary of the Abies amabilis and Tsuga 
mertensiana Zones described by Franklin and 
Dyrness (1969). 


The key features of the natural area are the 
bogs and marshes, but complete descriptions 
of these communities are not available. Most 
of the common bog plants occur, including 
sphagnum moss, Eriophorum spp., Menyan- 
thes trifoliata , and Kalmia polifolia. Five 
species of carnivorous plants occur within 
the natural area: Drosera longifolia, Drosera 
rotundifolia, Utricularia intermedia , Utricu- 
laria minor , and Utricularia vulgaris. Another 
relatively rare plant, Scheuchzeria palustris , 
is also found in the bogs. The area is believed 
to incorporate several of the best examples of 
the sphagnum bogs found in the central Ore¬ 
gon Cascade Range. 

The timbered area includes Engelmann 
spruce, subalpine fir, mountain hemlock, Paci¬ 
fic silver fir (Abies amabilis ), Shasta red fir 
(Abies magnifica var. shastensis ), lodgepole 
pine (Pinus contorta ), western white pine 
(Pinus monticola), and Douglas-fir ( Pseudo - 
tsuga menziesii ) as constituent species. As 
mentioned, there appear to be two major 
forest types present. Low-lying forests bor¬ 
dering marshes and bogs are typically domi¬ 
nated by Engelmann spruce and subalpine 
fir. Reproduction is composed primarily of 
mountain hemlock and subalpine fir. Engel¬ 
mann spruce attains diameters of 110 cm. 
(45 in.) b.h. and heights of 50 m. (160 ft.). 
However, many of the stands have suffered 
recent mortality, with windthrow being the 
most common agent killing the spruce and 
insects, the subalpine fir. Common understory 
species are Viola sempervirens , Chimaphila 
umbellata, Pyrola secunda , Xerophyllum 
tenax, Clintonia uniflora , Rubus lasiococcus , 
and Tiarella unifoliata. 

The drier upland forests are very mixed 
in composition with mountain hemlock, Shasta 
red fir, Douglas-fir, and western white pine 
typically most conspicuous. The Shasta red 
fir and western white pine are usually larg¬ 
est, occasional specimens exceeding 100-cm. 
(40-in.) d.b.h. and 52 m. (175 ft.) in height. 
Mountain hemlock and Pacific silver fir often 
dominate the reproduction. The understory 
is typically sparse with species such as Vac- 
cinium membranaceum, V. scoparium , and 
Xerophyllum tenax present. 
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Beaver (Castor canadensis) are probably 
the most important animals influencing natu¬ 
ral processes within the natural area. They 
have developed dams and runways in some 
marshy areas (fig. GL-2). The natural area is 
used as summer range by elk ( Cervus cana¬ 
densis ), blacktail deer (Odocoileus hemionus 
columbianus) } and mule deer ( Odocoileus 
hemionus ). Badger (Taxidea taxus neglecta) 
have also been observed within the tract; 
their occurrence west of the summit of the 
Cascade Range is unusual. A complete list 
of mammals believed to utilize the natural 
area is provided in table GL-1. Birds com¬ 
monly found within the natural area include 
blue grouse ( Dendragapus obscurus ), moun¬ 
tain quail ( Oreortyx pictus), mourning doves, 
(.Zenaidura macroura), band-tailed pigeons 
(Columbia fasciata ), mallard ducks (Anas 
platyrhyncos), and wood ducks (Aix sponsa). 
Gold Lake is stocked with rainbow trout 
which have moved up into the ponds and 
streams within the natural area. 

Several species of amphibians are known 
to inhabit Gold Lake Bog. The Cascade frog 
(Rana cascadae) is found near the exterior of 
the bog, and the western spotted frog ( Rana 
pretrosa) inhabits the interior of the bog. 
These two closely related species are pro¬ 
bably genetically compatible in their ability 
to hybridize. The northwestern tree toad 
(Hyla regilla) is also found within the area. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

The major human disturbance to the natu¬ 
ral area has been the removal of beaver dams 
from the main stream channel by the Oregon 
State Game Commission to provide access for 
spawning rainbow trout from Gold Lake. 
Since the dams appear to be of major impor¬ 
tance in maintaining high water levels in the 
marshes and bogs, this practice has been 
discontinued since establishment of the natu¬ 
ral area. Beaver populations have reportedly 
decreased considerably in the last few years, 
a possible consequence of trapping which is 
not yet prohibited on the tract. Recreationists 
have caused some minor disturbances; these 
are confined primarily to trailside areas. 


Open grasslands above the bog have been used 
as a base camp for hunters in the late fall, 
however. Such use is now prohibited, and 
public recreational use of the bogs and 
marshes is discouraged. 

Wildfires have undoubtedly occurred over 
the natural area in past centuries; however, 
there is no evidence of recent wildfires. 

RESEARCH 

Some research on plant communities 2 and 
amphibian fauna 3 have been carried out with¬ 
in the natural area. 

The natural area is, of course, particularly 
valuable as a site for the study of the ecology 
of bog and marsh communities and the fauna 
associated with them. It provides a refugium 
for the protection of six uncommon species of 
bog plants and a site for studying the environ¬ 
mental (habitat) and breeding relationships 
of two species of frogs. The natural area is 
also well suited to studies of variation in 
composition, structure, and productivity of 
forest communities along an environmental 
gradient extending from wet, low-lying to 
dry, upland areas. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural area 
include: Topography — 15' Waldo Lake, 
Oregon quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, issued by 
the U.S. Geological Survey in 1956; and 
geology — Geologic Map of Oregon West of 
the 121st Meridian , scale 1:500,000 (Peck 
1961), and Geologic Map of the Central Part 
of the High Cascade Range , Oregon (Williams 
1957). Either the District Ranger (Oak Ridge 
Ranger District) or Forest Supervisor (Wil¬ 
lamette National Forest, Eugene, Oregon) 
can provide details on the most recent aerial 
coverage and forest type maps for the area. 


2 Research by Dr. John Rumley, Montana State 
University, Bozeman. 

2 Research by Dr. James Kezar, Department of 
Biology, University of Oregon, Eugene. 
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Table GL-1. — Tentative list of mammals for Gold Lake Bog Research Natural Area 


Order 

Scientific name 

Common name 

Insectivora 

Ne it rot rich it ft g i h h ,s* i 

shrew mole 


Seapanns orariits 

coast mole 


Sore. r bendirii 

marsh shrew 


So rex pal list rift 

northern water shrew 


Sore a' trowh ridgii 

Trowbridge shrew 


So rex vagrant* 

wandering shrew 

Chiroptera 

Ant rozo it s pallida a 

pallid bat 


Eptesiensfasens 

big brown bat 


La ni on yet ei k i h noctivagan s 

silver-haired bat 


Lasinrus borealis 

red bat 


Lanin ms cinerens 

hoary bat 


Mgotin ealifomicas 

California myotis 


M got is wot is 

long-eared myotis 


Mgot is lucifngns 

little brown myotis 


Mgot is t h gsa n odes 

fringed myotis 


Mgot is volant* 

long-legged myotis 


M got in gn manensis 

Yuma myotis 


Pie cot ns to tons end i 

Townsend big-eared bat 

L ago morph a 

Lepns anierieanuH 

snowshoe hare 

Rodentia 

Aplodontia rnfa 

mountain beaver 


Arboriman longieandns 

white-footed vole 


Castor eanadensis 

beaver 


Clef In 7 on out gs cal ifo mien s 

California red-backed vole 


Erethizon dorsaUnn 

porcupine 


Eat ami as anioenns 

yellow-pine chipmunk 


Entamias totensendi 

Townsend chipmunk 


Glaneontgs sa bri nns 

northern Hying squirrel 


Mie rotns longiea a das 

long-tailed vole 


Micro tits oregon i 

Oregon or creeping vole 


Mi e rot it s ri eh a rdso n i 

Richardson vole 


Microtits to tt'nsendi 

Townsend vole 


Neat onto einerea 

bushy-tailed wood rat 


Pe romgsens ma nicttlu fas 

deer mouse 


Phe naeont gs i nt e rated ins 

heather vole 


Spermo})h Has lateral is 

mantled ground squirrel 


Ta in i a s ei urns don gla s i 

chic karee 


Th o mom gs inazama 

Mazama pocket gopher 


Zapns t ri not at ns 

Pacific jumping mouse 

Carnivora 

('anis Inf ro ns 

coyote 


Can is In juts 

wolf 


Eel is eon color 

mountain lion or cougar 


(into l use ns 

wolverine 


Lgnx rttfns 

bobcat 


Martes a merieana 

marten 


Mart es pennant i 

fisher 


Must el a enninea 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 


Mast via frenata 

long-tailed weasel 


Mnstela vison 

mink 


Proegon tutor 

raccoon 


Spilogal<‘ pnforins 

spotted skunk or civet cat 


Tnxidea taxns 

badger 


l 7 roc go n ei iterant rgen t at s 

gray fox 


11 rsns a uteri can as 

black bear 


Vnlpes fnl at 

red fox 

Artiodactyla 

Cerrns eanadensis 

wapiti or elk 


Odoeoilens h. hem ion ns 

mule deer 


Odoeoilens h. coin militants 

blacktail deer 
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Figure GL-2.— Natural features of Gold Lake Bog Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Typical bog community in 
which two species of Drosera and three of Utricu/aria 
are found. Upper right: Open forest association of En- 
gelmann spruce and lodgepole pine typical of areas in 
and around the bogs and ponds. Center left and right: 
Ponds within the natural area showing typical subalpine 
mixed-conifer forests on surrounding slopes; note 
abundant water lilies. Lower left: Beaver dam within the 
Gold Lake Natural Area; the Oregon State Game Com¬ 
mission no longer removes such dams. Lower right: 
Beaver runways are common in some marshy areas. 
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GOODLOW MOUNTAIN 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

A tract spanning the transition 
from sagebrush steppe through open 
ponderosa pine savanna to ponde- 
rosa pine - white fir forest charac¬ 
teristic of south-central Oregon. 

The Goodlow Mountain Research Natural 
Area was established May 1942 to exemplify 
the transition from sagebrush (Artemisia spp.) 
steppe through open ponderosa pine (Pivus 
ponderosa) savanna to ponderosa pine - white 
fir (Abies concolor) forest along an east-west 
elevational gradient. The 510-ha. (1,260-acre) 
tract is located in Klamath County, Oregon, 
and is administered by the Ely Ranger Dis¬ 
trict (Bly, Oregon), Fremont National Forest. 
Its rectangular shape is oriented east and 
west (fig. GM-1) encompassing part of sec¬ 
tion 4, all of section 5, and part of section 6, 
T. 39 S., R. 13 E., Willamette meridian, at 
45° 10' N. latitude and 121° 15' W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The natural area is located about 71 km. 
(43 miles) east of Klamath Falls, Oregon. It 
is reached most readily by following State 
Highway 140 for 43.5 km. (27 miles) to 
Bonanza Junction at the foot of Bly Moun¬ 
tain; thence south for 3 km. (2 miles) on 
State Highway 70 to its junction with Forest 
Road 3726; thence east on Road 3726 for 
11 km. (7 miles) to its junction with Forest 
Road 384; and south on Road 384 for 11 km. 


1 Description prepared by Dr. F. C. Hall, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Region 6, 
Portland, Oregon. 


(7 miles) to the natural area. Although the 
tract can be reached from Bly, Oregon, the 
road is in very poor condition and should be 
avoided if possible. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Goodlow Mountain Research Natural 
Area varies in elevation from 1,490 to 1,620 
m. (4,900 to 5,300 ft.). Topography is gently 
rolling to rolling with slopes of 10 to 20 per¬ 
cent. Goodlow Mountain is a low butte at 
the edge of the sagebrush steppe. The natural 
area extends from the summit of Goodlow 
Mountain to the forest edge. The butte is 
igneous rock of volcanic origin. 

A continental climate prevails. Most pre¬ 
cipitation occurs as snow during the cool, 
partly cloudy winter. Summers are warm, 
generally low in precipitation, and largely 
cloudless. One to 3 months of drought are 
common. Climatic data from Round Grove 
located 29 km. (18 miles) east-northeast of 
the natural area are as follows (U.S. Weather 
Bureau 1965): 


Mean annual temperature.(i.4'T. (48.5 n F.) 

Mean January temperature.-2.8°C. (27.0 11 F.) 

Mean July temperature.1(>.8"(\ ((>2.8 "F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature.-S.S'V. (1(1.1 "F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature .27.4‘V. (88.1 1 F.) 

Average annual precipitation.419 mm. (1(5.5 in.) 

June through August 

precipitation.5(5 mm. (2.2 in.) 

Average annual snowfall .119 cm. (47.0 in.) 


Soils in the area have not been mapped. 
Reconnaissance notes suggest that, under 
forested stands, upper horizons contain aer¬ 
ially deposited pumice presumably from the 
Mount Mazama (now Crater Lake) eruption 
(Baldwin 1964). They tend to have minimum 
profile development and are not podzolized. 
Soils under juniper and sagebrush-grass ap¬ 
pear to be derived from igneous rock. 
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BIOTA 

Estimated areas by plant community are 
as follows: 


Community 


Area 


Pinus ponder os al 
Purshia tridentata savanna 
Pinus ponderosal 
Arctostaphylos parry ana 
Pinits ponderosa-Abies concolorl 
Carex rossii 
Juniperus occidentalisl 
Artemisia tridentata 
Artemisia arbusculal 
Poa sandbergii 


89 ha. (220 acres) 
218 ha. (540 acres) 
130 ha. (320 acres) 
40 ha. (100 acres) 
32 ha. (79 acres) 


Pinus I Purshia and Pinus I Arctostaphylos 
stands are probably assignable to SAF forest 
cover type 237, Interior Ponderosa Pine 
(Society of American Foresters 1954), and 
Kuchler’s (1964) Type 10, Ponderosa Pine 
Shrub Forest. The Pinus-AbiesICare:x stands 
are possibly assignable to SAF type 214, 
Ponderosa Pine - Western Larch - Douglas 
Fir, and to Kuchler’s Type 14, Grand Fir- 
Douglas Fir Forest, even though Douglas-fir 
is not present in this part of Oregon. Juni- 
perus! Artemisia stands are assignable to 
SAF type 238, Western Juniper, and Kuchler’s 
Type 24, Juniper Steppe Woodland. The 
Artemisia/Poa stands are assignable to 
Kuchler’s Type 55, Sagebrush Steppe. The 
natural area spans upper elevation edges of 
sagebrush steppe, the ponderosa pine zone, 
and the lower edge of the white fir zone. 

At lower elevations (1,490 m. or 4,900 ft.), 
Junipemsl Artemisia stands occur. These 
plant communities are dominated by western 
juniper ( Juniperus occidentalis ), big sage¬ 
brush ( Artemisia tridentata ), and Idaho fescue 
(Festnca idahoensis). The AvtemisialPoa 
stands occur on shallow to very shallow soils 
and reflect these edaphic restraints. They are 
dominated by low sagebrush {Artemisia ar- 
buscnla) and Sandberg bluegrass {Poa sand¬ 
bergii). Soil conditions are inimical to both 
juniper and ponderosa establishment (fig. 
GM-2). Where soils are deeper, Idaho fescue 
tends to dominate. 

A small meadow complex, about 1 ha. (2 


acres) in size, occurs at the eastern edge of 
the natural area. It is unique in that a moist 
meadow is located topographically above a 
dry meadow. 

The PinuslPurshia stands are character¬ 
istic of the lowest forested elevations and 
represent savanna transitional to sagebrush 
steppe. They are dominated by ponderosa 
pine with a crown cover of 20 to 40 percent. 
Ground vegetation is generally dominated by 
bitterbrush {Purshia tridentata) and Ross’s 
sedge {Carex rossii) with curlleaf mountain- 
mahogany {Cercocarpus ledifolius) and a 
variety of Compositae spp. as associates (fig. 
GM-2). Midelevations are characterized by 
ponderosa pine of 30- to 50-percent crown 
cover with Parry manzanita {Arctostaphylos 
parryana) and occasional bitterbrush with 
sedge (fig. GM-2). Upper elevations are char¬ 
acterized by old-growth ponderosa pine with 
seedlings, saplings, and poles, and occasion¬ 
ally mature trees of white fir. Tree crown 
cover ranges from 40 to 70 percent. Ground 
vegetation is dominated by Ross’s sedge with 
minor amounts of Parry manzanita (fig. 
GM-2). 

Mammals which frequent the natural area 
either as residents or transients are listed in 
table GM-1. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

Fire scars on ponderosa pine (fig. GM-2) 
indicate ground fires periodically burned the 
area prior to initiation of fire control pro¬ 
grams in 1910. Ranger District records docu¬ 
ment a ground fire between 1920 and 1930. 
In addition, a severe fire in 1918 (known as 
the Goodlow Mountain Burn) burned over 
16 ha. (41 acres) of the southwestern corner 
of the natural area and killed 100 percent of 
the timber. A very dense stand of pine repro¬ 
duction is now present in this area. 

Prior to establishment of the natural area, 
an 800-ewe band of sheep grazed the tract 
periodically from the middle of June to the 
end of August. Ranger District records indi¬ 
cate this livestock use was light to moderate 
and should not have materially affected vege¬ 
tation. Sheep use is now terminated. 
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RESEARCH 

The Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine has been studying bark beetle 
activity in section 5 since 1922. Between 1938 
and 1940, two 10-acre plots were established 
in which all trees of 10-inch and larger d.b.h. 
were tagged, recorded, and fully described. 
These permanent plots are still under obser¬ 
vation. 

The Goodlow Mountain Research Natural 
Area provides interesting research oppor¬ 
tunities on: (1) comparison of undisturbed 
vegetation across the geographic range of the 
aerially deposited Mount Mazama pumice in 
conjunction with Bluejay and Pringle Falls 
Research Natural Areas in the center and at 
the northern edge of the pumice deposit, 
respectively; (2) evaluation of environmental 
and plant community relationships from sage¬ 
brush steppe to mixed coniferous forest; (3) 
biomass productivity in relation to the en¬ 
vironmental gradient; and (4) study of forest 
succession under fire prevention. 


MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

No special topographic or geologic maps 
are available for the natural area which are 


sufficiently detailed to be useful. Either the 
District Ranger (Bly Ranger District) or 
Forest Supervisor (Fremont National Forest, 
Lakeview, Oregon) can provide details on the 
most recent aerial photo coverage of the area. 
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Table GM-1. 

Order 

Insectivora 

Chiroptera 


Lagomorpha 

Rodentia 


Carnivora 


Artiodactyla 


Tentative list of mammals for Goodlow Mountain Research Natural Are. 


Scientific name 


Common name 


Scapctnus latimanus 
Sore.v nicrriami 
Sorex Vagrans 
Antrozous pallidas 
Eptesicus fuscus 
Lasi onyct eris no at i vagans 
Lasiurus borealis 
Lasiurus cinereus 
My otis California as 
Myotis evotis 
Myotis hicifugus 
My otis thysanodes 
Myotis volans 
Myotis yumanensis 
Plecotas townsendi 
Lepus californicas 
Sylvilagus nuttalli 
Erethizon dorsatnm 
Eutamias amoenus 
Glaucomys sabrinns 
Lagurus curtatns 
Microtus montanns 
Neotoma cinerea 
Neotoma fnscipes 
Peromyscus maniculatus 
Scinrus griseus 
Spennophilus lateralis 
Tamiasciurus donglasi 
Cams latrans 
Pel is concolor 
Lynx rufus 
Martes ameiicana 
Mephitis mephitis 
Mastelafrenat a 
Spilogale pntorius 
Taxidea tcixns 
Ui ocyon cmereoargenteus 
Ursas americanns 
Vulpesfnlva 
Odocoileus h. hemionus 


broad-footed mole 
Merriam shrew 
wandering shrew 
pallid bat 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
red bat 
hoary bat 
California myotis 
long-eared myotis 
little brown myotis 
fringed myotis 
long-legged myotis 
Yuma myotis 
Townsend big-eared bat 
black-tailed jack rabbit 
mountain cottontail 
porcupine 

yellow-pine chipmunk 

northern flying squirrel 

sage vole 

mountain vole 

bushy-tailed wood rat 

dusky-footed wood rat 

deer mouse 

western gray squirrel 

mantled ground squirrel 

chickaree 

coyote 

mountain lion or coug’ar 

bobcat 

marten 

striped skunk 

long-tailed weasel 

spotted skunk or civet cat 

badger 

gray fox 

black bear 

red fox 

mule deer 
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Figure GM-1.- Goodlow Mountain Research Natural Area, 
Klamath County, Oregon. 



Figure GM-2.— Communities of the Goodlow Mountain Re¬ 
search Natural Area. Upper left: Artemisia arbuscula/ 
Poa Sandbergii community with some Idaho fescue on 
shallow soil. Upper right: The Pinus ponderosa/Purshia 
tridentata community with some curl leaf mountain- 
mahogany is typical of lower elevations. Lower left: A 
Pinus ponderosa/Arctostaphylos parryana community 
typical of middle elevations. Lower right: Pinus pon- 
derosa-Abies concolor/Carex rossii community char¬ 
acteristic of upper elevations; note fire scar on the tree 
left of the meter board. 
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HADES CREEK 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

Pacific silver fir-western hemlock 
stands located at low elevations on 
the northwestern edge of the Olym¬ 
pic Peninsula. 

The Hades Creek Research Natural Area 
was established to exemplify Pacific silver 
fir (Abies amabilis) - western hemlock (Tsuga 
heterophylla ) forest as it occurs at lower ele¬ 
vations in the Olympic Mountains. The 227-ha. 
(560-acre) tract is located in Jefferson County, 
Washington, and is administered by Olympic 
National Park (Port Angeles, Washington). 
The natural area occupies the S1/2 and S1/2 
NW1/4 of section 5 and Nl/2 Nl/2 of section 
8, T. 27 N., R. 11 W., Willamette meridian. 
It lies at 47°52' N. latitude and 124°09' W. 
longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The natural area is reached via the Boga- 
chiel River Road (which leaves U.S. Highway 
101 about 10 km. or 6 miles south of Forks) 
and the Bogachiel River Trail. The tract is 
located about 10 km. (6 miles) from the end of 
the road near the Bogachiel Shelter; it is 
necessary to ford the river about 1/4 mile 
above the shelter since it is on the north side 
of the river and the natural area is on the 
south. The natural area is located on slopes 
west of Hades Creek (fig. HA-1). An aban¬ 
doned trail extends from the river to the sum- 


1 Description prepared by Dr. J. F. Franklin, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Poorest Service, Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 


mit of Spruce Mountain and traverses a large 
part of the natural area. 

Commercial accommodations are, of course, 
quite remote, the nearest being located in the 
vicinity of Forks, which is several hours away 
by trail and road. There are numerous good 
camp spots along the Bogachiel River in the 
vicinity of the natural area. When camping 
in undeveloped areas, one must obtain a fire 
permit from the Park Service. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Hades Creek Research Natural Area occu¬ 
pies the top and slopes of a spur ridge on the 
lower slopes of Spruce Mountain and extends 
down to the benches along the Bogachiel River. 
Moderately steep slopes are typical except 
along the southern edge of the natural area, 
where the topography drops steeply into the 
drainage of Hades Creek. The gentlest slopes 
are found on the benches just above the Boga¬ 
chiel River. Elevations in the natural area 
range from about 145 to 582 m. (475 to 1,910 
ft.). 

The natural area is located on upper Cre¬ 
taceous - lower Tertiary sedimentary rocks 
belonging to the Soleduck formation (Hunt- 
ting et al. 1961). This formation developed 
from marine sediments which were intensely 
folded and faulted and slightly metamor¬ 
phosed (Danner 1955). The dominant, dark 
gray, massive to poorly bedded graywackes 
and sandstones are commonly interbedded 
with slate, argillite, and volcanic rock. The 
natural area was glaciated at least three 
times during the Wisconsin epoch and at 
least once even earlier (Crandell 1964). 

A maritime climate, wet with muted tem¬ 
perature extremes, prevails. Winters are mild, 
and summers are cool with frequent cloudy 
days. Precipitation is heavy but highly sea¬ 
sonal, with January and December the peak 
months. Less than 10 percent of the annual 
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precipitation falls during June, July, and 
August, and some years a drought period of 
a month or more occurs. The following cli¬ 
matic data are from Forks, located about 
19 km. (12 miles) to the northwest; tempera¬ 
tures are somewhat cooler and precipitation 
slightly higher on the natural area itself (U.S. 
Weather Bureau 1965): 

Mean annual temperature.9.55°C. (49.2°F.) 

Mean January temperature.3.72°C. (38.7°F.) 

Mean July temperature.15.39°C. (59.7°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature .0.17°C. (32.3°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature .21.55°C. (70.8°F.) 
Average annual precipitation . .2,974 mm. (117.10 in.) 
June through August 

precipitation .214 mm. (8.44 in.) 

Average annual snowfall.34 cm. (13.7 in.) 

The soils on the area have not been mapped 
or described. At least a portion would pro¬ 
bably be classed as Sols Bruns Acides. 

BIOTA 

All 227 ha. (560 acres) of the natural area 
can be classified as SAF cover type 226, Paci¬ 
fic Silver Fir - Western Hemlock (Society of 
American Foresters 1954). The area would 
probably fall within Kuchler’s (1964) Type 3, 
Silver Fir - Douglas-fir Forest, and the Tsuga 
heterophyUa Zone as defined by Franklin and 
Dyrness (1969). A zonal assignment is dif¬ 
ficult for this area since it is occupied by 
forests which are more typically found at 
much higher elevations. 

Pacific silver fir and western hemlock 
dominate the Hades Creek Research Natural 
Area. The relative proportion of the tree 
species varies considerably throughout the 
tract. For example, silver fir composes about 
80 percent of the stand volume on the ridge- 
top but only 20 percent near Hades Creek on 
the south side of the area and on the north 
end. The bulk of the area varies from about 
a 60-40 to a 50-50 mixture of Pacific silver fir 
and western hemlock, respectively. Pacific 
silver fir within the natural area averages 
75- to 90-cm. (30- to 35-in.) d.b.h. and 46 to 
53 m. (150 to 175 ft.) in height. The largest 
known Pacific silver fir specimen, which is 
56.7 m. (186 ft.) in height and about 208- cm. 


(82-in.) d.b.h. is located within the natural 
area (Pomeroy and Dixon 1966) (fig. HA-2). 
Occasional large, old-growth Douglas-fir 
(Pseudotsuga menziesii) and western red- 
cedar ( Thuja plicata) are also found through¬ 
out the natural area. 

The major climax tree species within the 
natural area appears to be western hemlock. 
Seedlings and saplings of this species are 
typically much more common than those of 
Pacific silver fir, especially on drier sites. 
This is, of course, in direct contrast with the 
successional relationship between these spe¬ 
cies at middle and high elevations in the 
Olympic and Cascade Mountains (Fonda 
and Bliss 1969, Franklin and Dyrness 1969). 
Pacific silver fir is probably at least a minor 
climax species, as at least some reproduction 
of this species is present in most locations. 

At least two major community types occur 
within the natural area: the Tsuga hetero - 
phylla - Abies amabilisIGaultheria shallon - 
Vaccinium parvifoliuml Hylocomium splen- 
dens and Abies amabilislTsuga heterophyUa! 
Maianthemum bifolium communities. The 
TsugalGaultherialHylocomium community is 
typical of lower elevations and drier slopes 
within the natural area. TJnderstory plant 
species include: Gaultheria shallon , Viola 
sempervirens , Acer circinatum , Blechnum 
spicant, Vaccinium parvifolium, and Eurhyn- 
chium oreganum . The Abies / Tsu gal Maian¬ 
themum community appears to be typical of 
moister habitats within the natural area. The 
understory is dominated by herbaceous species 
such as Maianthemum bifolium var. kamscha - 
ticum, Rubus pedatus, Oxalis oregana, 
Polystichum munitum, Dispomm sp., Blech¬ 
num spicant, Tiarella tnfoliata, and Trillium 
ovatum. 

Mammals believed to utilize the natural 
area either as residents or transients are 
listed in table HA-1. 

Streams and streamsides are the only spe¬ 
cialized habitats known to occur within the 
natural area. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

There is no evidence of any unusual natural 
disturbance of the area during recent cen- 








turies. Natural mortality such as that caused 
by windthrow is scattered throughout the 
tract. 

Human disturbances to the natural area 
are very minor. An abandoned trail was con¬ 
structed and used during World War II to 
supply an air-warning station on Spruce 
Mountain. 

RESEARCH 

Ten Pacific silver fir “trend plots” were 
established on the natural area in 1954 to 
observe annual mortality of Pacific silver fir 
and western hemlock, particularly that as¬ 
sociated with the silver fir beetle ( Pseudo - 
hylesinus spp.). 2 At the time of the first 
remeasurement in 1958, mortality of Pacific 
silver fir had been negligible (Buckhorn and 
Orr 1959). 

The natural area provides interesting oppor- 

2 “Silver fir beetles” is a local name given to two 
species of Pseudo hylesinus: P. grctndis, the grand fir 
bark beetle, and P. granulatns, the fir root bark beetle. 


tunities to study the ecology of low-elevation 
Pacific silver fir - western hemlock stands, 
e.g., the successional relationships between 
these tree species including variations asso¬ 
ciated with different types of microhabitats. 


MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural area 
include: Topography — 15' Spruce Mountain, 
Washington quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, is¬ 
sued by the U.S. Geological Survey in 1956, 
and Olympic National Park and Vicinity, 
Washington, scale 1:125,000, issued by the 
U.S. Geological Survey in 1957; and geology 
— Geologic Map of Washington, scale 
1:500,000 (Huntting et al. 1961). The Super¬ 
intendent, Olympic National Park (Port 
Angeles, Washington), can provide details 
on the most recent aerial photo coverage and 
forest type maps for the area. 
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Table 

Order 

Insectivora 


Chiroptera 


Lagomorpha 

Rodentia 


Carnivora 


Artiodactyla 


HA-l. — Tentative list of mammals for Hades Creek Research Natural Area 


Scientific name 

Common name 

NeiLrotrichus gibbsi 

shrew mole 

Scapanns orarius 

coast mole 

Scapanus townsendi 

Townsend mole 

Sorex bendirii 

marsh shrew 

Sorex obsaims 

dusky shrew 

Sorex trowbiidgii 

Trowbridge shrew 

Sorex vagrans 

wandering shrew 

Eptesicus fuscus 

big brown bat 

Lasionycteris noctivagans 

silver-haired bat 

Lasiurus borealis 

red bat 

Lasiums cinereus 

hoary bat 

Myotis californicus 

California myotis 

Myotis evotis 

long-eared myotis 

Myotis hicifugus 

little brown myotis 

Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 

Myotis yumanensis 

Yuma myotis 

Plecotus townsendi 

Townsend big-eared bat 

Lepus amencanus 

snowshoe hare 

Aplodontia rufa 

mountain beaver 

Castor canadensis 

beaver 

Clethrionomys gapperi 

Gapper red-backed vole 

Eutamias townsendi 

Townsend chipmunk 

Glancomys sabrinns 

northern flying squirrel 

Mi cro tuslo ngi can das 

long-tailed vole 

Microtus oregoni 

Oregon or creeping vole 

Mi c ro tus toivns endi 

Townsend vole 

Neotoma cincrea 

bushy-tailed wood rat 

Perotnyscus manicalat as 

deer mouse 

Tam iasciurus donglasi 

chickaree 

Zapas trinotatus 

Pacific jumping mouse 

Canis latrans 

coyote 

Felis con col or 

mountain lion or cougar 

Lutra canadensis 

river otter 

Lynx rafus 

bobcat 

Martcs a m cricana 

marten 

Martes pennanti 

fisher 

Mephi t is m ephit is 

striped skunk 

Mast eta enni nea 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 

Must ela freuata 

long-tailed weasel 

Mast cl a vison 

mink 

Procyon lot or 

raccoon 

Spi log ale pa t ori as 

spotted skunk or civet cat 

Ursa s a m e ri can as 

black bear 

Cervus canadensis roosevelti 

Roosevelt elk 

Odocoilens h. cotuwbianus 

black-tailed deer 
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HIGLEY CREEK 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

Western hemlock stands on a moun¬ 
tain slope and valley bottom on the 
southwestern Olympic Peninsula. 

The Higley Creek Research Natural Area 
was established to exemplify coastal western 
hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla ) forest stands. 
The 194-ha. (480-acre) tract is located in Grays 
Harbor County, Washington, and is admini¬ 
stered by the Olympic National Park (Port 
Angeles, Washington). The natural area occu¬ 
pies the Sl/2 and the Sl/2 Nl/2, section 12, 
T. 23 N., R. 10 W., Willamette meridian. It lies 
at 47°30' N. latitude and 123°54' W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The natural area is located near Lake 
Quinault and can be reached via U.S. Highway 
101 (to Amanda Park) and the North Shore 
Road along the lake. The edge of the tract 
varies from 750 to 1,200 m. (2,500 to 4,000 ft.) 
north of this road. An abandoned trail leads 
up Higley Creek from this road skirting the 
natural area; its obscure terminus is located 
behind a house 2.7 km. (1.7 miles) from U.S. 
Highway 101 of 6.9 km. (4.3 miles) west of 
the National Park Service’s Quinault Ranger 
Station. No roads or maintained trails enter 
the tract. Access is by cross-country travel. 

Commercial accommodations, as well as 
several excellent public campgrounds, are 
located 3 to 8 km. (2 to 5 miles) from the 


1 Description prepared by Dr. J. F. Franklin, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 


natural area in the vicinity of Amanda Park 
and Quinault. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Higley Creek Research Natural Area 
extends from the floor of the Quinault River 
valley onto the lower slopes of Higley Peak 
(fig. HI-1). Topography is gentle and undulat¬ 
ing for 300 to 800 m. (1,000 to 2,500 ft.) from 
the southern boundary of the tract and then 
rises steeply to the northern boundary. The 
broken mountain slopes typically vary from 
30 to 50 percent and have a generally southern 
exposure. Several streams flow through por¬ 
tions of the natural area, and several smaller 
streams rise within it. Drainages cut by these 
streams produce locally complex microtopog¬ 
raphy in the southern half of the tract. Eleva¬ 
tions range from about 120 m. (400 ft.) in the 
southwestern corner to 550 m. (1,800 ft.) in 
the northwestern corner. 

According to Huntting et al. (1961), higher 
elevations in the natural area are located on 
upper Cretaceous - lower Tertiary sedimentary 
rocks belonging to the Soleduck formation, 
while at lower elevations these rocks are 
covered by recent deposits of alluvium and, 
possibly, glacial drift. The Soleduck formation 
developed from marine sediments which have 
been intensely folded and faulted and slightly 
metamorphosed (Danner 1955). The domi¬ 
nant, dark gray, massive to poorly-bedded 
graywackes and sandstones are commonly 
interbedded with slate, argillite, and volcanic 
rock. The natural area was glaciated at least 
three times during the Wisconsin epoch and 
at least once before that (Crandell 1964). 

A maritime climate, wet with muted tem¬ 
perature extremes, prevails. Winters are mild 
and summers are cool with frequent cloudy 
days. Precipitation is heavy but highly sea¬ 
sonal with January and December the peak 
months. Only about 7 percent of the annual 
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precipitation falls during June, July, and 
August; and some years a drought period of 
a month or more occurs. Snow is rare. Cli¬ 
matic data from the nearby Quinault Ranger 
Station are as follows (U.S. Weather Bureau 
1956): 

Mean annual temperature.10.6°C. (51.0°F.) 

Mean January temperature.3.8°C. (38.9°F.) 

Mean July temperature.17.3°C. (63.2°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature .1.2°C. (34.2 °F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature . ,23.8°C. (74.9°F.) 
Average annual precipitation . .3,371 mm. (132.73 in.) 
June through August 

precipitation .244 mm. (9.61 in.) 

Average annual snowfall.30.2 cm. (11.9 in.) 

The soils on the area have not been mapped 
or described. In the valley bottom, they appear 
relatively deep and loamy, and on the moun¬ 
tain slopes they are somewhat shallower and 
contain greater amounts of loose rock. At 
least a portion of the soils would probably be 
classed as Sols Bruns Acides. 

BIOTA 

Essentially all 194 ha. (480 acres) of the 
natural area are occupied by SAF cover type 
224, Western Hemlock (Society of American 
Foresters 1954). The area would probably 
fall entirely within Kuchler’s (1964) Type 1, 
Spruce - Cedar - Hemlock Forest, and con¬ 
tains elements of both the Pice a sitchensis 
and Tsuga heterophylla Zones as defined by 
Franklin and Dyrness (1969). 

Western hemlock is the most abundant 
tree within the research natural area, attain¬ 
ing diameters of 75 to 100 cm. (30 to 40 in.) 
b.h. and heights of 60 m. (200 ft.). Specimens 
up to 152-cm. (60-in.) d.b.h. and larger are 
occasionally encountered (fig. HI-2). Other 
coniferous tree species include western red- 
cedar ( Thuja plicata ), Douglas-fir ( Pseudo - 
tsuga menziesii), Pacific silver fir {Abies 
amabilis) , and Sitka spruce {Picea sitchensis). 
Western redcedar is most common in wet 
areas on gentle topography, where it may 
occur as very large (in excess of 254-cm. or 
100-in. d.b.h.), old specimens. Douglas-fir is 
common as large, old trees, averaging 125- to 
150-cm. (50- to 60-in.) d.b.h. with a maximum 


of about 203 cm. (80 in.). Both Pacific silver 
fir and Sitka spruce are rare, the former 
being encountered on the mountain slopes 
and the latter on the flat topography in the 
valley bottom. Red alder {Alnus rubra) is 
common along larger streams and in some 
swampy areas (fig. HI-2). Bigleaf maple {Acer 
macrophyllum) is also occasionally found on 
moist slopes or along streamsides. 

Western hemlock is clearly the climax 
species throughout most of the natural area; 
it is the only species consistently represented 
by all age classes. Seedlings and saplings of 
hemlock are abundant; some stand openings 
are completely choked by sapling hemlocks. 
Reproduction of western redcedar, Douglas- 
fir, and Sitka spruce is generally absent. Much 
tree reproduction is found on rotting logs, 
“nurse logs,” which often support hundreds 
of seedlings. Some of these can be expected 
to survive and their roots to reach mineral 
soil. 

Four major community types were recog¬ 
nized within the natural area during the 
reconnaissance. These were (1) Tsuga hetero- 
phylla! Polystichum munitum, - Oxalis ore - 
gana\ (2) Thuja plicata - Tsuga heterophyllal 
Vaccinium alaskaense - Gaultheria shallonl 
Blechnum spicant ; (3) Tsuga heterophylla - 
Pseudotsuga menziesiilGaultheria shallon - 
Vaccinium parvifolium ; and (4) an Alnus 
rubra swamp type. The most common com¬ 
munity type is the TsugalPolystichum - Oxalis 
which is found both on mountain slopes and 
in the valley bottom. Typical understory spe¬ 
cies in this community include Polystichum 
munitum , Oxalis oregana , Blechnum spicant , 
Tiarella trifoliata, Maianthemum bifolium 
var. kamschaticum , Galium triflorum, and 
Viola sempervirens. The shrubby layer is not 
well developed, consisting primarily of Vac¬ 
cinium parvifolium. 

The Thuja - TsugalVaccinium - Gaultherial 
Blechnum community is found on relatively 
wet habitats and gentle topography. The 
shrubby layer in this community is dominated 
by Vaccinium alaskaense and Gaultheria 
shallon . Important herbs include Blechnum 
spicant , Rubus pedatus , Cornus canadensis t 
Polystichum munitum , Gymnocarpium dryop- 
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teris, Athynum filix-femina, Tiarella tri- 
foliata, and Galium trijiorum. 

The Tsuga - PseudotsugalGaultheria - 
Vaccinium community is generally found on 
drier habitats on the slopes. Vine maple ( Acer 
circinatum) is a common shrub dominant 
along with the Gaulthena shallon. Other 
shrubby species include Berberis nervosa , 
Vaccinium parvifolium, and Rubus ursinus. 
Herbaceous species may include Polystichum 
munitum , Oxalis oregana, Trillium ovatum , 
and Viola sempervirens. 

Extremely wet or swampy areas on gentle 
topography are occupied by an open mosaic 
of tree, shrub, and herb-dominated stands 
(fig. HI-2). Red alder is the conspicuous tree 
species in such areas. These mosaics provide 
a rich variety of microhabitats for many plant 
and animal species not found elsewhere in the 
natural area. Plant dominants include the 
shrubs vine maple, Gaultheria shallon, Rubus 
spectabilis, Menziesia ferruginea , Corydalis 
scoulariana, Stachys sp., Rhamnus purshiana, 
and Sambucus sp. The rich selection of herbs 
includes Athyrium filix-femina , Lysichitum 
americanum, Gymnocarpium dryopteris, 
Carex spp., Scirpus sp., Boykinia major , Car- 
damine sp., and Chrysospleniitm glechomae- 
folium , as well as several species of grass. 

The Roosevelt elk ( Cervis canadensis roose - 
velti) is the most important animal present 
on the natural area; their trails ease the prob¬ 
lem of access through the area. Undoubtedly 
they have also affected the composition of the 
understory vegetation (Kirk 1966, Sharpe 
1956). Mammals believed to occur within the 
natural area are listed in table HI-1. 

Streams and streamsides are the only spe¬ 
cialized habitats which are present. No lakes, 
ponds, rock outcrops, etc., exist within the 
natural area. 


HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

The most common natural disturbance en¬ 
countered within the natural area is wind- 
throw of trees, which may occur either singly 
or in small patches (fig. HI-2). There is no 
evidence of recent wildfires; fire scars can be 
seen on very old Douglas-firs. The parasitic 
dwarf mistletoe ( Arceuthobium campylopo - 
dum) is commonly found on western hemlock 
within the natural area. Human disturbance 
within the natural area is essentially non¬ 
existent. 


RESEARCH 

No research is presently known to be in 
progress within the natural area. Special 
research opportunities existing here include 
studies of contrasts in community composi¬ 
tion and structure associated with variations 
in soils and topography, and effects of Roose¬ 
velt elk on their habitat. 


MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural area 
include: Topography — 15' Quinault Lake, 
Washington quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, is¬ 
sued by the U.S. Geological Survey in 1955, 
and topographic map of Olympic National 
Park and Vicinity, Washington, scale 
1:125,000, issued by the U.S. Geological Sur¬ 
vey in 1957; and geology — Geologic Map of 
Washington, scale 1:500,000 (Huntting et al. 
1961). The Superintendent, Olympic National 
Park (Port Angeles, Washington), can pro¬ 
vide details on the most recent aerial photo 
coverage and forest type maps for the area. 
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Table HI-1._Tentative list of mammals for Higley Creek Research Natural Area 


Order 

Scientific name 

Common name 

Insectivora 

Neurotnchus gibbsi 

shrew mole 


Scapanus or anus 

coast mole 


So?'ex bendirii 

marsh shrew 


Sorex obscums 

dusky shrew 


Sorex troivbridgii 

Trowbridge shrew 


Sorex vagrans 

wandering shrew 

Chiroptera 

Eptesicus fuscus 

big brown bat 


Lasionycteris noctivagans 

silver-haired bat 


Lasiurus cinereus 

hoary bat 


Myotis californicus 

California myotis 


Myotis evotis 

long-eared myotis 


Myotis lucifugus 

little brown myotis 


Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 


Myotis yamanensis 

Yuma myotis 


Plecotus toionsendi 

Townsend big-eared bat 

Lagomorpha 

Lepus amencanus 

snowshoe hare 

Rodentia 

Aplodontia mfa 

mountain beaver 


Castor canadensis 

beaver 


ClethHonomys gapped 

Gapper red-backed vole 


Eutamias amoenus 

yellow-pine chipmunk 


Eutamias towns endi 

Townsend chipmunk 


Glaucomys sabrinus 

northern flying squiri’el 


Microtus longicaudns 

long-tailed vole 


Mi cro tus oreg oni 

Oregon or creeping vole 


Neotoma cinerea 

bushy-tailed wood rat 


Peromyscits maniculatus 

deer mouse 


Phenacomys intermedius 

heather vole 


Tamiasciurus dougl a si 

chickaree 


Zapus tnnotatus 

Pacific jumping mouse 

Carnivora 

Cams latrans 

coyote 


Felis coneolor 

mountain lion or cougar 


Lutra canadensis 

river otter 


Lynx rufus 

bobcat 


Martes americana 

marten 


Maries pennanti 

fisher 


Mustela enninea 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 


Must ela f remit a 

long-tailed weasel 


Mustela vis on 

mink 


Procyon lot or 

raccoon 


Spi log ale pu t o t i u s 

spotted skunk or civet cat 


Ursus am ericanus 

black bear 

Artiodactyla 

Cervus canadensis roosevelti 

Roosevelt elk 


Odocoileus h. columbiamis 

black-tailed deer 
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Figure HI-1.- Higley Creek Research Natural Area 
Grays Harbor County, Washington. 





























Figure HI-2 .—Natural features of Higley Creek Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Typical large western hem¬ 
lock, with smaller hemlock in the background. Upper 
right: Swampy opening ringed with red alder. Bottom: 
Small patch of recently windthrown trees. 
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HORSE RIDGE 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

A unique western juniper/big sage- 
brush/threadleaf sedge community 
in near pristine condition. 

The Horse Ridge Research Natural Area 
was established March 1967 as an example 
of western juniper ( Juniperus occidentalis ) - 
big sagebrush ( Artemisia tridentata) vegeta¬ 
tion within the juniper zone of central Oregon. 
The 240-ha. (600-acre) tract is located in 
Deschutes County, Oregon, and is admini¬ 
stered by the Prineville District (Prineville, 
Oregon), Bureau of Land Management. The 
rectangular tract is located in sections 15 and 
22, T. 19 S., R. 14 E., Willamette meridian, 
at 43°55' N. latitude, 120°02' W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The natural area is located about 31 km. 
(19 miles) southeast of Bend and is approached 
via U.S. Highway 20. Directions for locating 
the tract should be obtained at the Prineville 
District Office. Access is good during both 
summer and winter. Public accommodations 
are available in Bend; primitive camps which 
lack drinking water are available in the 
vicinity of the tract. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Horse Ridge Research Natural Area 
varies in elevation from 1,250 to 1,430 m. 
(4,100 to 4,700 ft.). It is located on top of 
rolling topography (Horse Ridge) which rises 


1 Description prepared by Dr. F. C. Hall, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Region 6, 
Portland, Oregon. 


above the surrounding flat to undulating 
plateau (fig. HR-2). Columbia River basalts 
underlie the entire area. 

A continental climate prevails. Most pre¬ 
cipitation occurs as snow during the cool, 
partly cloudy winter. Summers are warm, 
generally low in precipitation and largely 
cloudless. One to 4 months of drought are 
common. Climatic data from Bend are as 
follows (U.S. Weather Bureau 1965): 


Mean annual temperature.7.9°C. (46.3°F.) 

Mean January temperature.-1.0°C. (30.2°F.) 

Mean July temperature .17.6°C. (63.7°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature.-6.5°C. (20.3°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature . .28.6°C. (83.6°F.) 

Average annual precipitation.305 mm. (12.0 in.) 

June through August 

precipitation. 56 mm. (2.2 in.) 

Average annual snowfall. 91 cm. (36.0 in.) 


Soils in the area have not been mapped. 
Cursory examination suggests they are sandy 
textured and developed in 30 to 60 cm. (12 
to 24 in.) of aerially deposited pumice over 
well cracked basalt bedrock. 

BIOTA 

Nearly all of the 240 ha. (600 acres) is 
characterized by a western juniper/big sage- 
brush/threadleaf sedge {Carex jilifolia ) com¬ 
munity. A small area at the eastern edge is 
occupied by a stand of western juniper/big 
sagebrush/bluebunch wheatgrass ( Agropy - 
ton spicatum) with abundant surface stone. 
Vegetation can probably be assigned to SAF 
forest cover type 238, Western Juniper (Soci¬ 
ety of American Foresters 1954), and Kuch¬ 
iefs (1964) Type 24, Juniper Steppe Wood¬ 
land. The area falls within the Juniperus 
occidentalis Zone of central Oregon (Franklin 
and Dyrness 1969). 

The major plant community (fig. HR-2) is 
dominated by western juniper which con¬ 
spicuously lacks decadent or dead specimens. 
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Ground vegetation is dominated by big sage¬ 
brush and threadleaf sedge with some dead 
and decadent bitterbrush ( Purshia tridentata ), 
bluebunch wheatgrass, Idaho fescue (Festuca 
idahoensis), Koeleriacristata , and Tetradymia 
canescens. The soil surface is characteristic¬ 
ally bare of litter and is covered by fine pumice 
gravel, 2- to 5-mm, diameter. 

This plant community is interesting in 
several ways. Hybridization of bluebunch 
wheatgrass and bottlebrush squirreltail (Si- 
tanion hystrix) appears to be more common on 
this tract than elsewhere in the central Ore¬ 
gon juniper zone. Western juniper appears 
to affect distribution of plant species (fig. 
HR-2) — within the crown and root zone of 
western juniper, Idaho fescue tends to assume 
clear dominance to the near exclusion of big 
sagebrush and great reduction in threadleaf 
sedge. These conditions and the general domi¬ 
nance of threadleaf sedge tend to make this 
vegetation unique in the central Oregon area. 
Driscoll (1964) did not find this plant com¬ 
munity common enough to warrant classifica¬ 
tion in his study of plant communities in 
central Oregon western juniper. Furthermore, 
this area apparently represents essentially 
ungrazed conditions; forage utilization data 
gathered by the Prineville District suggest 
that threadleaf sedge is sensitive to grazing 
and quickly decreases in abundance under 
heavy livestock use. 

A list of mammals believed to utilize the 
natural area is provided in table HR-1. Mule 
deer ( Odocoileus hemionus) are occasionally 
year around residents but frequently use the 
area for winter range. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

An occasional burned-out juniper of large 
diameter can be found on the tract, indicating 
fires have occurred. Evidence of the extent of 
these fires could not be found. Normally only 
single trees are struck by lightning and burn, 
fires rarely spreading because of insufficient 
ground fuels. 

Domestic livestock have apparently had 
little impact on the Horse Ridge Research 


Natural Area. Permanent water is a con¬ 
siderable distance below the ridge, suggesting 
that livestock have never been attracted to 
the area. As mentioned earlier, records in the 
Prineville District Office suggest livestock 
overuse causes a reduction in threadleaf 
sedge; the abundance of the sedge suggests 
minimal livestock disturbance. However, fenc¬ 
ing may be necessary to prevent stock and 
increasing numbers of people from using 
the area. 

RESEARCH 

Baseline population levels of several bird 
and mammal species are presently under 
study on Horse Ridge Research Natural 
Area. 2 This is part of a larger, long-term 
eastern Oregon study which utilizes several 
other research natural areas in contrasting 
vegetation types. Research to date involves 
estimation of breeding bird populations based 
upon weekly, early-morning censuses during 
the breeding season within a 20-ha. (50-acre) 
grid and along a line transect. 

The natural area provides interesting oppor¬ 
tunities for research on: (1) hybridization of 
bluebunch wheatgrass with squirreltail and 
possibly native ryegrass ( Elymus spp.); (2) 
evaluation of this unique plant community 
and the place of threadleaf sedge within the 
western juniper zone of central Oregon; and 
(3) evaluation of microchanges in herbaceous 
dominance as apparently influenced by juniper. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

No special topographic or geologic maps 
are available for the natural area which are 
sufficiently detailed to be useful. The District 
Manager (Prineville District, Bureau of Land 
Management) can provide details on the most 
recent aerial photo coverage of the area. 


2 Research by Jay S. Gashwiler, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, Silviculture Laboratory, Bend, 
Oregon. 
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Figure HR-2. —Communities of the Horse Ridge Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: A western juniper/big sage- 
brush/threadleaf sedge community with some blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Idaho fescue typical of those 
occupying the majority of the natural area. Upper right: 
General northwesterly view from west end of tract 
showing typical western juniper woodland. Lower left: 
Close view of ground vegetation dominated by big sage¬ 
brush and threadleaf sedge. Lower right: A view illu¬ 
strating the apparent influence of western juniper on the 
distribution of ground vegetation—Idaho fescue domi¬ 
nates near the tree; big sagebrush and threadleaf sedge 
are common around the periphery. 
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JACKSON CREEK 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

An old-growth Douglas-fir stand 
growing on a major river terrace 
in the western Olympic Peninsula. 

The Jackson Creek Research Natural Area 
was established to exemplify the Douglas-fir 
(.Pseudotsuga menziesii) forest type as it 
occurs on the western Olympic Peninsula. 
The 65-ha. (160-acre) tract is located in 
Jefferson County, Washington, and is ad¬ 
ministered by the Olympic National Park 
(Port Angeles, Washington). The natural 
area is rectangular occupying the NE X 4 
NE% section 13, T. 27 N., R. 10 W., and 
NV 2 NWV 4 and NWV& NEV4 section 18, T. 
27 N., R. 9 W., Willamette meridian (fig. 
JC-1). It lies at 47°51' N. latitude and 123° 
55' W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The natural area is located on the south 
bank of the Hoh River immediately opposite 
the Hoh River Ranger Station and camp¬ 
ground. The ranger station is at the end of 
the Hoh River Road about 30 km. (19 miles) 
from U.S. Highway 101. To reach the natural 
area, it is necessary to ford the Hoh River. 
This generally requires scouting up river 
from the campground until a logjam suitable 
for crossing is located. During recent years, 
such a log jam has been located only a short 
distance above the central campground area, 


1 Description prepared by Dr. J. F. Franklin, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 


but conditions change periodically. Although 
there are no trails, cross-country travel with¬ 
in the natural area is not difficult because 
of the open nature of the forest stand. 

Commercial accommodations are available 
in Forks or Kalaloch, along U.S. Highway 
101, from 48 to 64 km. (30 to 40 miles) 
away. However, the public campground at 
the end of the Hoh River Road is excellent, 
and there are several smaller state camp¬ 
grounds along the road outside of the Park. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The natural area occupies gentle topog¬ 
raphy on terraces and benches in the Hoh 
River valley. Elevations range from about 207 
to 402 m. (680 to 1,320 ft.). Jackson Creek 
flows through the middle of the natural area. 
The natural area is located on upper Cretace¬ 
ous-lower Tertiary sedimentary rocks belong¬ 
ing to the Soleduck formation (Danner 1955, 
Huntting et al. 1961). However, bedrock is 
buried entirely beneath depositions of allu¬ 
vium and, possibly, glacial drift at higher 
elevations. The valley of the Hoh River, 
including the natural area, was glaciated at 
least three times during the Wisconsin epoch 
and at least once before that (Crandell 1964). 

A wet, mild, maritime climate prevails. 
Winters are mild, and summers are cool 
with frequent cloudy days. Precipitation is 
heavy, but less than 10 percent falls during 
summer months. The following climatic data 
are from the Forks Weather Station located 
approximately 35 km. (22 miles) northwest 
of the natural area (U.S. Weather Bureau 
1965): 

Mean annual temperature . 9.55°C. (49.2°F.) 

Mean January temperature . 3.72°C. (38.7°F.) 

Mean July temperature.15.39°C. (59.7°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature . 0.17°C. (32.3°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature . 21.55°C. (70.8°F.) 
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Average annual precipitation .. 2,974 mm. (117.10 in.) 
June through August 

precipitation .214 mm. (8.44 in.) 

Average annual snowfall .348 cm. (13.70 in.) 

Precipitation is significantly higher on the 
natural area itself, probably averaging about 
3,600 mm. (142 in.) annually (Kirk 1966). 

Soils appear to be predominantly Sols 
Bruns Acides. Fonda 2 has described profiles 
with A1-B1-B2-C sequences from terraces in 
the vicinity of the natural area. The A1 
horizons are apparently relatively thick (0 
to 16 cm.). 

BIOTA 

Essentially all 65 ha. (160 acres) of the 
natural area can be classified as SAF forest 
cover type 229, Pacific Douglas-Fir (Society 
of American Foresters 1954). It would prob¬ 
ably fall entirely within Kiichler’s (1961) 
Type 1, Spruce-Cedar-Hemlock Forest, and 
the Pice a sitchensis Zone as defined by Frank¬ 
lin and Dyrness (1969). 

Four coniferous tree species are known to 
occur within the Jackson Creek Research 
Natural Area: Douglas-fir, western hemlock 
(Tsuga heterophylla ), Sitka spruce (Picea 
sitchensis ), and western redcedar ( Thuja 
plicata). Douglas-fir is overwhelmingly domi¬ 
nant, surprisingly so for a stand estimated 
to be around 275 years in age. Samples within 
the natural area indicate about 72 sq. m. 
per hectare of basal area (314 sq. ft. per acre), 
of which 87 percent is Douglas-fir. 3 Trees 
average 125- to 150-cm. (50- to 60-in.) d.b.h. 
and 68 m. (225 ft.) in height with maximum 
diameters of about 235 cm. (94 in.) b.h. 
(fig. JC-2). Western hemlock is well dis¬ 
tributed over the natural area, but averages 
only about 11 percent of the stand volume. 
Western hemlock has relatively little repre¬ 
sentation in intermediate size classes (sap¬ 
lings and poles). Sitka spruce is generally 
uncommon in the overstory but is commonly 
encountered as reproduction growing on 
down logs; it is most common in swampy areas 

2 Personal communication from Dr. Richard W. 
Fonda, Biology Department, Western Washington 
State College, Bellingham. 

3 See footnote 2. 


found in some portions of the natural area. 
Occasional red alder ( Alnus rubra) and big- 
leaf maple (Acer macrophyllum) may also 
be encountered in the wetter, open areas. 

The major climax species on the natural 
area appears to be western hemlock, although 
age class distributions indicate the climax 
condition is still far in the future. Sitka 
spruce may also be a minor climax species in 
these forests, since reproductive size classes 
up to saplings and small poles are encountered 
through most of the area. Climax status for 
the Sitka spruce would apparently contrast 
with normal conditions for the Picea sitchen¬ 
sis Zone (Franklin and Dyrness 1969). This 
is probably a partial consequence of the spe¬ 
cial conditions found in so-called “rain forest” 
valleys of the western Olympic Peninsula, 
e.g., the relatively open nature of many of the 
stands and selective grazing of hemlock 
seedlings by elk. 4 

Several community types can be recognized 
within the natural area including: (1) Pseu- 
dotsuga menziesiijPteridium aquilinum- 
Achlys triphylla , (2) Pseudotsuga menziesiil 
Polystichum munitum-Oxalis oregana , (3) 
Picea sitchensis I Acer circinatumIPteridium 
aquilinum. The Pseudotsuga!Pteridium- 
Achlys community occupies much of the 
actual river-terrace habitat within the natural 
area (fig. JC-2). Typical species include 
Pteridium aquilinum , Oxalis oregana , Tiarel- 
la trifoliata , Vaccinium parvifolium, Achlys 
triphylla , Rubus pedatus , Blechnum spicant, 
Luzula parviflora, Trisetum cemuum , Carex 
deiveyana , and Maianthemum bifolium var. 
kamscliaticum. The PseudotsugalPolysti- 
chum-Oxalis community is very similar in 
composition, lacking only the dominance of 
Pteridium aquilinum. This community type 
is most common in the eastern half of the 
natural area on gentle slopes and a higher 
level bench. The Picea!Acer!Pteridium com¬ 
munity typifies the very open areas which 
appear relatively swampy in character. Tree 
cover is very low in these openings, but the 
coverage of brush species such as vine maple 
(Acer circinatum) and herbs such as Pteri- 


4 See footnote 2. 
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dium aquilinum and various grasses and 
sedges is quite high. 

The most important mammal within the 
natural area is the Roosevelt elk ( Cervus 
canadensis roosevelti) which is particularly 
common during the winter and spring. A list 
of mammals believed to utilize the tract is 
provided in table JC-1. 

Jackson Creek, which flows through the 
natural area for a small portion of its length, 
provides the only aquatic habitat within the 
natural area. The open swampy areas un¬ 
doubtedly provide additional specialized 
habitat for a variety of plant and animal 
species not typical of the heavily forested 
area. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

The Douglas-fir stand present on the nat¬ 
ural area probably originated with a wildfire 
approximately three centuries ago; however, 
no fire scars were seen, which would provide 
evidence for more recent wildfires. 

Human disturbance of the area appears to 
be very minor despite its proximity to the 
Hoh River campground; the Hoh River un¬ 
doubtedly provides a major barrier against 
casual use of the area. 

RESEARCH 

The only research work known to have been 
conducted within the natural area is an 


examination and description of the Douglas- 
fir stands in connection with a study of the 
relationship between forest communities and 
environmental conditions in the Hoh River 
valley. 5 The natural area would appear to 
offer unusually good opportunities for studies 
of: (1) successional development and the 
factors which have retarded the rate of 
natural succession from Douglas-fir to hem¬ 
lock; (2) the effect of Roosevelt elk on com¬ 
munity composition and forest succession; 
and (3) occurrence of animals in sharply 
contrasting but contiguous community types 
(dense Douglas-fir forest vs. wet, brush- and 
herb-dominated openings). 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural 
area include: Topography —15' Mount Tom, 
Washington quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, is¬ 
sued by the U.S. Geological Survey in 1955, 
and Olympic National Park and Vicinity, 
Washington, scale 1:125,000, issued by the 
U.S. Geological Survey in 1957; and geology 
— Geologic Map of Washington , scale 
1:500,000 (Huntting et al. 1961). The Super¬ 
intendent, Olympic National Park (Port 
Angeles, Washington), can provide details 
on the most recent aerial photo coverage and 
forest type maps for the area. 

5 See footnote 2. 
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Table JC-1. — Tentative list of mammals for Jackson Creek Research Natural Area 


Order 

Scientific name 

Common name 

Insectivora 

Neurotrichns gibbsi 

shrew mole 


Scapanus orarius 

coast mole 


Scapanus townsendi 

Townsend mole 


Sorex bendirii 

marsh shrew 


Sorex o bscm'us 

dusky shrew 


Sorex trowbiidgii 

Trowbridge shrew 


Sorex vagrans 

wandering shrew 

Chiroptera 

Eptesicns fuscus 

big brown bat 


Lasionycteris noctivagans 

silver-haired bat 


Lasiurus dnerens 

hoary bat 


Myotis calif omens 

California myotis 


Myotis evotis 

long-eared myotis 


Myotis lucifugus 

little brown myotis 


Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 


Myotis yumanensis 

Yuma myotis 


Plecotus townsendi 

Townsend big-eared bat 

Lagomorpha 

Lepus americanus 

snowshoe hare 

Rodentia 

Aplodontia ru/a 

mountain beaver 


Castor canadensis 

beaver 


Clethrionomys gapperi 

Gapper red-backed vole 


Eutamias townsendi 

Townsend chipmunk 


Glaucomys sabnnus 

northern flying squirrel 


Microtus longicaudus 

long-tailed vole 


Microtus oregoni 

Oregon or creeping vole 


Microtns townsendi 

Townsend vole 


Neotoma dnerea 

bushy-tailed wood rat 


Peromyscus manicnlatus 

deer mouse 


Tamiascinrns douglasi 

chickaree 


Zapus trinotatua 

Pacific jumping mouse 

Carnivora 

Canis latrans 

coyote 


Felis concolor 

mountain lion or cougar 


Lutra canadensis 

river otter 


Lynx rafiis 

bobcat 


Martes americana 

marten 


Martes pennanti 

fisher 


Mephitis mephitis 

striped skunk 


Mustela erminea 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 


Mustelafrenata 

long-tailed weasel 


Mustela vison 

mink 


Procyon lot or 

raccoon 


Spilogale putorius 

spotted skunk or civet cat 


Ursus americanus 

black bear 

Artiodactyla 

Cervus canadensis roosevelti 

Roosevelt elk 


Odocoileus h. columbianus 

black-tailed deer 
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Figure JC- 7 -Jackson Creek Research Natural Area, 
Jefferson County, Washington. 














FigureJC-2.— Communities of the Jackson Creek Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Old-growth specimen of 
Douglas-fir approximately 235-cm. (94-in.) d.b.h. Upper 
right: Ecotone between the Douglas-fir stands and a 
swampy, open area dominated by shrubs and herbs; re¬ 
production of western hemlock is conspicuous. Bottom: 
Typical terrace community of Pseudotsuga menziesii/ 
Pteridium aquilinum-Achlys triphylla on the main river 
terrace within the natural area. 
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LAKE TWENTYTWO 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

“Subalpine” lake and old-growth 
western redcedar - western hemlock 
forest on a rugged mountain slope 
in the northern Cascades of Wash¬ 
ington. 

The Lake Twenty two Research Natural 
Area was established on January 14, 1947, as 
a sample of virgin old-growth western red- 
cedar (Thuja plicata) - western hemlock 
(Tsuga heterophylla) forest. The 320-ha. 
(790-acre) tract is located in Snohomish 
County, Washington, and is administered by 
the Monte Cristo Ranger District (Granite 
Falls, Washington), Mount Baker National 
Forest. It includes: section 22 (except NW1/4 
and Wl/2 SW1/4), Wl/2 SW1/4, SW1/4 
NW1/4, and Sl/2 NW1/4 NW1/4 of section 
23; and NE1/4 and El/2 NW1/4 of section 
27, T. 30 N., R. 8 E., Willamette meridian 
(fig. LA-1). It lies at 48°04' N. latitude and 
121°46 / W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Access to the vicinity is via U.S. Highway 
2 and State Highways 9 and 92 from Everett 
to Granite Falls and Forest Highway 7 to 
Verlot Ranger Station. Beyond the ranger 
station, follow Forest Highway 7 for 2.9 km. 
(1.8 miles) to the start of the Lake Twentytwo 
Trail. 

The Lake Twentytwo Trail lies almost 
entirely within the natural area and traverses 


1 Description prepared by Dr. J. F. Franklin, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 


a large part of it. The trail climbs for 4 km. 
(2.5 miles) and 425 m. (1,400 ft.) of elevation 
to its terminus at the lake. There are no other 
trails or roads within the natural area bound¬ 
ary, and cross-country access to that part of 
the tract east of Twentytwo Creek and Twen¬ 
tytwo Lake is difficult. 

The nearest commercial overnight accom¬ 
modations are in Everett about 40 km. (25 
miles) away, although food can be obtained 
at Verlot and Granite Falls. There are seven 
public campgrounds with 3 to 8 km. (2 to 5 
miles) of the natural area. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Lake Twentytwo Research Natural 
Area occupies essentially the entire drainage 
of Lake Twentytwo Creek except for some of 
the rugged cliffs and rock ridges south and 
west of Lake Twentytwo. Elevations range 
from about 335 m. (1,100 ft.) above sea level 
near the South Fork of the Stillaguamish 
River to about 1,100 m. (3,600 ft.) on the 
ridges southeast and west of Lake Twentytwo. 
Topography is steep to very steep and broken; 
a few small benches are present. 

Lake Twentytwo lies entirely within the 
natural area. It is a 17.9-ha. (44.1-acre) lake 
with a maximum measured depth of 16 m. 
(53 ft.) (Wolcott 1961). The lake was created 
by glacial activity. Despite its location at a 
relatively low elevation of 750 m. (2,460 ft.), 
the lake and its environs have many aspects 
of a much higher subalpine lake; permanent 
snowfields are found within the lake basin 
(fig. LA-2). 

The natural area is located on two major 
geologic formations (Huntting et al. 1961). 
Rocks in the upper part of the natural area 
are granitic intrusive rocks of Tertiary - Cre¬ 
taceous age, while those at lower elevation are 
upper Jurassic - lower Cretaceous sedimentary 
rocks. The cirque basin in which Lake 
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Twentytwo is located, as well as the lake 
itself, are obviously glacial features which 
originated during the Pleistocene. 

The natural area is subject to a wet, cool, 
maritime climate. Annual precipitation is 
heavy and highly seasonal, although rain is 
not uncommon during the summer months. 
Summers are cool. This regional cool, wet 
climate is, of course, accentuated on the steep 
north slope occupied by the natural area. 
Climatic data from the nearest weather bureau 
station — Darrington, Washington, about 
24 km. (15 miles) northeast — are as follows 
(U.S. Weather Bureau 1956, 1965). They 
probably approximate climatic conditions en¬ 
countered at lower elevations in Lake Twenty- 
two Research Natural Area: 


Mean annual temperature .9.6°C. (49,4°F.) 

Mean January temperature .1.1°C. (33.9°F.) 

Mean July temperature.17.4°C. (63.3°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature .-3.2°C. (26.1°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature . .25.9°C. (78.7°F.) 

Average annual precipitation . . .2,045 mm. (80.51 in.) 
June through August 

precipitation. 155 mm. (6.06 in.) 

Average annual snowfall. 120 cm. (47.4 in.) 


Soils on the natural area have recently been 
mapped by U.S. Forest Service personnel as 
part of a soil survey of the Mount Baker 
National Forest (Snyder and Wade 1970). 
Most of the higher elevational area surround¬ 
ing Lake Twentytwo is shown on the map as 
talus slopes and intrusive igneous rock out¬ 
crop areas. In the eastern, midelevation por¬ 
tion of the area soils are derived from meta¬ 
sedimentary rocks and are classed as coarse 
loamy, mixed Typic Ferrods. These soils have 
a dark reddish brown loam surface layer which 
is underlain at about 55 cm. (22 in.) by dark 
yellowish brown very gravelly loam. The 
more gently sloping low elevational areas 
near the northern boundary are occupied by 
three soil units derived from glacial drift 
material. These soils have been classified as a 
Typic Ustifluvent, Typic Ustipsamment, and 
a Typic Fragiorthod. Typically these soils 
have a brown gravelly loam surface and are 
underlain at varying depths by very gravelly 
loamy sand. 


BIOTA 

A gross estimate of areas by SAF forest 
types (Society of American Foresters 1954) is 
as follows: 


No. 

Name 

Area 

227 

Western Redcedar - 




Western Hemlock 

184 ha. (455 acres) 

226 

Pacific Silver Fir - 




Hemlock 

32 ha. 

(80 acres) 

228 

Western Redcedar 

16 ha. 

(40 acres) 

221 

Red Alder 

10 ha. 

(25 acres) 


Much of the acreage of Pacific silver fir - hem¬ 
lock type is composed of small patches and 
stringers of trees. In addition to the areas 
classed as forest, there are approximately 30 
ha. (75 acres) of brushfields, 28 ha. (70 acres) 
of “barrens” — cliffs, meadows, and talus — 
and 18 ha. (45 acres) of water within the 
natural area. Kuchler’s (1964) Types 2 (Cedar- 
Hemlock-Douglas Fir Forest), 3 (Silver Fir - 
Douglas Fir Forest), 4 (Fir - Hemlock Forest), 
25 (Alder - Ash Forest), and 52 (Alpine 
Meadows and Barren) are represented within 
Lake Twentytwo Research Natural Area. The 
natural area spans both the Tsuga heterophylla 
and Abies amabilis Zones of Franklin and 
Dyrness (1969) and includes many elements 
of the Tsuga mertensiana Zone in the lake 
basin. 

The lower forests in the natural area are 
old-growth stands of western hemlock and 
western redcedar. Some Pacific silver fir 
(Abies amabilis) are present as well as an 
occasional Sitka spruce ( Picea sitchensis) at 
lowest elevations. The largest trees are the 
redcedar which average 1.5 to 2.5 m. (5 to 8 
ft.) in diameter (fig. LA-2), with a maximum 
of nearly 3.7-m. (12-ft.) d.b.h. Hemlocks of alf 
ages and sizes up to 130-cm. (50-in.) d.b.h. 
are present. Western hemlock appears to be 
the climax species, as reproduction of western 
redcedar is generally absent and that of 
Pacific silver fir is sporadic at low elevations. 
The understory can be typified by Vaccinium 
alaskaense, V. ovalifolium , Menziesia feme - 
ginea , Blechnum spicant, Cornus canadensis , 
Rubus pedatus, Spaghnum girgensohnii, and 
Hylocomium splendens . In wetter locations, 
e.g., along streams, Oplopanax horridum, 
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Athyrium filix-femina, Rubus spectabilis , ToZ- 
meia menziesii, Ribes bracteosum , and Ro?/- 
/am'a major are conspicuous. 

Forests at higher elevations are character¬ 
ized by Pacific silver fir, mountain hemlock 
( Tsuga mertensiana), and Alaska-cedar (Cha- 
maecyparis nootkatensis) . In older stands, the 
trees average 75- to 100-cm. (30- to 40-in.) 
d.b.h. The climax species appears to be silver 
fir, as reproduction of the others is sparse. A 
dense layer of shrubs is usually present, in¬ 
cluding Vaccinium alaskaense, V . ovalifolium, 
Menziesia ferruginea, Rubus spectabilis, and 
Cladothamnus pyrolaeflorus. Dominant herbs 
are Streptopus curvipes , Rubus pedatus, 
Blechnum spicant , and Maianthemum bifol¬ 
ium var. kamschaticum. 

Another major group of communities is 
brushfield stands; these vary in character 
depending on local moisture and temperature 
conditions. One type, conspicuous along the 
Lake Twentytwo Trail, is dominated by vine 
maple ( Acer circinatum) ; it is found on scree 
slopes. Many other shrubs are present, such as 
Rubus spectabilis , Sitka alder (Alnus sinuata ), 
Sambucus sp., Ribes lacustre , and Oplopanax 
horridum. The rich herb layer usually in¬ 
cludes Athyrium filix-femina, Pteridium 
aquilinum, Cryptogam ma acrostichoides, 
Montia spp., Amncus Sylvester, Galium sp., 
and Tolmeia menziesii. A part of one vine 
maple-dominated brushfield includes a small 
stand of bigleaf maple ( Acer macrophyllum) 
20- to 25-cm. (8- to 10-in.) d.b.h. (fig. LA-2). 

The cirque basin occupied by Lake Twen¬ 
tytwo is a mosaic of habitats and communities, 
mostly nonforested (fig. LA-2). Habitats in¬ 
clude wet rocky cliffs, margins of permanent 
snowpatches, boulder fields, scree slopes, and 
alluvial deposits along the lake shore; all are 
supplied with abundant moisture. The com¬ 
munities include: a variety of dense herba¬ 
ceous stands dominated by species such as 
Polygonum bistortoides, Athyrium ameri- 
canum, Carex spp., Veratrumviride, Valeriana 
sitchensis , and Caltha sp.; dense shrub fields 
dominated by Vaccinium ovalifolium, V. 
alaskaense, Menziesia ferruginea, Sorbus sp., 
and Cladothamnus pyrolaeflorus ; and patches 
of mostly small Pacific silver fir, mountain 


hemlock, and Alaska-cedar. Most communi¬ 
ties have a distinctly subalpine aspect despite 
the 760-m. (2,500-ft.) elevation; Phyllodoce 
empetriformis and Luetlcea pectinata, timber- 
line species, are found along the lakeshore. 

A variety of fauna inhabit the natural area. 
A list of mammals believed to utilize the tract 
as residents or transients is provided in table 
LA-1. Fish were planted in Lake Twentytwo 
over 30 years ago; Wolcott (1961) indicates 
rainbow trout were planted in 1951. 

The specialized terrestrial habitats have 
already been mentioned, e.g., the cliffs, snow- 
patches, and scree slopes of the lake basin. 
There is also the lake itself and the entire 
length of Twentytwo Creek (fig. LA-2). 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

The Lake Twentytwo area has a long his¬ 
tory of public use and human disturbance is 
evident in a few locations. At one time there 
was a YMCA camp on the shore of the lake; 
it was abandoned and the debris removed prior 
to establishment of the natural area. The 
original trail to the lake closely followed the 
creek. It was abandoned when the present 
trail was completed but is still evident in 
some locations. At present the most obviously 
disturbed areas are around the lake, especially 
at the north end, where campers, hikers, and 
fishermen have created bare openings and a 
system of trails. Recreational use of the trail 
and lake margins is heavy and continuing. 

There is no evidence of wildfire within the 
natural area, and none have been recorded 
within historic times. 

RESEARCH 

No research is presently being conducted 
within the natural area. Some unique research 
opportunities would include (1) comparison 
of the forests of Lake Twentytwo Research 
Natural Area with those on the south-facing 
Long Creek Research Natural Area 3 km. 
(2 miles) away, and (2) study of the relation¬ 
ships between plant and animal communities 
and the environmental mosaic within the 
Lake Twentytwo basin. 
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MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural area 
include: Topography — 15' Granite Falls, 
Washington quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, is¬ 
sued by the U.S. Geological Survey in 1956; 
and geology — Geologic Map of Washington, 
scale 1:500,000 (Huntting et al. 1961). Either 
the District Ranger (Monte Cristo Ranger 
District) or Forest Supervisor (Mount Baker 
National Forest, Bellingham, Washington) 
can provide details on the most recent aerial 
photo coverage and forest type maps for the 
area. 
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Table LA-1. — Tentative list of mammals for Lake Twentytwo Research Natural Area 


Order 

Scientific name 

Common name 

Insectivora 

Neiirotnchus gibbsi 

shrew mole 


Scapanus orarius 

coast mole 


Scapanus townsendi 

Townsend mole 


Sorex bendirii 

marsh shrew 


Sorex cinereus 

masked shrew 


Sorex obscnrus 

dusky shrew 


Sorex pains tris 

northern water shrew 


Sorex trowbndgii 

Trowbridge shrew 


Sorex vagrans 

wandering shrew 

Chiroptera 

Eptesicus fuscus 

big brown bat 


Lasionycteris noctivagans 

silver-haired bat 


Lasiui'its cinereus 

hoary bat 


Myotis californicus 

California myotis 


Myotis evotis 

long-eared myotis 


Myotis lucifugus 

little brown myotis 


Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 


Myotis yumanensis 

Yuma myotis 


Plecotus towns endi 

Townsend big-eared bat 

Lagomorpha 

Lepus americanus 

snowshoe hare 


Ochotona princeps 

pika 

Rodentia 

Aplodontia rufa 

mountain beaver 


Castor canadensis 

beaver 


Clethiionomys gappen 

Gapper red-backed vole 


Eutamias amoenus 

yellow-pine chipmunk 


Eutamias townsendi 

Townsend chipmunk 


Glaucornys sabiinus 

noi’thern flying squirrel 


Microtus longicaudits 

long-tailed vole 


Microtus oregoni 

Oregon or creeping vole 


Mi erot ics nchardsoni 

Richardson vole 


Neotoma cinerea 

bushy-tailed wood rat 


Pero n tys cus mani a data s 

deer mouse 


Phenacomys i ntennediits 

heather vole 


Spermophihts satumtas 

Cascades mantled ground squirrel 


Ta in iasci urn a dongl asi 

chickaree 


Zapus trinotatus 

Pacific jumping mouse 

Carnivora 

Cams latrans 

coyote 


Felis concolor 

mountain lion or cougar 


Lntra canadensis 

river otter 


Lynx nifus 

bobcat 


Mart es amen' c a n a, 

marten 


Mn stela ermine a 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 


Mnstelafrenata 

long-tailed weasel 


Must el a- vis on 

mink 


Spilogale put on its 

spotted skunk or civet cat 


Ursus americanus 

black bear 


Vulpes fulva 

red fox 

Artiodactyla 

Cervus ca nade usis 

wapiti or elk 


Odocoiletts h. columbianus 

black-tailed deer 


01 ‘e am nos a m eric anus 

mountain goat 
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igure LA-1.- Lake Twentytwo Research Natural Area 
Snohomish County, Washington. 




Figure LA-2 .—Natural features of the Lake Twentytwo Re¬ 
search Natural Area. Upper left: Typical specimens of 
old-growth western redcedar about 2.5-m. d.b.h. grow¬ 
ing at lower elevations. Upper right: Lake Twentytwo 
Creek which is included almost entirely within the 
natural area. Lower left: Small stand of bigleaf maple 
(background) which averages 20- to 25-cm. d.b.h. and 
vine maple community (foreground) which dominates 
extensive areas of brushfields growing on talus. Lower 
right: A portion of Lake Twentytwo and the surround¬ 
ing basin; note the persistent snowbanks in this later 
summer photograph. 
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Federal Research Natural Areas in Oregon and Washington— 
A Guidebook for Scientists and Educators. 1972. 

Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Portland, Oregon. 


LONG CREEK 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

Western hemlock, western hemlock - 
western redcedar, and climax red 
alder stands on a south-exposed 
mountain slope in the northern Cas¬ 
cades of Washington. 

Long Creek Research Natural Area was 
established on January 2, 1947, as an example 
of virgin western hemlock (Tsuga hetero - 
phylla) - western redcedar (Thuja plicata) 
forest type. It complements Lake Twentytwo 
Research Natural Area, which is located on a 
north-facing mountainside 4 km. (2.5 miles) 
to the west. The 259-ha. (640-acre) tract is 
located in Snohomish County, Washington, 
and is administered by the Monte Cristo Ran¬ 
ger District (Granite Falls, Washington), 
Mount Baker National Forest. The natural 
area occupies the Wl/2 of section 17 and 
El/2 NE1/4, El/2 SW1/4, and SE1/4 of sec¬ 
tion 18, T. 80 N., R. 9 E., Willamette meridian 
(fig. LC-1). It lies at 48°05' N. latitude and 
121°41' W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Access is via U.S. Highway 2 and State 
Highways 9 and 92 from Everett to Granite 
Falls and Forest Highway 7 to Verlot Ranger 
Station. Beyond the ranger station follow 
Forest Highway 7 east for 11.6 km. (7.2 miles) 
to Red Bridge Campground and turn left on 
Forest Road 3033. Beginning about 3.2 km. 
(2 miles) west of the junction, Road 3033 


1 Description prepared by Dr. J. F. Franklin, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 


skirts the southern (lower) and, eventually, 
the western boundaries of the research na¬ 
tural area. In the near future a road providing 
access to the eastern boundary will be built. 
There are no trails or roads within the natural 
area boundary. 

The nearest commercial overnight accom¬ 
modations are in Everett about 56 km. (35 
miles) away, although food can be obtained 
at Verlot and Granite Falls. There are seven 
public campgrounds within 3 to 14 km. (2 to 
9 miles) of the natural area. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Long Creek Research Natural Area 
occupies a portion of the south slope of Wiley 
Ridge. Elevations range from 1,100 m. (3,600 
ft.) above sea level near the top of the ridge 
to about 380 m. (1,250 ft.) at the foot of the 
ridge near the South Fork of the Stillagua- 
mish River. Topography is steep to very steep 
and broken on the slopes to gentle and rolling 
in the southern third of the area where the 
toe-slope of the ridge merges with the river 
terrace. One permanent stream, as well as 
approximately two-thirds of the Long Creek 
drainage, is almost entirely within the natural 
area. 

The natural area is located on sedimentary 
bedrock of Pre-Middle Jurassic age (Hunt- 
ting et al. 1961). However, this bedrock is 
covered by stratified glacial outwash of Pleis¬ 
tocene age on lower portions of the natural 
area. This outwash is of two types — a lower 
deposit of compact brown sands and gravels 
of glacial fluvial origin overlain by a deep 
deposit of blue-gray hard varved silt of glacio- 
lacustrine origin. 2 The varved material eon- 

2 Information from “Report on Slide on South-Fork 
Stillaguamish River at Gold Basin Forest Camp.” 
Sept. 30, 1954, 10 p. Typewritten report by Shannon 
and Wilson, Consulting Engineers, Seattle, to State 
of Washington Department of Fisheries. (Copy on 
file Verlot Ranger Station, Granite Falls, Wash¬ 
ington.) 
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sists of thin layers of silt, sand, and clay, 
horizontally bedded. Many of the beds are 
extremely unstable, especially when wet, 
resulting in slides and mudflows. The exten¬ 
sive mass land movements which characterize 
lower elevations in much of the natural area 
appear confined to this material. 

A wet, cool, maritime climate characterizes 
the natural area. Annual precipitation is 
heavy and highly seasonal, although rain is 
not uncommon during the summer months, 
and summers are cool. Climatic data from the 
nearest weather bureau station (Darrington, 
Washington) about 19 km. (12 miles) north¬ 
east are as follows (U.S. Weather Bureau 
1956, 1965). They probably approximate cli¬ 
matic conditions encountered at lower eleva¬ 
tions in Long Creek Research Natural Area. 

Mean annual temperature .9.6°C. (49.4°F.) 

Mean January temperature .1.1°C. (33.9°F.) 

Mean July temperature .17.4°C. (63.3°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature.-3.2°C. (26.1°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature . . 25.9°C. (78.7°F.) 
Average annual precipitation . . .2,045 mm, (80.51 in.) 
June through August 

precipitation . 154 mm. (6.06 in.) 

Average annual snowfall . 120 cm. (47.4 in.) 

Soils on the natural area have recently 
been mapped by U.S. Forest Service personnel 
as part of a soil survey of the Mount Baker 
National Forest (Snyder and Wade 1970). 
Soils on gently sloping terrain in the southern 
portion of the area are markedly unstable 
and are formed in deep glaciolacustrine 
deposits. These soils, classed as fine, mixed 
Andie Haplumbrepts, possess a brown silt 
loam to silty clay loam surface layer which 
grades into a slowly permeable silty clay sub¬ 
soil at approximately 30 cm. (12 in.). On more 
steeply sloping terrain at intermediate eleva¬ 
tions, mapped soils are coarse textured gra¬ 
velly sandy loams over very deep deposits of 
very gravelly and cobbly sands. These are 
derived from marginal lake deposits and are 
classified as sandy, mixed Typic Ustifluvent. 
In the northern section of the area, near 
Wiley Ridge, soils are derived from meta¬ 
sedimentary rocks and are classed as coarse 
loamy, mixed Typic Ferrods. These soils have 
a dark reddish brown loam surface and are 


underlain at about 55 cm. (22 in.) by dark 
yellowish brown very gravelly loam. 
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Estimated areas by SAF forest types (Soci¬ 
ety of American Foresters 1954), as deter¬ 
mined from the most recent type map avail¬ 
able, are: 

No. Name Area 


224 

Western Hemlock 

227 

Western Redeedar - 


Western Hemlock 

230 

Douglas-Fir - 


Western Hemlock 

221 

Red Alder 


162 ha. (400 acres) 

40 ha. (100 acres) 

40 ha. (100 acres) 
16 ha. (40 acres) 


Vegetation types present, according to Kiich- 
ler’s (1964) classification, would include: Type 
2, Cedar - Hemlock - Douglas - Fir Forest; 
Type 3, Silver Fir - Douglas Fir Forest; and 
Type 25, Alder-Ash Forest. The natural area 
is mainly within the Tsuga heterophylla Zone 
(Franklin and Dyrness 1969). 

Stands dominated by western hemlock cover 
the bulk of the natural area (fig. LC-2), but 
the age, structure, understory composition, 
number, and species of associated conifers 
vary greatly from site to site. On the slopes 
are stands of western hemlock mixed with 
varying proportions of western redeedar and 
scattered Douglas-fir {Pseudotsuga menziesii) 
and Pacific silver fir {Abies amabili. s*). West¬ 
ern hemlock is the major climax species, 
and many small openings are choked with 
dense hemlock reproduction (fig. LC-2). Hem¬ 
locks in one of the stands examined were 
about 175 years in age, 60-cm. (24-in.) d.b.h. 
(maximum 81-cm. or 32-in.), and 38 m. (125 
ft.) in height. The understory can be typified 
by Vaccinium alaskaev.se , Blechnnrn spirant, 
and Hylocomium spleudeus. Other species 
commonly present include Vaccinium ovali- 
folium , V. parvifolium , Cornus canadensis , 
Clintonia uniflora , Polystichum munition , and 
Ritbus pedatus . 

On some benches and the upper slopes of 
the natural area, mixed stands of Pacific silver 
fir and western hemlock are encountered in 
which the silver fir appears to be the major 
climax species. The understory is dominated 
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by Rhytidiopsis robusta, Vaccinium alaska- 
ense, Rubies pedatus , Cornus canadensis , 
Clintonia uniflora , and Blechnum spicant. 
In one of these stands the 90- to 120-cm. (3- 
to 4-ft.) diameter and 61-m. (200-ft.) tall hem¬ 
locks and silver firs were estimated (from 
borings) to be over 400 years old. 

Within the natural area are large old- 
growth Douglas-fir 180- to 200-cm. (70- to 
80-in.) d.b.h. (fig. LC-2). They are concentrated 
in the northeast corner of the tract and on 
drier sites, e.g., around the steep slopes and 
cliffs in section 18. In the latter location the 
Douglas-fir is associated with an understory 
distinguished by the occurrence of Berberis 
nervosa , Gaultheria shallon, Acer circinatum , 
Eurhynchium oreganum , Linnaea borealis , 
and Pacific yew ( Taxus brevifolia). Western 
hemlock is the major climax species. 

Around streams, seeps, and similar moist 
habitats, a community dominated by large 
western redeedar and a dense understory of 
Oplopanax horridum, Athyrium filix-femina, 
Blechnum spicant , and many other herbs may 
be encountered. Very large redeedars are 
sometimes encountered on these sites. 

A series of interesting red alder ( Alnus 
imbra)- dominated communities are found 
on the unstable glacial deposits in the south¬ 
ern half of the natural area. The area appears 
to be a mosaic of stands of varying age and 
size depending upon when the last slump or 
landslide took place. Associated with the 
alder is black cottonwood (Populus tricho- 
carpa), bigleaf maple (Acer macrophyllu m), 
and Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis) . The under¬ 
story includes species of Petasites, Equisc- 
turn, Stachys , Galium , and Carex, Rulrns 
spectabilis, R. ursinus y Oplopanax horridum , 
and Polystichum munitum ; and the rank 
growth obscures innumerable holes and ero¬ 
sion channels in the substrate. Older stands 
of red alder, Sitka spruce, bigleaf maple, and 
western redeedar are developing on small 
areas where the land surfaces have been stable 
for 30 to 50 years (fig. LC-2). Near the south¬ 
ern edge of the natural area a stand of stunted 
red alder, willow (Salix sp.), and dense Scir- 
pus sp. has developed on alluvial deposits of 
the eroded glacial silts. 


Red alder appears to be the likely climax 
species throughout most of this area. Con¬ 
stant disturbance of the land surface due to 
mass soil movements and erosion perpetuates 
the alder and prevents the stands from de¬ 
veloping beyond this successional stage. 

Mammals believed to utilize the natural 
area are listed in table LC-1. 

Except for the stream sides and unstable 
land surfaces associated with the glacial 
deposits, no specialized habitats are known 
within the natural area. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

There is no evidence of recent fires or 
human disturbance within the Long Creek 
Research Natural Area, although a small 
structure is shown in the SW1/4 of section 
17 on the U.S. Geological Survey map of the 
Silverton Quadrangle. A small farm once 
existed adjacent to the southern boundary 
and National Forest lands adjacent to the 
west, south, and east boundaries are in pro¬ 
cess of being logged. 

RESEARCH 

No research is presently being conducted 
on the natural area. The mosaic of communi¬ 
ties and environments on the unstable till 
deposits appears to offer unique research op¬ 
portunities, perhaps even of geomorphologic 
phenomena. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural 
area include: Topography — 15' Silverton, 
Washington quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, is¬ 
sued by the U.S. Geological Survey in 1957; 
and geology — Geologic Map of Washington, 
scale 1:500,000 (Hunttinget al. 1961). Either 
the District Ranger (Monte Cristo Ranger 
District) or Forest Supervisor (Mount Baker 
National Forest, Bellingham, Washington) 
can provide details on the most recent aerial 
photo coverage and forest type maps for the 
area. 
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Table LC-1. — Tentative list of mammals for Long Creek Research Natural Area 


Order 

Scientific name 

Common name 

Insectivora 

Neurotnchus gi b bsi 

shrew mole 


Scapanus orarius 

coast mole 


Scapanus townsendi 

Townsend mole 


Sorex bendirii 

marsh shrew 


Sorex cinereus 

masked shrew 


Sorex obscm'us 

dusky shrew 


Sorex palustns 

northern water shrew 


Sorex trowbridgii 

Trowbridge shrew 


Sorex vagrans 

wandering shrew 

Chiroptera 

Eptesicus fuscns 

big brown bat 


LasionycteHs noctivagans 

silver-haired bat 


Lasinrus cinereus 

hoary bat 


Myotis californicas 

California myotis 


Myotis evotis 

long-eared myotis 


My otis keeni 

Keen myotis 


Myotis lucifugus 

little brown myotis 


Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 


Myotis yumanensis 

Yuma myotis 


Plecotus townsendi 

Townsend big-eared bat 

Lagomorpha 

Lepus amencanus 

snowshoe hare 

Rodentia 

Aplodontia rufa 

mountain beaver 


Castor canadensis 

beaver 


Clethrionomys gapperi 

Gapper red-backed vole 


Eutamias townsendi 

Townsend chipmunk 


Glaucomys sabrinus 

northern flying squirrel 


Microtus longicaudus 

long-tailed vole 


Microt us oregoiii 

Oregon or creeping vole 


Mi crot us t orv ns endi 

Townsend vole 


Neotoma cinerea 

bushy-tailed wood rat 


Pero myscit s m aniat la tns 

deer mouse 


Tamiascinrus douglasi 

chickaree 


Zapits trinotatus 

Pacific jumping mouse 

Carnivora 

Can is lat ru ns 

coyote 


Eel is c oncol or 

mountain lion or cougar 


Lynx ritfus 

bobcat 


Mantes a me ri can a 

marten 


Mustela erminea 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 


Mustelafrenata 

long-tailed weasel 


Mustela vison 

mink 


Spi legal e pu tori ns 

spotted skunk or civet cat 


Ursns amcricanus 

black bear 

Artio dactyl a 

Corn us can a d e /1 s i s 

wapiti or elk 


Odocoileus h. colnmbianus 

black-tailed deer 
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Figure LC-1.- Long Creek Research Natural Area, 
Snohomish County, Washington. 
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Figure LC-2.— Communities of the Long Creek Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Typical stand of western hem¬ 
lock averaging 45- to 70-cm. d.b.h. Upper right: Stand 
of red alder, Sitka spruce, bigleaf maple, and Poly- 
stichum munitum developed on portion of unstable 
glacio-lacustrine sediments at lower elevations. Lower 
left: Small opening in mature forest of western hemlock 
occupied by dense reproduction of western hemlock 
and small amounts of Pacific silver fir and western red- 
cedar. Lower right: Group of large, old-growth Douglas- 
firs averaging 175- to 200-cm. d.b.h. 
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MAPLE KNOLL 
ESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

Jigleaf maple and Oregon white 
ak stands on opposite slopes of a 
oothill ridge in Oregon’s Willamette 
T alley. 

pie Knoll Research Natural Area was 
ished on December 27, 1966. It provides 
Dies of bigleaf maple (Acer macro - 
m) and Oregon white oak (Quercus 
ana) stands typical of hilly areas in and 
jnt to the Willamette Valley in western 
»n. The 4.5-ha. (100-acre) natural area 
ated in Benton County, Oregon, and is 
listered by the William L. Finley Na- 
Wildlife Refuge (Route 2, Box 208, 
,llis, Oregon), Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
Wildlife. It is located in sections 31 and 
13 S., R. 5 W., Willamette meridian, 
24' N. latitude and 123°20' W. longitude. 

:ess AND 
iOMMODATIONS 

i Maple Knoll Research Natural Area 
ited a short distance off U.S. Highway 
about 16 km. (10 miles) south of Cor- 
An all-weather graveled road ap- 
des within about 0.8 km. (0.5 mile) 
tract. It is bounded by a fire road along 
irtheastern edge, but this road cannot 


of approach. Commercial accomrr 
are available in Corvallis; there are : 
campgrounds available within the re] 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Maple Knoll Research Natu 
occupies both slopes (north and so 
the top of a low, east-west orient* 
foothill ridge (fig. MA-2). Slopes are j 
moderate. Elevations range from ab 
168 m. (300 to 500 ft). There are no 
or springs within the natural area. A 
area is located on low ground adjac< 
northern boundary. 

The ridge occupied by the natura 
composed of light gray to yellowis 
arkosic micaceous sandstone with 1 
stone partings (Vokes et al. 195 
material belongs to the Spencer forr 
upper Eocene age. A narrow dike oi 
body of intrusive igneous rocks ri 
east to west along the ridge line; tl 
sion may be composed of basalt, gf 
diabase. 

The natural area is located in 
Oregon, an area of mild, moist clima 
ever, it is within the Willamette Vail* 
is located between the Coast and 
Ranges and is, therefore, subject to t 
what warmer and drier climate D 
interior western Oregon valleys. The 
dry period is especially pronounced 
sentative climatic data from the < 
weather station are as follows (U.S. 
Bureau 1965): 


ing to a recent soil survey, two soil 
found within the natural area. The 
silty clay loam occupies the north 
the ridge, and the Dixonville silty 
i occupies the ridge top and south 
le Dixonville series has been classi- 
Brunizem and Pachic Ultic Argix- 
rding to the old and new soil classi- 
respectively. It consists of a well- 
ilty clay loam surface soil over clay 
med in colluvium from basic igneous 
rpical horizon sequence is as follows: 
c brown A1 from 0 to 13 cm.; very 
y brown A3 from 13 to 32 cm.; and 
: brown, clayey B2t from 32 to 66 cm. 
3 ine series (ex-Bellfountain soil ser- 
>een classified as a Red-Yellow Pod- 
Typic Haploxerult. It consists of a 
ly deep silty clay loam surface soil 
and is typically formed in colluvium 
imentary rocks. A typical horizon 
is as follows: dark reddish brown 
0 to 15 cm.; dark reddish brown B1 
to 25 cm.; and dark red silty clay 
m 25 to 50 cm. 


by vegetation types are as follows: 

a me Area 

.pie forest .14 ha. (35 acres) 

ite oak forest.18 ha. (45 acres) 

.12 ha. (29 acres) 

;on white oak stands can be assigned 
brest cover type 233, Oregon White 
nety of American Foresters 1954); 
ty does not recognize a type in which 
laple is the dominant species. The 
st can also be assigned to Kiichler’s 
ype 26, Oregon Oakwoods, and big- 
le stands are possibly assignable to 


small in size averaging 25- to 40-cm. (10- 
15-in.) d.b.h. Scattered through the tract 
older, larger specimens of grand fir (Al 
grandis) which were not removed at the ti 
of logging. Oregon white oak and Douglas 
(.Pseudotsuga menziesii) are also encounter 
The trend of forest succession is not entii 
clear; grand fir and bigleaf maple are g 
erally both represented in reproductive \ 
classes. 

The forest stands on the top and so 
slopes of the ridge are dominated by Ore 
white oak with a scattering of Douglas 
According to Anderson (1970), there 1 
relatively dense canopy cover (80 perce 
and trees often exceed 18 m. (60 ft.) in heij 
Bigleaf maple are occasionally encounte 
in the south slope stands and, with Doug 
fir, appear to dominate reproductive i 
classes. 

Composition of the understory commui 
varies with aspect and strong changes 
the overstory. Bigleaf maple stands on 
north slopes typically have well-develo 
shrub and herbaceous layers. Philadelp 
lewisii, Corylus comuta var. californica, , 
Pacific yew ( Taxus brevifolia) are comr 
tall shrub species. Polystichum munit 
dominates the herbaceous layer with a i 
variety of associated herbs and mosses. ' 
understory in the white oak stands is cl 
acterized by the low shrub and liana spe< 
Rhus diversiloba. The abundance of ' 
species is believed a consequence of he 
grazing (Thilenius 1964, 1968). Other un< 
story species encountered include Rosa egi 
teria, Symphoricarpos albus , and Rubus 
sinus in the shrub layer and Galium 
Osmorhiza nuda, Satureja douglasii, 
several perennial and annual grasses in 
herb layer. The oak stands relate to Thilei 
(1964, 1968) Quercus garryanaIRhus dive 





are scattered through the grasslands, 
imals believed or known to reside or 
irough the Maple Knoll Research Na- 
Area are listed in table MA-1. The 
la of the oak stands are known in 
(Anderson 1970). There are 15 species 
inhabit the tract as permanent resi- 
in addition to seven occasional species, 
mer resident species, and three winter 
it species. These include the hairy wood- 
(.Dendrocopos villosus), downy wood- 
(Dendrocopospubescens), black-capped 
iee ( Parus atricapillus ), white-breasted 
ch (Sitta carolinensis ), brown creeper 
ia familiaris ), Bewick’s wren ( Thryo - 
bewickii ), robin ( Turdus migratorius ), 
l vireo ( Vireo huttoni ), Rufous-sided 
: (Pipilo erythrophthalmus), and Ore- 
ico ( Junco oreganus). 

DRY OF DISTURBANCE 

tan activities have had a strong in- 
on the development of existing forest 
within the Maple Knoll Research 
A Area. The stands on the north slope 
idge were logged 30 or more years ago. 
Lginal stands were probably a mixture 
glas-fir, grand fir, and bigleaf maple. 
3n of Douglas-fir during the logging 
ons assisted in the conversion of the 
o bigleaf maple. The Oregon white oak 
on the south slope of the ridge have 
ly never suffered significant logging, 
er, Habeck (1961, 1962) and Thilenius 
L968) have provided abundant evidence 
ost of the closed canopy Oregon white 
mds in the Willamette Valley are a 
lence of fire control activities insti- 
rith the settlement of the valley in the 
L800’s. Prior to this time, open oak 
as and grasslands were believed to 


of introduced species. As mentioned, 
also be one of the reasons for the abu 
of Rhus diversiloba in the oak stands. 

RESEARCH 

The natural area has been used as a 
undergraduate research work by ecol< 
wildlife students from Oregon State 
sity; the Refuge Manager can provide 
The south slope stands of Oregon wt 
were one of five sampling sites u 
Anderson (1970) in a study of fluctua 
composition and abundance of bird sp 
Oregon white oak stands. 

Despite the disturbances by loggi 
grazing, the Maple Knoll Research ] 
Area is a very valuable research tra< 
the communities are typical of many j 
areas found in the Willamette Vail 
protected sites of these types are ex 
rare. Successional studies in the map 
and grassland types seem especially 
priate to determine what effect humar 
ties have had on them and how rapic 
are returning to a more natural sts 
that logging and grazing have been elin 
Other opportunities include the study c 
tions in community composition, sti 
and productivity on contrasting bul 
guous topography and soils and of va] 
in animal populations and behavior in s 
contrasting vegetation types. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natui 
include the following: Topography 
Monroe, Oregon quadrangle, scale 1: 
issued by the U.S. Geological Survey i: 
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Table MA-1. — Tentative list of mammals for Maple Knoll Research Nati 


Order 


Scientific name 


Common name 


Marsupialia 

Insectivora 

Chiroptera 


Lagomorpha 

Rodentia 


Carnivora 


Didelphis marsupialis 
Neurotrichus gibbsi 
Scapanus orarius 
Scapanus townsendi 
Sorex trowbridgii 
Sorex vagrans 
Antrozous pallidus 
Eptesicus fitscus 
Lasionyctens noct ivagans 
Lasiunis borealis 
Lasiurus cinereus 
Myotis californicus 
Myotis evotis 
My otis lucifugns 
Myotis thysanodes 
My otis volans 
Myotis yumanensis 
Plecotus towns endi 
Sylvilagus bachmani 
Sylvi lagus jiori danus 
Arborimus longicaudus 
Eutamias townsendi 
Glaucomys sab-rinus 
Microtus canicaudus 
Mic rot us oreg on i 
Microtus townsendi 
Neot oma fuse i pes 
Peromyscus maniculatus 
Sciurus g rise us 
Spermophilus beecheyi 
Tamiasciurns douglasi 
Thomomys bulbivorus 
Can is / at ran s 
Lynx rufus 
Mephitis meph it is 
Mustela erminea 
Must e la vis on 
P racy on lot or 
Spilogale pu tori us 
U rocyon ci n ere oar g e nteu s 
Ursus a merican us 
Vulpes fulva 

Odocoileus h. Columbian us 


opossum 
shrew mole 
coast mole 
Townsend mole 
Trowbridge shr< 
wandering shre' 
pallid bat 
big brown bat 
silver-haired ba 
red bat 
hoary bat 
California myot 
long-eared myol 
little brown my< 
fringed myotis 
long-legged my< 
Yuma myotis 
Townsend big-e 
brush rabbit 
eastern cottonti 
red tree vole 
Townsend chipi 
northern flying 
gray-tailed vole 
Oregon or creep 
Townsend vole 
dusky-footed w< 
deer mouse 
western gray sc 
California grou 
chickaree 
giant pocket go 
coyote 
bobcat 

striped skunk 
short-tailed we; 
mink 
raccoon 

spotted skunk o 
gray fox 
black beat- 
red fox 

black-tailed dec 


Artiodactyla 






s*> 


Figure MA-2.— Natural features of Maple Knoll Research 
Natural Area. Upper: Typical stand of bigleaf maple or 
the north slope of the tract. Center: View of the easterr 
edge of the natural area where the Oregon white oai 
and bigleaf maple stands found on south (left) anc 
north (right) slopes, respectively, merge. Bottom 
General view of the north side of the Maple Knoll Re 
search Natural Area and its environs; Pigeon Butte Re 
search Natural Area is on the left. 
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MEEKS TABLE 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

Ponderosa pine/pinegrass forest and 
intermingled stiff sagebrush-grass 
communities characteristic of the 
eastern slopes of the Washington 
Cascade Range. 

le Meeks Table Research Natural Area 
established in July 1948 to exemplify 
ierosa pine/pinegrass (Pinus ponderosal 
magrostis rubescens) communities and 
dated grasslands typical of the Cascade 
ge in eastern Washington. The 27-ha. 
acre) tract is located in Yakima County, 
hington, and administered by the Naches 
ger District (Naches, Washington), Sno- 
mie National Forest. Its elongated oval 
>e is dictated by topography (fig. ME-1). 
; located in sections 5 and 6, T. 15 N., 
4 E., Willamette meridian, at 46° 15' N. 
ude and 121 °05' W. longitude. 

CESS AND 
COMMODATIONS 

hie tract is located about 65 km. (40 miles) 
hwest of Yakima and is approached via 
Highway 410. Directions should be ob- 
ed at the Naches Ranger Station for 
tifying the graveled Forest Service roads 
le area and the trailhead location which 

~ 4-~ TV/T^lr,-, ^ 


but becomes very difficult during 
due to snow. Public accommodation! 
able in Yakima and Naches; primi 
camps are found in the vicinity 
Table. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Meeks Table Research Nal 
varies in elevation from 1,280 tc 
(4,200 to 4,525 ft.). Topographica 
Table is an isolated flat-topped bu 
nant of a former basalt-capped plat* 
150 m. (500 ft.) above the surround 
terrain. It is surrounded by precip 
with a 60- to 90-m. (200- to 300-f 
drop to talus slopes below. 

A modified continental climate 
Most precipitation occurs as snow 
cool, cloudy winter. Summers i 
generally low in precipitation, ai 
cloudless. One to 3 months of di 
common. Climatic data from Bum 
located in a valley 16 km. (10 n 
are as follows (U.S. Weather Burea 


Mean annual temperature . 4.7 

Mean January temperature .—4.9 

Mean July temperature.14.5 

Mean January minimum 

temperature .— 10.0 

Mean July maximum temperature . .23.6 
Average annual precipitation .... 1,214 n 
July through August 

precipitation. 69 n 

Average annual snowfall . 554 ci 


It is undoubtedly much drier anc 

o v»a ttro v*yvi av* ayi + n a nnfn vnl a if a/ 








nd conifer needle litter, covers the 
• Horizon sequences are: 

5 cm. Light gray ashy sand with 

little organic matter; pH 
6.4. 

> 20 cm. Light brown loamy tex¬ 

tured volcanic ash; crumb 
structure; abundant roots; 
pH 6.4. 

) 45 cm. Gritty clay with strongly 

developed nut structure 
and colloidal staining on 
cleavage surfaces; pH 5.8. 

)50cm.+ Black fragmented clay; 

entire mass is dense waxy 
deposit. 


p:ay, ashy sand observed by Rum- 
ars to be lenses of volcanic ash 
rom the eruption of Mount Maza- 
mt St. Helens. In the IIBb hori- 
ants of glacial till have been ob- 
allower, nonpodzolized soils (Rego- 
tisols) occur in areas of sagebrush 
which commonly have a biscuit- 
otopography. These soils are stonier 
lack the wind-deposited ash layers 
crested sites. The horizon sequence 
biscuit-type area is: 

;o 15 cm. Light brown loam; friable 

crumb structure; 20 to 40 
percent stone. 

:o 40 cm. Brown gritty clay; cleavage 

planes show colloidal stain¬ 
ing; 30 to 50 percent stone; 
pH 6.5. 

0 cm. 4- Moderately cracked bed¬ 

rock of biabase material; 
slight lime depositions on 
rock surfaces. 


A fame Area 

Stipa columbiana-Phlox 

diffusa-Artemisia rigida .10 ha. (25 

Poa sandbergii-Enogonum 

douglasi-Artemisia rigida . 4 ha. (11 

Pinus ponderosalCalamagros- 
tis rubescens-Lupinus 

laxiflorus . 7 ha. (17 

Pseudotsuga menziesiil 
Calamagrostis rubescens- 
Arnica cordifolia .6 ha. (15 


The areas of PinusICalamagrostis-Luj 
can be assigned to SAF cover type 23'i 
terior Ponderosa Pine (Society of Ame 
Foresters 1954), and Kiichler’s (1964) 
11, Western Ponderosa Pine Forest. The ; 
of Pseudotsuga!Calamagrostis-Arnica a 
assigned SAF forest cover type 214, Pond 
Pine-Western Larch-Douglas-Fir, and 
ably to Kiichler’s Type 12, Douglas Fir F< 
The grass-stiff sagebrush ( Artemisia ri 
communities probably fall within K\xc\ 
Type 55, Sagebrush Steppe. The entire 
appears to fall within the Abies grandis 
found on the eastern slope of Washing 
Cascade Range (Franklin and Dyrness 1 
The Poa sandbergii-Eriogonum dou\ 
Artemisia rigida community is found o 
north and south extremes of Meeks r 
(figs. ME-2 and ME-3). These are harsh,: 
outcrops with little soil development 
sparse vegetative cover (22 percent), 
forbs and halfshrubs such as Sedum ste 
tallum , Arenaria congesta, and Eriog < 
douglasi account for more than half c 
vegetal cover (table ME-1). Sandberg 
grass ( Poa sandbergii) and bottlebrush s 
reltail ( Sitanion hystrix) are the most j 
dant perennial grasses. Cheatgrass ( Br 
tectorum) is common in this commi 
Bitterbrush ( Purshia tridentata) and 






>a-Phlox-Artemisia community are grad- 
with bitterbrush occurring mainly in 
zone. 

tipa columbiana-Phlox diffusa-Artemisia 
ia is the most extensive community type 
iteeks Table, occurring in large openings 
^een the forested areas (figs. ME-2 and 
-3). Total vegetal cover is 41 percent. Co- 
bia needlegrass (Stipa columbiana ), pine- 
js (Calamagrostis rubescens), and Sand- 
j bluegrass are the predominant grasses 
le ME-1). Numerous forbs and halfshrubs 
>unt for more than half of the cover in 
community. Sedum is the most common 
and Phlox diffusa the most common 
shrub. Small annual forbs such as Collinsia 
nflora and Polygonum kelloggii occur 
uently. Stiff sage is the most common 
ib but accounts for only 10 percent of the 
1 cover. This community resembles sage- 
sh-grass communities which have been 
eted by livestock overuse; however, live- 
k have never grazed Meeks Table. Within 
community, there are areas resembling 
uit-swale topography with islands of pine- 
js and bluebunch wheatgrass (Agropyron 
atum). Soil depth ranges from 6 dm. (2 
to 2.7 m. (9 ft.). Soil bulk density and 
are the highest of any of the communities 
le ME-2). Contents of organic matter and 
1 nitrogen are intermediate. Transition to 
forest communities is marked by an abrupt 
in the topography of 15 to 30 cm. (6 to 12 
similar to the rise in the islands in the 
uit-swale topography, 
he Pinus ponderosalCalamagrostis rube- 
,slLupinus laxiflorus community has a 
king rate of 91 trees per ha. (37 trees per 
:). Of these, 80 are ponderosa pine and 11 
Douglas-fir (Pseudotsuga menziesii). Pon- 
>sa pines average 64-cm. (25-in.) d.b.h. 


geyeri) (table ME-1). These two sp 
prise two-thirds of the understory 
pinus laxiflorus is the most abur 
Soils are 3 to 5 m. (10 to 17 ft.) dee 
the highest level of total nitrogen 
the communities (table ME-2). 

The Pseudotsuga menziesii I Calc 
rubescens-Arnica cordifolia commu: 
from the PinusICalamagrostis-Luj 
munity in composition and cover of 
story and understory and in stoc 
Average number of trees per ha. i 
per acre) of which 234 (95 per 
Douglas-fir, 90 (36 per acre) are 
pine, and the remainder are wes 
(.Larix occidentalis ) and grand 
grandis). Douglas-fir trees range i] 
saplings to 117 cm. (46 in.), averag 
(14 in.). Ponderosa pine, western 
grand fir average 43-cm. (17-in.), 1 
in.), and 13-cm. (5-in.) d.b.h., re 
Reproduction of Douglas-fir and g 
good. Crown cover of trees ranges 
100 percent and averages 51 pe 
such a high percentage of tree co\ 
percent crown cover of understory 
is surprisingly high. Three-fourt 
cover is pinegrass and elk sedge (ta 
Arnica cordifolia is the predomi 
Soil depth varies from 2 to 4.5 m. ( 
Properties are similar to the soil of 
Calamagrostis-Lupinus communi 
that bulk density and total nitrogei 
(table ME-2). 

Both of the forested communitie 
ably occupying habitats analogc 
Pseudotsuga menziesii-Calamagrc 
scens habitat type of Daubenmire 
enmire (1968). 

Mammals believed to utilize t' 
area as residents or transients ar 
table ME-3. 


th further suggest that virtually 
s of Meeks Table were burned by 
s. Catfaces on tall ponderosa pine 
umerous lightning strikes on the 

j livestock have never grazed the 
se the very narrow, precipitous 
e butte’s west end is inimical to 
•assage. No other disturbance is 


:h 

1 (1951) evaluated the ungrazed 
and soils on Meeks Table and 
them with those on Devil’s Table, 
km. (10 miles) distant, an area 
i been overgrazed by livestock, 
tudies of the vegetation and soils 
gress and some of the results are 
ed into this description; a complete 
be published in the future. 2 
sks Table Research Natural Area 
interesting research opportunities: 
3t succession without a past history 
:use; (2) on vegetation-soil relation- 
elation to the intricate pattern of 
id nonforested plant communities; 

. a benchmark area for evaluating 
tands which have been grazed and 


iND AERIAL 
GRAPHS 

dal topographic or geologic maps 
ble for the natural area which are 
y detailed to be useful. Either the 
anger (Naches Ranger District) or 
pervisor (Snoqualmie National For¬ 


est, Seattle, Washington) can provide de 

on the most recent aerial photo coveraj 

the area. 
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ble ME-1. — Percent frequency and coverage of various plant species and group 
four plant communities on Meeks Table Research Natural Area 

Community type 



Poa- 


Stipa- 


Pinusj 


Psei 

Plant life form 

Eriogonum- 

Phlox - 


Calamagrostis- 

Cal an 

and species 

Artemisia 

Artemisia 

Lupinus 

A 


Frequency 

Cover 

Frequency 

Cover 

Frequency 

Cover 

Freque 

sses and sedges: 








t sandbergii 

78 

1.6 

63 

1.6 




ithonia unispicata 

22 

.3 

24 

.8 




union hystrix 

36 

.9 

29 

.3 




)mus tectomm 

44 

.9 






pa cohimbiana 



90 

8.8 



10 

amagrostis rubescens 



12 

2.4 

100 

42.7 

77 

‘ex geyeri 





90 

11.2 

97 

Ler grasses and sedges 


.8 


1.4 


1.4 


al grasses and sedges 


4.5 


15.3 


55.3 


>s and halfshrubs: 








ogonum douglasi 

54 

1.9 






tennana dimorpha 

60 

1.4 






maria congesta 

76 

1.0 






him stenopetallum 

92 

1.4 

68 

1.1 




him acuminatum 

26 

i 






visia rediviva 

22 

i 






ox diffusa 



51 

4.3 




dia glomerata 



41 

.6 




natium triternatum 



41 

.5 




natiiun dissect urn 



41 

.6 




natium nadicaale 



42 

.8 




linsia parviflora 



40 

.1 




ygonum kelloggii 



49 

.3 




iillea millefolium 





63 

3.3 


iphilis margaritacea 





50 

.8 


jin us laxifloras 





96 

8.3 

47 

jthronium grandifloram 





47 

.7 

27 

lica cordifolia 





70 

3.0 

90 

raciu m cynoglossoides 





40 

.7 


f sera speciosa 







13 

norhiza chile as is 







13 

ler forbs and halfshrubs 


6.3 


13.9 


3.7 


,al forbs and halfshrubs 


12.0 


21.6 


20.5 


ibs: 








emisia rigida 

26 

1.4 

49 

3.7 




shia trident at a 

12 

2.9 






‘tostaphylos uva-ursi 

2 

.8 





3 

e at ilia frati cosa 



13 

.2 




1 odiscus discolor 





3 

.2 



ctrm 


. 2 ._ Properties of the upper 8 cm. of soil on Meeks Table Research Natural Ar 


Bulk 

density 

Moisture 

percentage 

Cation 

exchange 

capacity 

pH 

Organic 

matter 

Total N 

Total 

g/ cm. 3 

.06 atm. 

15 atm. 

me./100 g. 



.Percent . . 


1.30 

28 

15 

26 

6.3 

3.2 

0.14 

0.01! 

1.07 

32 

18 

25 

5.9 

4.6 

.18 


.96 

36 

23 

24 

5.9 

4.0 

.12 

.011 

1.08 

33 

21 

16 

6.2 

2.2 

.09 





Table ME-3. — Tentative list of mammals for Meeks Table Research Natu 


Order 


Scientific name 


Common name 


Insectivora 


Chiroptera 


Lagomorpha 


Rodentia 


Carnivora 


Neiirotrichits gibbsi 
Scapanus ovaritis 
Sorex cinereus 
Sovex obscums 
Sorex trowbridgii 
Sorex vagrans 
Antrozoas pallidus 
Eptesicus fiiscus 
Lasionycteris noctivagans 
Lasiums borealis 
Lasiunts cinereus * 

Myotis californicus 
Myotis evotis 
Myotis lucifugus 
Myotis thysanodes 
Myotis volans 
Myotis yumanensis 
Plecotus townsendi 
Lepus americanus 
Lepits californicits 
Lepus toivnsendi 
Ochotona princeps 
Sylvilagus nuttalii 
Clethrionomys gapperi 
Erethizon dorsatum 
Eutamias amoenus 
Eat am ias t owns e ndi 
Glaucomys sabriuus 
Microtits longicandus 
Microtus montan us 
Microtus oregoni 
Neotoma cinerea 
Pc rogn at h its pa rvus 
Pe ro my sc a s manic it lat u s 
Sc i unis g rise us 
Spermophilu s s a tit rat us 
Sp e rn i op hi l us to iv n s e u di 
Ta m iasciu rus douglasi 
Thomomys talpoidos 
Canis l at runs 
Pel is con col or 
Lynx rufus 
Martes americana 
Mu stela erminea 
Mu stela, fremit a 
Taxidea taxus 


shrew mole 
coast mole 
masked shrew 
dusky shrew 
Trowbridge shre 1 
wandering shrew 
pallid bat 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
red bat 
hoary bat 
California myotii 
long-eared myoti 
little brown myo 1 
fringed myotis 
long-legged myol 
Yuma myotis 
Townsend big-ea 
snowshoe hare 
black-tailed jack 
white-tailed jack 
pika 

mountain cottoni 
Gapper red-back 
porcupine 
yellow-pine chip] 
Townsend chipm 
northern flying s 
long-tailed vole 
mountain vole 
Oregon or creepi 
bushy-tailed woe 
Great Basin pocl 
deer mouse 
western gray sqi 
Cascades mantle 
Townsend groun 
chickaree 
northern pocket 
coyote 

mountain lion or 

bobcat 

marten 

short-tailed wea 
long-tailed weas 
badger 


LEGEND 
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Figure ME-l- Meeks Table Research Natural Area 
Yakima County, Washington. 
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Figure ME- 3 .— Communities of Meeks Table Research Natural 
Area. Upper left: Pinus/Calamagrostis-Lupinus commu¬ 
nity; tree reproduction is scant and fire scars common 
(note tree left of meter board). Upper right: Pseudo- 
tsuga/Calamagrostis-Arnica community; Douglas-fir and 
grand fir dominate the reproduction. Lower left: Poa- 
Eriogonum-Artemisia community. Lower right: Stipa- 
Phtox-Artemisia community. 










IETOLIUS RESEARCH 
NATURAL AREA 1 

*onderosa pine forests on flat topog- 
aphy and steep westerly slopes 
vpieal of the east slope of the Cas- 
ade Range in central Oregon. 

* M»-tolius Research Natural Area was 
ished dune 1931. It exemplifies ponde- 
[dne hitterbrush iP>n^.< p**,uh n^ulP^r- 
i inn flats» and [wuiderosa 
- l>Miigias-hr / green manzanita iPhn** 
- P.<* i'Mfts.ifjtt n’t ttzitxP / Ai m Ctn.<ta- 
' mn stee]> westerly slopes) 

unities. These occupy extensive areas 
e east slopes of the Cascade Range in 
ii i iregon. The 581-ha. 11,140-acre) tract 
Red in Jefferson County, Oregon, and is 
listeml by the Sisters Ranger District 
rs, Oregon*, Deschutes National Forest, 
vctanguiar area encompasses parts of 
ns 2.1. 20. Mo, and M6, T. 12 S„ R. 9 E., 
suette meridian >.tig, MI-li; boundaries 
tseti i.*n legal lines. It is located at 49 
latitude and 121 40* \Y. longitude. 

:ess AND 
:OMMODATIONS 

'ess is via C.S. Highway 2n and a forest 
leading into the Motolius River drain¬ 
in' natural area is located about 29 km. 
lies northwest of Sisters and is most 
approached via U.S. Highway 20 and 
e> ‘»t paved inrest roads. Access is good 
j summer, l»ut snow creates difficulties 
» T the winter. Public accommodations 
'ailable at Cam]) Sherman, about 2 km. 


prepareJ l>v I>r. F. Ha!!. t\S. 
* * * Agriculture. Forest Service. Reirion *>. 


'1 miiet south of the tract, and at Sisters. 
Oregon; there are numerous improved forest 
campgrounds in the general area. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Metolius Research Natural Area 
occupies two contrasting landfnrms; the 
western half is located on a nearly flat bench 
along the Metolius River and the eastern half 
occupies the very steep, west slope of Green 
Ridge. Elevations range from about 850 to 
1,460 m. (2,800 to 4,800 ft.). 

The geology of the natural area is strongly 
correlated with the topography. Bedrock in 
the western half is basalt and basaltic andesite 
lavas (Williams 1957). These Pleistocene- 
Recent materials belong to the High Cascade 
formation. The natural area actually strad¬ 
dles the Metolius fault and steep slopes in the 
eastern half of the tract are actually a fault 
escarpment. These slopes and Green Ridge 
itself are composed of Pliocene and Pleistocene 
olivine basalts and basaltic andesites of the 
High Cascades (Williams 1957). The surface 
of the entire natural area has 2 to 5 cm. 
(1 to 2 in.) of dacite pumice from ancient 
Mount Mazama and up to 7 cm. iM in.) of 
basaltic ash from cinder cones to the east 
(Taylor 1968). 

A modified continental climate prevails. 
Most precipitation occurs as snow during 
the cool, cloudy winter. Summers are warm, 
generally low in precipitation and largely 
cloudless. One to 3 months of drought are 
common. Climatic data from Sisters, 22 km. 
(14 miles) southeast near the forest-steppe 
boundary, are as follows (West 1964): 

Mean annual temperature . 7.!* <\ i4'>..V'F.i 

Mean .January temperature .— u.."» (\ UJ1.0 F.t 

Mean July temperature.17.4 (\ U)M.4 : F.) 

Mean annual precipitation . 40s mm. 1 1*1.U7 in.> 

June through August 

precipitation . mm. -.1.40 in.i 


MI-1 


area. 

Soils on the natural area have not been 
mapfied or described. Throughout the tract, 
they are primarily daeite pumice and other 
aeolian volcanic ejecta of sandy loam to 
loamy sand texture over buried profiles. 
Minimal profile development is evident and 
would probably be classed as Regosol. A soil 
profile described on similar habitat a short 
distance away appeared as follows (West 


UH>4): 



M 7 to 

Ocm. 

Mull type humus from conifer 
and shrub litter. 

A1 

10 cm. 

Park brown (7.5 YR 4/4, dry) 
pumiey loamy sand; pH 7.3. 

A «'i 10 to 

70 cm. 

Strong brown (7.5 YR 5/6, 
dry) pumiey sand; pH 8.0. 

At'2 *0 to 

122 cm. — 

Brownish yellow (10 YR 6/6, 
dryi pumiey sand; pH 7.7; 
increasing size and density of 
gravel with depth. 


BIOTA 

Estimated area by plant community: 
A’-;,:, Area 


I' '■ Xr -.-.U —: 

' :/» 4 s* pu . . .260 ha. (t>40 acres) 

/' • - ;■■ ■ r'* /-•>!! 

■•‘‘ii - j r p'** -r.i .270 ha. (675 acres) 


L - . 

: , • •' . 1 • • !pf: j'i- s 

• 1 ' 51 ha. (127 acres) 

The i«'!ulerosa pine communities can be as- 
signer* t»« SAF forest cover type 237, Interior 
I*«*nat*rosa Pine -Society of American For¬ 
sters 19->K and to Kiichler’s (1964) Type 
I M . Por*»U*r»‘s;i Pine Shrub Forest. The 
I t-uguis-fir-we.stern larch \Larix nccidcu- 
“ -puidemsa pine community probably 
!>-Iates to SAF type 214, Ponderosa Pine- 
Larck-Ibaiglas-Fir. and to Kiichler’s Type 12, 
lMiglus Fir Forest. Lower elevations in the 
afoa tab within the Piuus poudimsa Zone 
and higher elevations within the Ps( udotsuga 
* k Z ‘* " 1 [ur possibly Ahn ft (fraudis) Zone 
nortn central Oregon * Franklin and Dvr- 

I tie sole overstoiy dominant in the Pinusl 


bitterbrush (fig. MI-2). Herbaceous vegeta¬ 
tion is scanty, consisting mostly of western 
needlegrass (. Stipa occidental}. s*) with occa- 
sionai bottlebrush squirreltail (Sitaniua hys. 
trix) and Ross’s sedge (Carex mmii It 
typifies key winter game range in this area. 

The PinuslArctostaphylos community has 
overstory dominance of ponderosa pine but 
often has moderate to abundant Douglas-fir 
seedlings, saplings, and poles in the under¬ 
story. Grand fir ( Abies grandis) and incense 
cedar ( Libocedrus decurrens) may also be 
present. Ground vegetation is dominated by 
green manzanita, often with abundant bitter¬ 
brush, western needlegrass, bottlebrush squir¬ 
reltail, and Ross’s sedge. 

In the Pseudotsuga - Larix - PinuslArctu- 
staphylos community, the pine and fir are 
mixed with moderate amounts of western 
larch in the overstory. Ground vegetation is 
dominated by green manzanita with western 
needlegrass, bottlebrush squirreltail, Ross’s 
sedge and some Frag aria cuneifolia. 

Mammals believed to reside in or visit the 
natural area are listed in table MI-1. Mule 
deer (Odocoilem s* hemionus) use the area as 
winter range. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

Fire-scarred ponderosa pine and the ab¬ 
sence of dominant, old-growth Douglas-fir 
and grand fir indicate ground fires periodically 
burned nearly all portions of the tract prior 
to initiation of fire control programs about 
1910 (fig. MI-2). Fire scars record 10 to 12 
ground fire occurrences. 

Domestic livestock, mainly sheep, passed 
through the area on their way to grazing 
grounds at higher elevations in earlier years. 
They do not appear to have significantly 
altered the vegetation. 

On the other hand, mule deer make heavy 
use of the lower bench area for primary win¬ 
ter range. Deer apparently have or are caus¬ 
ing some changes in ground vegetation on 
the bench; bitterbrush is moderately to se¬ 
verely browsed and many ponderosa pine 
saplings are highlined. 


Ml-2 


r.er»*us studies have been carried out in 
entity of the natural area and are at 
partially relevant there. They include: 
■nt analyses of vegetation on the east 
of the central Oregon Cascade Range 
/ted by West 1 1964, 1968, 1969) and 
**rg 1961»; studies of the flora and 
unities on Black Butte by Sherman 
and Johnson 1 1961); and Sherman’s 
study of spatial and chronological 
ns of bitterbrush as influenced by 
rosa pine overstory. Only Swedberg 
actually used the natural area as a 
ingsite. however. 

Metolius Research Natural Area pro- 
a variety of interesting research op- 
lities including: (1) determination of 
of game use on forested winter range 
r used by mule deer; (2) evaluation of 
p>graphie-vegetational changes along 
evational and topographic gradient 
a bench and up a steep, westerly slope; 


L«waut.i« u natural grnumi ores; ami '-I* 
determination of influences of sharp topo¬ 
graphic and elevational changes over short 
distances on biomass productivity. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural 
area are: Typography —15 Sisters, Oregon 
and Whitewater River, Oregon quadrangles, 
scale 1: 62,500, issued by the U.S. Geological 
Survey in 1959 and 1961, respectively; 
geology — Geologic Map tiffin Cmtral Part 
of tht High Cascade Rungi , Oregon (Wil¬ 
liams 1957), and Gudogic Map of Oregon West 
of the 121 nt Meridian , scale 1:500,000 (Peck 
1961). Either the District Ranger (Sisters 
Ranger District) or Forest Supervisor (Des¬ 
chutes National Forest, Bend, Oregon) can 
provide details on the most recent aerial 
photo coverage of the area. 
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\\ ashington, D.C. 


ranklin, Jerry F.* and C. T. I >yrness 
HmSp, Vegetation <*f Oregon and Washing¬ 
ton. USD A Forest Sere. Res. Pap. 
PNW-Su, 216 p., illus. Par. North¬ 
west Forest & Range Exp. Stn.. 
Portland. Oreg. 

ohnsoiu John Morris 

Pdnl.. Taxonomy and ecology of the vas¬ 
cular plants of Black Butte, Oregon. 
Ita p.. illus. iM.S. thesis, on tile at 
Oreg. State Univ., Corvallis.} 

iuthlvr* A. W. 

964. Manual to accompany the map of poten¬ 
tial natural vegetation of the conter¬ 
minous United States. Am. Geogr. 
Sot\ Spec. Pub!. 36, various paging, 

111 u s. 

Vvn, Pa.4as L. 

1961. Gruetgic map of Oregon west of the 
1:21s! meridian. U.S. Geol. Surv. 
M:sc. Gt-d. Invest. Map I-M2 5. 

m.erm.a::, lUGmt James 
P,*66. Spatial ar.il chronological patterns of 
/* *■*A w as influenced by 

P * A • overstory. SI p., 
M.S. thesis, on flle at Oreg. 


1969 and developmental patterns 

•T th»* vegetation of Black Butte, 
Grog.-:;. s M p,. illus. Ph.I). thesis, 
'U::>at < *reg. State Univ., Corvallis.) 

•< * t> : American F*Testers 

-*'”G F -!v>: o a*r typts <*f North America 


Swedberg, Kenneth Charles 

11)61. The coniferous eeotone of the east 
slope of the northern Oregon Cas¬ 
cades. 118 p M illus. (Ph.I). thesis, 
on file at Oreg. State U niv., Corvallis. 

Taylor, Edward M. 

1968. Roadside geology Santiam and Mc¬ 
Kenzie Pass highways, Oregon. 
Hollis M. Dole, ed., In Andesite 
Conference Guidebook. Oreg. Dep, 
Geol. & Miner. Ind. Bull. 62: 3-33, 
illus. 

West, Neil E. 

1968. Rodent-influenced establishment of 
ponderosa pine and bitterbrush seed- 
lings in central Oregon. Ecology 49: 
1009-1011, illus. 


1969. Successional changes in the montane 
forest of the central Oregon Cas¬ 
cades. Am. Midland Natur. 81: 265- 
271, illus. 

West, Neil Elliott 

1964. An analysis of montane forest vege¬ 
tation on the east flank of the central 
Oregon Cascades. 272 p., illus. (Ph.D. 
thesis, on file at Oreg. State Univ.. 
Corvallis.) 

Williams, Howel 

1957. A geologic map of the Bend quad¬ 
rangle, Oregon and a reconnaissance 
geologic map of the central portion 
of the High Cascade Mountains. Oreg. 
State Dep. Geol. & Miner. Ind. 
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northern water shrew 
T row hr: dev -hrew 
wandering .-hivw 
big hr*»wn Pat 
silver-haired Pat 
red i -at 
hoary hat 
c 'aliform a myotic 
1 onif-earea myotis 
little brown myotis 
fringed myotis 
long-legged myotis 
western pipistrel 
Townsend big-eared hat 
snowshoe hare 
pika 

California red-hacked vole 
poreupi ne 

yel 1 ow-pi ne chipmunk 
Townsend chipmunk 
northern hying squirrel 
long-tailed vole 
Oregon or creeping vole 
bushy-tailed wood rat 
deer mouse 
heather vole 
western gray squirrel 
mantled ground squirrel 
chickaree 

Mazama pocket gopher 
Pacific jumping mouse 
coyote 

mountain lion or cougar 

ho he at 

marten 

lisher 

shoit-tailed weasel or ermine 

long-tailed weasel 

mink 

spotted skunk or civet cat 

badger 

black bear 

red fox 

wapiti or elk 

mule deer 
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Figure MI-2 .-Natural features of the Metolius Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Flatland community of pon- 
derosa pine, bitterbrush, and western needlegrass. Upper 
right: Rolling foothill community of ponderosa pine 
with seedling, sapling, and pole-sized Douglas-fir and an 
understory of bitterbrush, green manzanita, and western 
needlegrass. Lower left: Community of ponderosa pine, 
Douglas-fir, green manzanita, and western needlegrass 
found on steep westerly slopes. Lower right: Fire- 
scarred ponderosa pine located in flat portion of natural 
area; eight fires are recorded in this scar. 
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MILL CREEK RESEARCH 
NATURAL AREA 1 

Transitional area between forest 
and grassland with mosaic of Ore¬ 
gon white oak, ponderosa pine, Doug- 
las-fir and bunchgrass communities 
on the east slope of northern Ore¬ 
gon’s Cascade Range. 

The Mill Creek Research Natural Area 
was established on August 16, 1971, to ex¬ 
emplify the community mosaic found at the 
forest-grassland transition on the east slope 
of the northern Oregon Cascade Range. It 
contains representative, relatively undis¬ 
turbed stands of bunchgrasses, Oregon white 
oak (Quercus garryana ) with an understory 
of grasses and sedges, and Douglas-fir ( Pseu- 
clotsuga menziesii ) and ponderosa pine (Pinus 
ponderosa). The 330-ha. (815-acre) tract is 
located in Wasco County, Oregon, and is 
administered by the Barlow Ranger District 
(Dufur, Oregon), Mount Hood National For¬ 
est. The irregularly shaped tract is located in 
portions of sections 4, 8, 9, 16, and 17, T. 1 S., 
R. 11 E., Willamette meridian, at 45°30' N. 
latitude, 121°20' W. longitude (fig. ML-1). 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Since this natural area lies within the Mill 
Creek drainage, the municipal watershed of 
the City of The Dalles, access is strictly con¬ 
trolled. It is necessary to obtain permission 
for entry and, possibly, a key from the Ranger 
District before entering the watershed, regard¬ 
less of the approach route. This is in addition 


1 Description prepared by Dr. F. C. Hall, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Region 
6, Portland, Oregon. 


to obtaining permission to conduct research 
on the natural area itself. 

The natural area is located about 27 km. 
(17 miles) west of Dufur, Oregon, and is 
approached by graveled county and National 
Forest roads. Dufur is 27 km. (17 miles) 
south of The Dalles on U.S. Highway 197. 
Access is good during the summer, but snow 
creates difficulties during the winter. Closest 
accommodations are in Dufur; developed 
forest camps are not convenient to the natural 
area. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Mill Creek Research Natural Area 
varies in elevation from 790 to 1,040 m. 
(2,600 to 3,410 ft.). It is located on the gently 
to steeply rolling lower foothills of the east 
slope of the Cascade Range. 

Parent rocks are grey hard basalt to grey 
to dark grey andesites. The area was glaciated 
during the Wisconsin period. 

A modified marine climate prevails. Most 
precipitation occurs as rain or snow during 
the cool, cloudy winter. Summers are warm, 
generally low in precipitation and largely 
cloudless. One to 3 months of drought are 
common. Winds are often strong, particularly 
during the winter since this area is located 
near the mouth of the Columbia Gorge. Cli¬ 
matic data from The Dalles, located along 
the Columbia River about 24 km. (15 miles) 
northeast and 700 to 800 m. below the tract, 
are as follows (U.S. Weather Bureau 1965): 


Mean annual temperature .12.4°C. (54.4°F.) 

Mean January temperature . 1.1°C. (34.0°F.) 

Mean July temperature.23.2°C. (73.8°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature .— 2.5°C. (27.6°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature . .31.1°C. (88.0°F.) 

Average annual precipitation.349 mm. (14.1 in.) 

June through August 

precipitation.23.0 mm. (0.9 in.) 

Average annual snowfall . 6.0 cm. (23.5 in.) 
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[ood National Forest headquarters or at 
le Dufur Ranger Station. Soils range from 
ery shallow, slightly plastic cobbly loams 
verlying well-fractured, dark grey, hard 
asalt to moderately deep, slightly plastic, 
reyish loamy fine sands overlying grey to 
ark grey andesite. These materials are well 
rained, of moderately rapid permeableness 
nd have weak surface stability. 

UOTA 

Estimated areas by vegetation type are: 
Name Area 

'orests of pole-sized Douglas- 
fir with mature ponderosa 

pine .166 ha. (410 acres) 

'orests of Oregon white oak 
with mature ponderosa 

pine .126 ha. (310 acres) 

Grassland. 38 ha . (95 acres) 

330 ha. (815 acres) 

(he stands of Douglas-fir and ponderosa 
»ine can be assigned to SAF forest cover 
ype 214, Ponderosa Pine-Larch-Douglas- 
i'ir (Society of American Foresters 1954), 
md Kuchler’s (1964) Type 12, Douglas Fir 
r orest. The Oregon white oak stands with 
>onderosa pine can be assigned to SAF type 
!E3, Oregon White Oak, and to Kuchler’s 
(ype 26, Oregon Oakwoods. The grassland 
ireas can be assigned to Kuchler’s Type 51, 
Vheatgrass-Bluegrass. 

Bunchgrass communities dominate steep 
o moderately steep southeast slopes and 
nany ridge tops (fig. ML-2). These openings 
ire characterized by bluebunch wheatgrass 
Agropyron spicatum), arrowleaf balsamroot 
Balsamorhiza sagittata ), Idaho fescue (Fes- 
uea idahoensis), Sandberg bluegrass ( Poa 
i andbergii), with some needlegrass (Stipa 
;pp.) and cheatgrass brome ( Bromus tec- 
orum). These communities appear similar 
;o those described for Daubenmire’s (1970) 
4 gropyron spicatum-Poa secunda habitat 
;ype, lithosolic phase, but apparently include 
nore arrowleaf balsamroot. 
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the shallow soil grassland openings. Two 
kinds of the Oregon white oak stands can be 
distinguished: those dominated by smaller 
trees 10-cm. (4-in.) or less d.b.h. and those 
dominated by trees 15-cm. (6-in.) or more 
d.b.h., the latter including scattered ponde¬ 
rosa pine. Small diameter oak stands have a 
crown cover of 30 to 50 percent. Ground 
vegetation is dominated by Elymus glaucus 
with abundant Symphoricarpos albus , elk 
sedge (Carex geyeri ), and various forbs. Oak 
stands of larger diameter trees have a crown 
cover of 20 to 30 percent and the oaks tend to 
occur in groups or clumps. Ground vegetation 
is dominated by elk sedge with bitterbrush 
(Purshia tridentata) and some Amelanchier 
alnifolia, needlegrasses, and bluebunch wheat- 
grass. In these areas, bluebunch wheatgrass 
tends to assume a rhizomatous habit. In 
general, Oregon white oak stands are located 
on southeast and southerly slopes from ridge- 
tops to the drainage bottom. 

Stands dominated by Douglas-fir and pon¬ 
derosa pine occur in swales and areas of deep¬ 
er soil and on east and northeast slopes. Most 
ponderosa pme is mature to overmature and 
is generally over 50-cm. (20-in.) d.b.h., and 
40 m. (120 feet) in height. The Douglas-fir 
is much younger and varies in diameter 
from 12- to 40-cm. (5- to 16-in.) d.b.h. Oc¬ 
casional grand fir ( Abies grandis) and western 
larch ( Larix occidentalis) are present. Ground 
vegetation is dominated by Symphoricarpos 
albus, elk sedge, occasional Holodiscus dis¬ 
color, Arnica cordifolia, Hieracium spp., 
Fragaria spp., and other forbs. 

A list of mammals believed to utilize the 
natural area as residents or transients is 
presented in table ML-1. Mule deer ( Odo - 
coileus hemionus ) use the area as fall, winter, 
and spring range. Wild turkeys ( Meleagns 
merriami) have been introduced in this area. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

Fire scars on ponderosa pine indicate that 
ground fires periodically burned the area 





jars. Some logging in the area occurred in 
le late 1800’s. The area was also grazed, 
jmetimes heavily, by domestic livestock 
rior to classification of the area as municipal 
atershed. No logging or grazing has been 
irried out for the past 60 years. The cheat- 
rass brome on a few of the steep south¬ 
ing grasslands suggests that vegetation 
as altered by grazing to at least some 
ctent. 

ESEARCH 

No research is known on the area. It pro- 
des numerous interesting opportunities to 
udy relationships between flora, fauna, 
ant communities, and environment within 
mosaic of contiguous but very different 
nds of vegetation—bunchgrass, Oregon 
hite oak, and mixed conifer stands—in an 
*ea at the forest-grassland transition. 

UPS AND AERIAL 
HOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural area 
elude: Topography — 7.5' Five Mile Butte, 
regon (scale 1:24,000), and 15' White Sal¬ 
on, Oregon - Washington (scale 1:62,500) 
ladrangles issued by the U.S. Geological 
irvey in 1962 and 1967, respectively; and 
ology — Geologic Map of Oregon West of 
e 121st Meridian, scale 1:500,000 (Peck 


National Forest, Portland, Oregon) can pro¬ 
vide details on the most recent aerial photo 
coverage and forest type maps for the area. 
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Scientific name 


Common name 


Neurotnchus gibbsi 
Scapanns orarius 
Sorex bendirii 
Sorex obsciu'us 
Sorex palnstns 
Sorex trowbridgii 
Sorex vagrans 
Eptesicus fasciis 
Lasionycteiis noctivagans 
Lasiums cinereus 
Myotis californicus 
Myotis lucifugiis 
Plecotus townsendi 
Lepus americanns 
Aplodontia mfa 
Clethrionomys californicus 
Erethizon dorsatiun 
Eutamias amoenus 
Eutaviias towns endi 
Glaucomys sabnnus 
Mar mot a flaviventris 
Micvotus loyigicaadiis 
Microtus oregoni 
Neotoma cinerea 
Peromyscus m anicnlatus 
Scinrus griseus 
Spermophilus lateralis 
Tam ias ci unis douglasi 
Thomomys mazama 
Zapus Uinotatus 
Canis latrans 
Felis concolor 
Lynx rufus 
Mustela erminea 
Mustela frenata 
Spiloyale putorius 
Ursus amencanus 
Cervus canadensis 
Odocoileus h. hemionus 


shrew mole 
coast mole 
marsh shrew 
dusky shrew 
northern water shrew 
Trowbridge shrew 
wandering shrew 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
hoary bat 
California myotis 
little brown myotis 
Townsend big-eared bat 
snowshoe hare 
mountain beaver 
California red-backed vole 
popcupine 

yellow-pine chipmunk 
Townsend chipmunk 
northern flying squirrel 
yellow-bellied marmot 
long-tailed vole 
Oregon or creeping vole 
bushy-tailed wood rat 
deer mouse 
western gray squirrel 
mantled ground squirrel 
chickaree 

Mazama pocket gopher 
Pacific jumping mouse 
coyote 

mountain lion or cougar 
bobcat 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 
long-tailed weasel 
spotted skunk or civet cat 
black bear 
wapiti or elk 
mule deer 
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Figure ML-J.-Mill Creek Research Natural Area, 
Wasco County, Oregon. 


Figure ML-2. -Plant communities in the Mill Creek Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Horizontal view showing natu¬ 
ral grassland of bunchgrasses and arrowleaf balsamroot 
in the foreground and forest of small size Oregon white 
oak and Elymus glaucus in the middleground with 
stringers of the Douglas-fir-ponderosa pine forest. The 
mosaic pattern of plant communities is directly related 
to soil characteristics; shallower soils support the grass¬ 
lands. Upper right: View from a community of bunch- 
grass and arrowleaf balsamroot across the Mill Creek 
watershed showing an Oregon white oak and elk sedge 
stand, with occasional mature ponderosa pine, and the 
upper edge of Douglas-fir-ponderosa pine stand. Center 
left: Small Douglas-fir with Elymus glaucus, Symphori- 
carpos albus, elk sedge, and forbs as ground vegetation. 
Center right: Larger, clumped Oregon oak with occa¬ 
sional mature ponderosa pine and ground vegetation 
dominated by elk sedge and some bitterbrush, Amel- 
anchier alnifolia, needlegrass, and bluebunch wheatgrass. 
Lower left: Pole-sized stand dominated by Douglas-fir 
with occasional old-growth ponderosa pine and ground 
vegetation of Symphoricarpos albus, elk sedge, and 
forbs. This community is characteristic of ridges with 
deeper soil and east to northeast slopes. Lower right: 
Cove community of Douglas-fir and ponderosa pine 
with Symphoricarpos albus, Holodiscus discolor, sedge 
and forbs. 












ortland, Oregon. 


MYRTLE ISLAND 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

California-laurel with scattered old- 
growth Douglas-fir growing on a 
small island in the Umpqua River. 

he Myrtle Island Research Natural Area 
established on September 14, 1951, to 
serve an old-growth stand of California- 
•el (Umbellularia califomica). The 11.3-ha. 
acre) island is located in Douglas County, 
gon, and is administered by the Roseburg 
trict (Roseburg, Oregon), Bureau of Land 
lagement. The natural area occupies lot 
' section 20 and lot 11 of section 21, T. 24 
R. 7 W., Willamette meridian. It lies at 
29' N. latitude and 123°34' W. longitude. 

CESS AND 
COMMODATIONS 

rimary access is by State Highway 138 
either Sutherlin or Elkton. Between July 
September, the island can be reached 
n the north shore of the river by wading 
, MY-1). To reach the vicinity, leave 
te Highway 138 at Bullock Bridge, cross 
bridge, and turn left on Cougar Creek 
.d. Drive along the river to the sign which 
*ks the end of the county road (about 7.7 
or 4.8 miles from the bridge); you are 
osite Myrtle Island at this point. To ap- 
ach the island by boat, leave State High- 
r 138 about 0.5 km. (0.3 miles) south of 
lock Bridge and drive along the Tyee Road 


Ascription prepared by Dr. J. F. Franklin, 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, 
fic Northwest Forest and Range Experiment 
ion, Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, 
:on. 


on the south side of the Umpqua River for 
about 7.9 km. (4.9 miles) to a short spur road 
down to the riverbank. A boat can be placed 
in the river at this site which is a short 
distance upstream from the island. 

Travel on the island is not difficult although 
there are no trails. 

The nearest commercial accommodations 
are in Sutherlin. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Myrtle Island Research Natural Area 
is a typical river island with a series of more 
or less identifiable terrace levels. Topography 
is gentle with the only steep slopes located 
along the edge of the river or as short pitches 
between terraces. The elevation of the natural 
area is about 97.5 m. (320 ft.). The surface 
of the island varies from about 1.5 to 12 m. 
(5 to 40 ft.) above water level during the 
summer months. 

The natural area is made up of fluvial 
deposits of gravel, sand, and finer materials. 
River action is constantly changing the form 
of the island, eroding it in some areas and 
depositing new materials in others. 

The natural area is located in the mild, 
moist climatic region typical of western Ore¬ 
gon. However, it is within one of the valley 
systems located between the Coast Ranges 
and Cascade Range and is, therefore, subject 
to the somewhat warmer and drier climate 
typical of these areas. The summer dry period 
is especially pronounced. Representative cli¬ 
matic data from the Roseburg weather station, 
which is about 32 km. (20 miles) southwest 
are as follows (U.S. Weather Bureau 1965): 


Mean annual temperature .12.1°C. (53.7°F.) 

Mean January temperature . 5.2°C. (41.1°F.) 

Mean July temperature.19.9°C. (67.8F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature . 1.6°C. (34.9°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature . . 28.0°C. (82.4°F.) 
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"emperatures are probably slightly lower and 
irecipitation slightly higher on the natural 
irea. 

The soils on the natural area are all alluvial. 
Phey vary widely in stone content, texture, 
ind depth. The best soils are found on the 
ugh terraces where stands of California laurel 
>ccur. The soils there are deep, loamy sands 
vith no horizon development. Deposition of 
soil parent materials is still actively occur¬ 
ring all over the island. Recent depositions of 
coarse gravels and stones on the western point 
)f the island and finer materials on the higher 
terraces probably occurred during floods in 
the winter of 1964-65. 

BIOTA 

Estimated areas by cover types are: 


Name Area 

California-laurel-Douglas-fir.8.1 ha. (20 acres) 

Other alluvial communities .3.2 ha. (8 acres) 


The area seems to best fit Kuchler’s (1964) 
Type 29, California Mixed Evergreen Forest 
( Quercus-Arbutus-Pseudotsuga ) and does lie 
within the Interior Valley ( Pinus-Quercus - 
Pseudotsuga ) Zone of Franklin and Dyrness 
(1969). 

California-laurel is the most abundant 
single tree species present on the island. With 
Douglas-fir ( Pseudotsuga menziesii) it forms 
dense forests on the upper, older island sur¬ 
faces (fig. MY-2). Occasional bigleaf maple 
(Acer macrophyllum) and one or two western 
redcedar ( Thuja plicata) and incense-cedar 
(Libocedins decurrens ) are also present. The 
stand in the eastern two-thirds of the forested 
tract has the largest and oldest trees with 
California laurel reaching 50- to 60-cm. (20- 
to 25-inches) d.b.h. and 15 to 21 m. (50 to 
70 ft.) tall. The Douglas-fir average about 
100-cm. (40-in.) d.b.h. and 38 to 46 m. (125 
to 150 ft.) tall. The forest stand in the western 
third of the tract is composed of considerably 
smaller and younger trees. 

The understory in the forested portion of 


* x -- 

present include Trientalis latifolia, Oxalis 
suksdorfii, Corylus cornuta var. California 
Acer circinatum, Galium triflorum, and 
several species of grass. Strong successional 
trends are absent. Reproduction of the scat¬ 
tered old-growth Douglas-fir is lacking. Other 
tree species also do not appear to be repro¬ 
ducing beneath the dense canopy of California 
laurel. The only exception to this statement 
is in the California-laurel stand at the ex¬ 
treme eastern point of the island. In this 
localized area, reproduction of Oregon ash 
(Fraxinus latifolia) is scattered abundantly 
through the understory of Rhus diversiloba 
and Polystichum munitum. 

A variety of open woodland, shrub, and 
weed communities occupies the western tip 
and northern shore of the island (fig. MY-2). 
These are for the most part lower lying areas 
which are subject to more frequent and severe 
disturbance by high waters. Included here is 
a stunted stand of Oregon white oak (Quercus 
garryana) and Oregon ash with a weedy 
understory; shrubby thickets of willows 
(Salix spp.) and white alder ( Alnus rhombi- 
folia); and a variety of herbaceous com¬ 
munities dominated by a rich collection of 
both native and alien grasses and weeds. 

The mammals believed to utilize the 
natural area as residents or transients are 
listed in table MY-1. At one time, there 
was a small herd of wild angora goats which 
lived on the island but they are believed to 
have been eliminated by the flood of 1964. 
Several species of aquatic birds such as mal¬ 
lard ducks (Anas platyrhynchos) are found in 
the marshy areas adjacent to the northwest 
corner of the island. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

Fire scars on old Douglas-fir indicate that 
ground fires have burned through at least 
part of the island sometime in the past. Axe 
marks also were noted in the bark of a few 
old-growth fir trees. 

The entire island is subject to flooding 
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apparently under several feet of water, 
nsive disturbance of the vegetation and 
iition of coarse materials occurred at the 
>rn end of the island. This flood also 
:d some of the southern banks of the 
i. Damage appears to have been minor 
le California-laurel stands themselves 
ugh debris was lodged several feet up 
e branches of many trees and shrubs 
AY-2). 


EARCH 

>re is no research in progress on the 
e Island Research Natural Area. As 
>nly island in the regional research 
al area system, it offers special op- 
nities to study soil and vegetation 
)pment in relation to geomorphological 
sses. The general sparsity of ground 
ation under the groves of California- 
., coupled with the high content of 
itic compounds in leaves and litter of 
pecies, suggests the area may also be a 
! field site for allelopathic studies. 

>S AND AERIAL 
ITOGRAPHS 

cial maps and most recent photographs 
hie are the following: Topography — 
fee, Oregon quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, 


of 121st Meridian , scale 1:500,000 (Peck 
1961). The District Manager (Roseburg Dis¬ 
trict), Bureau of Land Management, can 
provide details on the most recent aerial 
photo coverage and forest type maps for 
the area. 
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namt! 


common name 


Neiirotnchas gibbsi 
Scapanus orarius 
Scapanus townsendi 
Sorex pacificns 
Sorex trowbridgii 
Antorzous pallidas 
Eptesicus fuscus 
Lasionycteris noctivagans 
Lasiurus borealis 
Lasiums cinereus 
Myotis californicus 
Myotis evotis 
Myotis lucijugus 
Myotis thysanodes 
Myotis volans 
Myotis yumanensis 
Plecotas towns endi 
Sylvilagus bachmani 
Aplodontia rufa 
Castor canadensis 
Clethrionomys californicus 
Eutamias towyisendi 
Glancomys sabnnus 
Microtns oregoni 
Microtus townsendi 
Neotomafuscipes 
Pero myscusm aniad at ns 
Sciimis griseus 
Tamiaschmis douglasi 
Bassayiscus asintus 
Canis latrans 
Felis concolor 
Lntra canadensis 
Lynx rufus 
Mustela erminea 
Mu stela frenata 
Mustela vison 
Procyon lotor 
Spilogale put onus 
Ursus amencanus 
Odocoileus k. columbianus 


shrew mole 
coast mole 
Townsend mole 
Pacific shrew 
Trowbridge shrew 
pallid bat 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
red bat 
hoary bat 
California myotis 
long-eared myotis 
little brown myotis 
fringed myotis 
long-legged myotis 
Yuma myotis 
Townsend big-eared bat 
brush rabbit 
mountain beaver 
beaver 

California red-backed vole 
Townsend chipmunk 
northern flying squirrel 
Oregon or creeping vole 
Townsend vole 
dusky-footed wood rat 
deer mouse 
western gray squirrel 
chickaree 

ringtail or miner’s cat 
coyote 

mountain lion or cougar 

river otter 

bobcat 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 

long-tailed weasel 

mink 

raccoon 

spotted skunk or civet cat 
black bear 
black-tailed deer 
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MYRTLE ISLAND RESEARCH NATURAL AREA 

SECTION 21, T.24 S., R.7 W. W.M 



MY-1- Myrtle Island Research Natural Area 
Douglas County, Oregon. 





Figure MY-2 — Communities of the Myrtle Island Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Old-growth Douglas-fir and 
California-laurel with a sparse understory typical of 
most of the island stands. Upper right: Grove of Cali¬ 
fornia-laurel with relatively dense understory of Poly- 
stichum munitum. Lower left: Serai shrub and herb 
community growing on stony materials deposited at the 
west end of the island in 1964. Lower right: Young 
stand of California-laurel showing damage suffered and 
debris deposited by flood waters. 
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NESKOWIN CREST 
ESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

itka spruce and western hemlock 
rowing on a headland immediately 
djacent to the Pacific Ocean. 

i Neskowin Crest Research Natural 
was established on October 26, 1941, as 
ample of Sitka spruce (Picea sitchen - 
estern hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) 
growing adjacent to the ocean. The 
i. (686-acre) tract is located in Tilla- 
County, Oregon, and is administered 
t Hebo Ranger District (Hebo, Oregon), 
,w National Forest. It is also a part of 
ascade Head Experimental Forest, a 
ha. (11,890-acre) area maintained by 
‘acific Northwest Forest and Range 
iment Station for research and demon- 
>n of management techniques in coastal 
i-hemlock forest (Madison 1957). The 
il area occupies all of section 2 except 
n/ 2 NWi/4 SWV4 and the WV6 WVfe 
tion 1, T. 6 S., R. 11 W., Willamette 
ian (fig. NC-1). It lies at 45°05 / N. 
le and 124°00' W. longitude. 

ESS AND 
OMMODATIONS 

bss is via U.S. Highway 101 between 
unction and Neskowin. A maintained 
STo. 1303, traverses the west half of the 
il area entering it from the south. To 
this trail, turn west off U.S. Highway 
ito Forest Road S61 at the Cascade 


cription prepared by Dr. J. F. Franklin, U.S. 
nent of Agriculture, Forest Service, Pacific 
est Forest and Range Experiment Station, For- 
"iences Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon, 


Head summit. Continue on Forest Road S61 
for about 6 km. (3.7 miles) to its junction 
with Forest Road S61K. Turn right on Road 
S61K and follow it for 0.3 km. (0.2 mile) to 
the trail head. Trail 1303 enters the south¬ 
western corner of the natural area about 
1.6 km. (1 mile) from the trail head; the 
entry point is presently unmarked. The 
southeastern corner of the natural area can 
conveniently be reached via Forest Roads S61, 
S61J, S61B, and a short cross-country walk. 
Follow Road S61 west for about 4 km. (2.45 
miles) from U.S. Highway 101 and turn right 
on Road S61J for 0.5 km. (0.3 miles) to reach 
Road S61B. Leave Road S61B after approxi¬ 
mately 0.3 km. (0.2 mile) and walk north¬ 
westerly along a definite ridge top to reach 
the natural area. 

Numerous commercial accommodations 
are available at Neskowin 1.6 km. (1 mile) 
north and at Lincoln City, about 14 km. (9 
miles) south. Neskowin Creek Forest Camp 
is located along the Neskowin scenic drive 
(old U.S. 101) within the experimental forest. 


The Neskowin Crest Research Natural 
Area is topographically rugged. It occupies 
part of a headland which is dissected by 
numerous drainages. Along the northwest 
boundary, it plunges abruptly into the ocean 
in a series of cliffs. Topography is gentle only 
along major ridgetops; slopes are steep. Ele¬ 
vations range from sea level to over 427 m. 
(1,400 ft.) at the southeast corner. The tops 
of the ocean cliffs — the lowest forested ele¬ 
vations — are 45 to 75 m. (150 to 250 ft.) in 
elevation. Numerous small permanent 
streams rise within the natural area, and 
drainages of several larger ones lie wholly or 
predominantly within the natural area. 

The natural area lies entirely on volcanic 
bedrock, alkalic basalt flows, breccias, and 


ENVIRONMENT 
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materials are more resistant than surrounding 
sedimentary formations. However, there ap¬ 
pears to be a capping of marine tuffaceous 
siltstone over the basalt bedrock in most 
locations; basaltic outcrops are generally 
confined to ocean cliffs. 

The western Oregon marine climate is 
extremely pronounced in this oceanside natu¬ 
ral area. It is wet and cool; seasonal and 
diurnal fluctuations in temperature are mini¬ 
mal. Strong ocean winds sweep the area. 
Although the bulk of precipitation occurs in 
the winter, a summer drought period is 
absent. A dominant climatic phenomenon is 
the summer fog which envelops the headland 
on most warm summer days. These fogs con¬ 
dense on tree crowns and fall to the ground 
as “fog-drip.” A study of precipitation in 
forests and in openings on Cascade Head near 
the natural area indicated a 26-percent in¬ 
crease in precipitation under stands due to 
fog-drip (Ruth 1954). The following climatic 
data are from the nearest climatic station at 
experimental forest headquarters (listed as 
Otis 2 NE in U.S. Weather Bureau 1965): 

Mean annual temperature .13.3°C. (50.6°F.) 

Mean January temperature . 5.3°C. (41.5°F.) 

Mean July temperature.15.3°C. (59.6°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature . 2.2°C. (35.9°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature . .20.9°C. (69.7°F.) 
Average annual precipitation .. .2,496 mm. (98.26 in.) 
June through August 

precipitation. 163 mm. (6.42 in.) 

Additional climatic data for this station and 
the vicinity are available in Ruth (1954). 
Since the weather station is lower in elevation 
and farther inland, temperatures are probably 
somewhat cooler and precipitation higher 
(especially when fog-drip is included) on the 
natural area. 

Soils in the natural area have not been 
mapped or classified into series; however, 
profiles examined can be best characterized 
as Astoria-like Sols Bruns Acides. They have 
^ ^eloped primarily from tuffaceous siltstones 


of the following horizons: 2- to 8-cm. 01 and 
02; 5- to 10-cm. very dark brown silt loam 
All; 7- to 23-cm. dark brown A12; 15- to 
40-cm. dark yellowish-brown silty clay loam 
A3 or Bl; 15- to 80-em. dark yellowish-brown 
silty clay loam B2; and a B3 or C horizon, 
or both. Surface soils are strongly acid (e.g., 
pH 5.3), high in organic matter (e.g., > 20 
percent) and total nitrogen (e.g., 0.50 per¬ 
cent), and low in percent base saturation (e.g., 
10 percent). 


BIOTA 

Estimated area by SAF cover types (Society 
of American Foresters 1954) are: 


No. Name 


Area 


224 Western Hemlock 

225 Sitka Spruce-Western 

Hemlock 

223 Sitka Spruce 


162 ha. (400 acres) 

105 ha. (259 acres) 
11 ha. (27 acres) 


The area falls entirely within Kuchler’s (1964) 
Type 1, Spruce-Cedar-Hemlock Forest and 
the Picea sitchensis Zone of Franklin and 
Dyrness (1969). 

Only two tree species are present in signifi¬ 
cant numbers — Sitka spruce and western 
hemlock. Occasionally red alder (Alnus rubra) 
and rarely Douglas-fir (Pseudotsuga menzie- 
sii ) are encountered in the spruce-hemlock 
stands. Large old Sitka spruce, which average 
around 215-cm. (85-in.) d.b.h. and 73 m. (240 
ft.) in height, are the most impressive speci¬ 
mens. These trees are over 250 years of age. 
The bulk of the forest is composed of spruce 
and hemlock about 120 years old, 75-to 100- 
cm. (30- to 40-in.) d.b.h., and 60 m. (200 ft.) 
tall (fig. NC-2). Over most of the natural 
area, both age classes are intermixed with 
old growth scattered through younger stands. 

Successional processes are obvious through¬ 
out the natural area. Large old spruce are 
being windthrown or having their tops broken 
out. Large limbs broken from tops and wind- 
thrown trees showing extensive butt rot are 









rn hemlock; many open stands are 
d with hemlock poles and saplings (fig. 
). Under denser stands, the proportion 
nlock to spruce seedlings is even higher. 

> composition of the understory is quite 
% m throughout the natural area. Men - 
ferru ginea, Polys tichum munitum, 
5 oregana, Maianthemum bifolium var. 
xhaticum, Montia sibirica , and Eurhyn- 
! oreganum are the constant and char- 
stic species (fig. NC-2). Less common 
s include Vaccinium parvifolium , Clin - 
uniflora , Rubus ursinus, Melica subula- 
nllium ovatum, Tiarella trifoliata, T. 
iata , Galium triflorum , and Luzula 
iora. Gaultheria shallon is relatively 
unon in the natural area, occurring 
y on rotten logs or stumps (fig. NC-2) 
t along the ocean cliffs where it is some- 
an understory dominant. On the lower 
, along streams, and in seep areas, a 
tangle of shrubs and herbs develops, 
ling the following as well as the afore- 
oned species: Oplopanax horridum, 
j spectabilis , R. parviflorus, Blechnum 
it, Ribes bracteosum , Dryopteris dilata - 
jnbucus melanocarpa , Athyrium filix - 
x, Disporum smithii , and Stachys ameri- 
Carex obnupta , Corydalis scouleri , 
litumamericanum , and Chrysosplenium 
onaefolium typify swampy areas. 

and forest openings are encountered 
are completely choked with shrubs such 
spectabilis, Menziesia , and Sambu- 
g. NC-2). Tree regeneration under these 
shrub layers is often sparse or absent. 

- mammals which are known or prob- 
ihabitants of the natural area are listed 
le NC-1. A varied avifauna is associated 
the ocean cliffs along the northwest 
ary of the natural area, and northern 
ons ( Enmetopias jubata) frequent the 
snt ocean. 

^amsides and ocean cliffs are the only 
orthy specialized habitats. 


hemlock indicates the area has been subject 
to at least occasional fires, the last major one 
occurring about 1845. During recent years, 
winter windstorms have been the most im¬ 
portant agent of natural disturbance. Most 
of the damage has occurred along the southern 
boundary, but severe east winds in 1971 did 
break many old-growth Sitka spruce at 2 to 
5 m. (6 to 15 feet) above ground line all 
through the natural area. There is no evi¬ 
dence of human disturbance in the natural 
area. 


RESEARCH 

Some observational research on the fauna 
and plant communities is currently being 
conducted on the natural area. At the time 
the natural area was cruised (1934), a map 
was prepared showing the location of all 
large Sitka spruce specimens. Copies of this 
map are on file at the Pacific Northwest For¬ 
est and Range Experiment Station. 

The natural area and its environs do offer 
some special research opportunities. The 
natural area is adjacent to the Neskowin 
Crest Scenic Area, an oceanside strip of ocean 
cliffs, forest, and natural grassy openings 
which will be maintained in a near-natural 
state primarily for recreational purposes. The 
Nature Conservancy’s Cascade Head pre¬ 
serve is also nearby. There is, therefore, the 
possibility of utilizing the natural area as a 
part of ecological studies on this oceanside 
complex. The flora and plant communities of 
a small natural headland prairie adjacent to 
the southwest edge of the natural area (Hart 
Cape) have already been studied (Davidson 
1967). 

Neskowin Crest Research Natural Area is 
also a part of the Cascade Head Experimental 
Forest, much of which is similar in forest 
type and environment. The possibility exists 
of using other parts of the experimental 
forest for work involving destructive sampl¬ 
ing or manipulation and using the natural 
area as a control site. 
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area are: Topography —15' Hebo, Oregon 
quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, issued by the 
U.S. Geological Survey in 1955; and geology 
—Geology of the Coastal Area Between Cape 
Kiwanda and Cape Foulweather, Oregon, 
scale 1:62,500 (Snavely and Vokes 1949), 
Geologic Sketch of Northwestern Oregon, 
scale 1:500,000 (Snavely and Wagner 1964), 
and Geologic Map of Oregon West of the 121st 
Meridian, scale 1:500,000 (Peck 1961). Either 
the District Ranger (Hebo Ranger District) 
or Forest Supervisor (Siuslaw National For¬ 
est, Corvallis, Oregon) can provide details on 
the most recent aerial photo coverage and 
forest type maps for the area. 

Copies of a topographic map (scale 8 in. = 

1 mile, 50-ft. contour interval) of Cascade 
Head Experimental Forest, including Nes- 
kowin Crest Research Natural Area, which 
was prepared by Forest Service personnel in 
1934, are on file at the Pacific Northwest 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, Port¬ 
land, Oregon. Records of a 1934 cruise of the 
area and a map showing location of old-growth 
Sitka spruce are also on file there. 
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Scientific name 

uommon name 

3ialia 

Didelphis marsupialis 

opossum 

vora 

*N eiirotrichus gibbsi 

shrew mol e 

*Scapanus orarius 

coast mole 


Scapanus toivnsendi 

Townsend mole 


Sorex bendirii 

marsh shrew 


* Sorex trowbridgii 

Trowbridge shrew 


Sorex vagrans 

wandering shrew 


*Sorex yaquinae 

Yaquina shrew 

tera 

Antrozous pallidus 

pallid bat 

*Eptesicus fascus 

big brown bat 


Lasionycteris noctivagans 

silver-haired bat 


Lasiurus borealis 

red bat 


*Lasiurus cinereas 

hoary bat 


* My of is californicus 

California myotis 


* Myotis evotis 

long-eared myotis 


*Myotis liLcifugits 

little brown myotis 


*Myotis thysanodes 

fringed myotis 


*Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 


* My otis yumanensis 

Yuma myotis 


Pie cot us toivnsendi 

Townsend big-eared bat 

torpha 

*Lepus amencanus 

snowshoe hare 

Sylvilagus bachmani 

brush rabbit 

tia 

*Aplodontia rufa 

mountain beaver 


Arborimus albipes 

white-footed vole 


Arborimus longicaudus 

red tree vole 


*Clethrionomys californicus 

California red-backed vole 


Erethizon dorsatum 

porcupine 


*Eutamias toivnsendi 

Townsend chipmunk 


*Glaucomys sabrinus 

northern flying squirrel 


Mi c rot us lo ngi caudu s 

long-tailed vole 


*Microtus oregoni 

Oregon or creeping vole 


Neotoma cinerea 

bushy-tailed wood rat 


*Pcromyscus maniculatus 

deer mouse 


*Tamiasciurus douglasi 

chickaree 


Thoinomys mazama 

Mazama pocket gopher 


*Zapus trinotatus 

Pacific jumping mouse 

/ora 

*Canis latrans 

coyote 


*Lynx rufus 

bobcat 


Maries a meric ana 

marten 


Mephitis mephitis 

striped skunk 


Mustela erwinca 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 


Mustelafrenata 

long-tailed weasel 


Mustela viso>i 

mink 


Procyon lotor 

raccoon 


*Spilogale putorius 

spotted skunk or civet cat 


Urocyon cinereoargenteus 

gray fox 


Ursus americanus 

black bear 


Vulpes fulva 

red fox 

lactyla 

*Odocoileus h. columbianus 

black-tailed deer 


tation verified by sign, sighting, or collection. 
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PACIFIC 



Figure NC-1- Neskowin Crest Research Natural Area, 
Tillamook County, Oregon. 



Figure NC-2.— Communities in the Neskowin Crest Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Small opening choked with 
Rubus spectabilis, Menziesia ferruginea, and Sambucus 
melanocarpa up to 3 m. in height. Upper right: Gaul- 
theria shallon growing on rotting stump. Lower left: 
Open stand of western hemlock and Sitka spruce with 
abundant regeneration of western hemlock. Lower 
right: 120-year-old Sitka spruce growing on rotting log 
with typical Polystichum munitum-Oxalis oregana 
understory. 









NORTH FORK 
lOKSACK RESEARCH 
NATURAL AREA 1 

d-growth Douglas-fir, western 
mlock, and western redcedar 
owing on steep mountain slopes 
the Northern Cascades of Wash- 
rt on. 

North Fork Nooksack Research Na- 
rea was established on April 10, 1934. 
1 example of the Douglas-fir ( Pseudo - 
nenziesii) - western hemlock (Tsuga 
i hylla ) forests found at midelevations 
northern Cascade Range. The 605-ha. 
icre) tract is located in Whatcom 
, Washington, and is administered by 
icier Ranger District (Glacier, Wash- 
, Mount Baker National Forest. It is 
d on the south by State Highway 542, 
east by Welcome Creek, on the north 
hern boundary line of sections 33, 34, 
and sections 26, 27, and 28, T. 40 N., 
, and on the west by the line between 
J2 and El/2 of the NW1/4 of section 
10 N., R. 8 E. (fig. NF-1). The natural 
lerefore, includes parts of sections 33, 
and 36, T. 40 N., R. 8 E., and section 
) N., R. 8 E., Willamette meridian. It 
48°54' N. latitude and 121°45' W. 
de. 

ESS AND 
DMMODATIONS 

h Fork Nooksack Research Natural 
i reached via State Highway 542, the 
Baker Highway. It lies about 16 and 

ription prepared by Dr. J. F. Franklin, U.S. 
ent of Agriculture, Forest Service, Pacific 
st Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 


51 km. (10 and 32 miles) east of Glacier and 
Bellingham, Washington, respectively. 

The natural area has no trails or roads 
within its boundaries. State Highway 542 
bounds it for about 5 km. (3 miles). Remnants 
of an abandoned way trail may be found along 
the west boundary. A logging road cuts diag¬ 
onally for about one-fourth mile across the 
extreme southeast corner of the area. At 
present the only way to penetrate the area 
is by traveling cross country. Care is re¬ 
quired because of rock bluffs and the steep 
slopes. High elevations in the eastern portion 
of the tract are best reached via the Welcome 
Pass trail about 1 km. (0.5 mile) to the north¬ 
east and cross-country travel through sub- 
alpine meadows to the natural area itself. 

Commercial accommodations are available 
in Bellingham or, to a limited extent, at 
Glacier. There are several public campgrounds 
in the vicinity along State Highway 542. 


The North Fork Nooksack Research Natur¬ 
al Area covers a broad elevational span on 
the steep, south-exposed slope of a major 
mountain ridge. Elevations vary from 580 m. 
(1,900 ft.) along the highway to over 1,585 m. 
(5,200 ft.) along the northern boundary in 
section 35. Steep, broken slopes of 40 to 80 
percent or more are common. Rock bluffs 
and small benches are occasionally encoun¬ 
tered. The largest areas of gentle topography 
are the benches along portions of the highway 
and another near the center of section 35. 
O’Leary Creek, flowing through a rocky drain¬ 
age and avalanche track (fig. NF-2), bisects 
the natural area. Welcome Creek forms the 
eastern boundary. Numerous seep areas and 
intermittent streams are present. 

Geologically, the natural area is reportedly 
composed of sedimentary rocks (graywacke, 
argillite, and siltstones) of Upper Jurassic 
and Lower Cretaceous age (Huntting et al. 


ENVIRONMENT 


NF-1 


- pvvwo vvniuu Lne natural 

area. 

A wet, cool maritime climate prevails. 
Annual precipitation is heavy with maxima 
in December and January and minima in 
July and August. Summers are generally 
cool with frequent cloudy days, but only about 
percent of the annual precipitation occurs 
Tom June through August. Annual snowfall 
increases rapidly with elevation. Climatic 
conditions can be interpolated from data for 
the Glacier and Mount Baker Lodge stations, 
16 km. (8 mi i es ) west and 8 km. (5 miles) 

1956 1965) reSPeCtiVely (U,S ’ Weather Bureau 

Glacier Mt. Baker 
S* Lodge 


Elevation 


Mean annual temperature 


Mean January 
temperature 


Mean July temperature 

Mean January 
minimum temperature 

Mean July maximum 
temperature . 


Average annual 
precipitation . 

June through August 
precipitation . 


Average annual snowfall 


286 m. 
(937 ft.) 
8.4°C. 
(47.2 °F.) 

-0.3°C. 
(31.4 °F.) 
16.9°C. 
(62.5 °F.) 

-4.0°C. 
(24.8 °F.) 

24.7°C. 
(76.5 °F.) 

1,474 mm. 
(58.03 in.) 

155 mm. 
(6.09 in.) 
106 cm. 
(41.9 in.) 


1,266 m. 
(4,150 ft.) 

4.5°C. 

(40.1°F.) 

-2.6°C. 

(27.3°F.) 

12.1°C. 

(53.8°F.) 

-5.7°C. 

(21.8°F.) 

17.5°C. 
(63.5 °F.) 

2,821 mm. 
(111.08 in.) 

313 mm. 
(12.32 in.) 
1,398 cm. 
(550.3 in.) 


7“ f huk ; 

of the southeast corner of fv,i , mi f) east 

been mappedby U S^Fora r€Cently 

nel as part o Vwi St Service P««>n- 
Baker LLL F^WSuV * h<! 

1970). At lower elevation^ ^ T Wade 
era boundary of tha S> a 0ng south- 
y ° f the area > soils are derived 


into a very gravelly loamy saL fk^ 
S5 to 75 cm. (22 to 30 in.) LS S** f 
cm portion of the area are c]J ed a! C T' 
loamy, mixed Typic Ferrods. Iccolw? 
the map, the northeastern section?* 6 
by soils derived from 
metavolcanic rocks and Vh! ?!? ary or 

portion contains soils derived 

fowtured igneoiis rocks, such as andesite 
These soils have dark reddish brown / 
brown loam surface layers underlain ^ 0 ™ 

H ^to S Sand ,y loam at *pths m g 
mg irom 25 to 55 cm. (10 to 22 in.). 

BIOTA 

Areas by SAF forest types (Society of 
American Foresters 1954), so far as cal be 

as follows^ ^° m ‘ he 0r *^ na ' tnventoiy, are 


230 Douglas-Fir_ 

230 DouS-S-" 1 °' d 195 "*• M2 “) 

997 ^ estern Hemlock Young 54 ha 
" I Western Redcedar - 

oos Western Hemlock Old 177 ha. 

224 Western Hemlock Old 120 ha 

221 Red Alder ou Q 


Old 177 ha. 

Old 120 ha. 

2 ha. 


(133 acres) 

(437 acres) 
(296 acres) 
(4 acres) 


548 ha. (1,352 acres) 

There are, in addition, 58 ha. (143 acres) 
classed as nonforested. This includes rock 
outcrops, subalpine meadow areas, and 
s reamside brush fields. Vegetation types, 
as defined by Kuchler (1964) appear to in- 
c u e. Type 2, Cedar - Hemlock - Douglas 
ZL lr For est; Type 3, Silver Fir - Douglas Fir 
orest, Type 4, Fir - Hemlock Forest; and 
iype 52, Alpine Meadows and Barren. The 
natural area spans three major vegetation 
zones (Franklin and Dyrness 1969) — the 
suga heterophylla, Abies amabilis , and T. 
wiertensiana Zones. The T. mertensiana Zone 
is most poorly represented occurring only at 
highest elevations. 

The major tree species are Douglas-fir, 







ain hemlocks (Tsuga mertensiana) are 
tered at highest elevations. Red alder 
rubra) and black cottonwood ( Populus 
arpa) are sporadically represented in 
>as and along streams, 
bulk of the natural area is occupied 
:ed old-growth forests of Douglas-fir, 
a hemlock, and western redcedar grow- 
moderate to steep slopes. In these 
the Douglas-fir are scattered veterans 
175-cm. (50- to 70-in.) d.b.h. and ex- 
r 600 years in age. These specimens 
a five to 10 per acre and make up 30 
jereent of the forest volume. Western 
k and western redcedar are more 
ms, but they are generally smaller 
i and younger. Succession in these 
is toward a climax forest of western 
k. It is the only species reproducing 
t significant numbers (fig. NF-2). Typi- 
erstory species are Polystichum muni- 
zrberis nervosa, Linnaea borealis, Paci- 
v (Taxus brevifolia), Viola semper- 
Chimaphila umbellata, and Pyrola 
Acer circinatum is scattered but locally 
,nt. On driest slopes, Pyrola asarifolia 
ulthena shallon are found, 
young-growth forests dominated by 
s-fir and western hemlock occur as 
matches and stringers. They are most 
ve along the western edge of the 
. area. 

fferent community is found on cool, 
lenches at lower elevations within the 
area (fig. NF-2). The overstory con- 
western hemlock, Douglas-fir, western 
ir, and Pacific silver fir. Reproduction 
3 of hemlock and Pacific silver fir indi- 
the climax forest will include at least 
ntage of both. The understory is much 
including Vaccinium alaskaense, Cor- 
nadensis, Rubus pedatus, Clintonia 
i, Oplopanax horridum, Athyriumfilix- 
Blechnum spicant, Polystichum mu- 
Tiarella unifoliata, and Gymnocarp- 
'yopteris. 

ligher elevations, within the Abies 
s Zone, the Douglas-fir and western 


typical. Pacific silver fir appears to be the 
climax species; hemlock reproduction is 
sparse. Typical understory species are Comus 
canadensis, Rubus pedatus, Clintonia uniflora, 
Vaccinium alaskaense, and Tiarellaunifoliata. 

Finally, above about 1,375 m. (4,500 ft.), 
mountain hemlock replaces western hemlock 
as the major Pacific silver fir associate. These 
stands vary in understory characteristics 
from a relatively dense condition with well- 
developed, ericaceous shrub layers to a rela¬ 
tively open condition with a herbaceous under¬ 
story. Subalpine meadows of varying type are 
associated with these stands but have not 
been examined in detail (fig. NF-2). 

Mammals believed to utilize the tract as 
transients or residents are listed in table 
NF-1. 


HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

Human disturbance of the natural area has 
been and will probably continue to be minor 
because of its rugged and inaccessible char¬ 
acter. Removal of dead or hazardous trees has 
been carried out along the highway. A short 
nature trail from the highway to the base of 
several large trees has periodically been 
opened and human visitation has been con¬ 
fined to a hectare or so in this vicinity. 

Recent natural disturbances appear to have 
affected only limited areas within the tract. 
The occurrence of young stands of Douglas-fir 
indicates that portions of the natural area 
have been burned by wildfires during the last 
century. Avalanches have occurred in at least 
one drainage — that of O’Leary Creek. 


The North Fork Nooksack Research Na¬ 
tural Area has been used as a sampling site 
in a study of the amount and composition of 
forest floors under medium-altitude, old- 
growth coniferous forests in Washington 
(Gessel and Balci 1965). No additional re¬ 
search is presently known to be in progress. 


RESEARCH 
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major vegetation zones, also provides special 
opportunities for research concerned with 
environmental gradients. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural area 
include: Topography — 15' Mount Shuksan, 
Washington, and Mount Baker, Washington, 
quadrangles, scale 1:62,500, issued by the 
U.S. Geological Survey in 1953 and 1952, 
respectively; and geology — Geologic Map 
of Washington, scale 1:500,000 (Huntting 
et al. 1961). Either the District Ranger (Gla¬ 
cier Ranger District) or Forest Supervisor 
(Mount Baker National Forest, Bellingham, 
Washington) can provide details on the most 
recent aerial photo coverage and forest type 
maps for the area. 
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Neiirotnchus gibbsi 
Scapanus or an us 
Scapanus t owns encii 
Sorex bendirii 
Sorex cinereus 
Sorex obsciu'us 
Sorex palustris 
Sorex trowbridgii 
Sorex vagrans 
Eptesicus fuscus 
Lasionycteris noctivagans 
Lasiurus cinereus 
Myotis californicus 
Myotis evotis 
My otis keeni 
Myotis litcifugus 
Myotis volans 
Myotis ynmanensis 
Plecotus toiunsendi 
Lepus amencanus 
Ochotona princeps 
Aplodontia rufa 
Castor canadensis 
Clethrionomys gappcri 
Ei’ethizon dorsatum 
Eutamias amoenus 
Eutamias toiunsendi 
Glaucomys sabrinus 
Marmota caligata 
Microtus longicaudus 
Microtus oregoui 
Microtus }icha / xlso>ii 
Neotoma cinerea 
Ondatra zibet hie us 
Peromyscus maniculatus 
Phenacomys intennedins 
Synaptomys borealis 
Ta mi a s ci urns dougla s i 
Zapus trinotatus 
Canis latraus 
Felis coucolor 
Gitlo lusnts 
Lutra canadensis 
Lynx rufus 
Martes amen can a 
Mustela enninea 
Must ela fremit a 
Mustela vison 
Procyon lot or 
Spilogale piitorius 
Ursas americauus 
Vulpes fulva 
Cervus canadensis 
Odocoileus h. col um hi anus 
Orcamnos americauus 


shrew mole 
coast mole 
Townsend mole 
marsh shrew 
masked shrew 
dusky shrew 
northern watershrew 
Trowbridge shrew 
wandering shrew 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
hoary bat 
California myotis 
long-eared myotis 
Keen myotis 
little brown myotis 
long-legged myotis 
Yuma myotis 
Townsend big-eared bat 
snowshoe hare 
pika 

mountain beaver 
beaver 

Gapper red-backed vole 
porcupine 

yellow-pine chipmunk 
Townsend chipmunk 
northern flying squiri'el 
hoary marmot 
long-tailed vole 
Oregon or creeping vole 
Richardson vole 
bushy-tailed wood rat 
muskrat 
deer mouse 
heather vole 
northern bog vole 
chickaree 

Pacific jumping mouse 
coyote 

mountain lion or cougar 

wolverine 

river otter 

bobcat 

marten 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 

long-tailed weasel 

mink 

raccoon 

spotted skunk or civet cat 
black bear 
red fox 
wapiti or elk 
black-tailed deer 
mountain goat 
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Figure NF-1.- North Fork Nooksack Research Natural Area, 
Whatcom County, Washington. 
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OCHOCO DIVIDE 
ESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

terior mixed conifer (ponderosa 
tie, Douglas-fir, grand fir, and 
astern larch) forests and moun- 
in meadows typical of central Ore- 
n’s Blue Mountains. 

Ochoco Divide Research Natural Area 
;ablished in July 1935 to exemplify the 
of ponderosa pine (Pinus ponderosa) 
>uglas-fir (Pseudotsuga menziesii) and 
id fir (Abies grandis ), western larch 
occidentalis), and Douglas-fir, char- 
tic of midelevations in the Blue Moun- 
f central Oregon. The 777-ha. (1,920- 
Tact is located in Wheeler County, 
, and is administered by the Big Sum- 
anger District (Prineville, Oregon), 
National Forest. Its roughly rectan- 
hape includes portions of sections 28, 
31, and 33 and all of section 32, T. 12 S., 
5., Willamette meridian. It is located 
•O' N. latitude, and 120°20' W. longi- 
g. OD-1). 

!SS AND 

DMMODATIONS 

natural area is located about 48 km. 
les) northwest of Prineville on U.S. 
ly 26 or about 14 km. (9 miles) north - 
Ochoco Ranger Station on Forest 
1222 and 1204. Forest Road 1204 
through the southeastern corner of 
it. Access is good during summer, but 
reates difficulties during the winter. 

Option prepared by Dr. F. C. Hall, U.S. 
ent of Agriculture, Forest Service, Region 6, 

> Oregon. 


Public accommodations are available in Prine¬ 
ville or in primitive forest camps in the 
vicinity of the natural area. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Ochoco Divide Research Natural Area 
varies in elevation from 1,250 to 1,650 m. 
(4,100 to 5,400 ft.). Topography varies from 
undulating to rolling. The tract is located at 
the upper edge of an uplifted plateau and is 
underlain primarily by Clarno formation 
materials (Baldwin 1964). These late Eocene 
to early Oligocene deposits include rhyolite 
and basalt flows, tuffs and breccias, as well as 
some tuffaceous sedimentary rocks. 

A modified continental climate prevails. 
Most precipitation occurs as snow during the 
cool, partly cloudy winter. Summers are 
warm, generally low in precipitation and 
largely cloudless. One to 3 months of drought 
are common. Climatic data from Ochoco 
Ranger Station located at 1,200 m. (3,980 ft.) 
in a valley 11 km. (7 miles) to the southeast 
are as follows (U.S. Weather Bureau 1965): 


Mean annual temperature .6.2°C. (43.1 °F.) 

Mean January temperature.-4.3°C. (24.3°F.) 

Mean July temperature.16.3°C. (61.4°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature.-9.9°C. (14.2°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature . .27.8°C. (82.1°F.) 

Average annual precipitation .490 mm. (19.3 in.) 

June through August 

precipitation .76 mm. (3.0 in.) 

Average annual snowfall .175 cm. (69.0 in.) 


Precipitation is higher and temperatures 
lower on the natural area itself. 

Soils on the area have not been mapped or 
described. Forest soils are developed from 
aerially deposited volcanic ash over buried 
soil profiles (Hall 1967). They resemble Gray 
Wooded soils and are not podzolized. 
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Ponderosa pine forests 
Grand fir - western larch • 
Douglas-fir forests 
Wet and dry meadows 
Grasslands 
Western juniper - 
bunchgrass savannas 


337 ha. (833 acres) 




335 ha. (828 acres) 
34 ha. (85 acres) 
39 ha. (94 acres) 


32 ha. (80 acres) 
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sidered in poor condition. Further™ 7 
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following misuse. d recover ver y slowly 
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history of disturbance 

firfs r w a a red n ° nder0sa pine indicate smni 

in?tiation 0 nA CaIly bUrned the area to 
Hal 1 n arm 7 6 contro1 Programs about 1910. 

Dinp/ni bas su gg ested that ponderosa 

climiv m a u SS COmmunities constitute a fire 
erand e WhlC j are shiftin g with fire control to 
of fir r an , d Fouglas-fir climax. Dominance 
snhot r ® produc fi° n in this plant community 

substantiates this hypothesis. 

f p ° me tree cutt ing, apparently for juniper 

western 3 ^ ° CCUrred many years ago in the 
„ 4 . ■i U . niper communities. A minor 

mini™* 1 ° Gmber was cu t in connection with 
nnytin^ e ^Pi° ra tion work in the southwestern 
about traCt ’ tbe ^ atest having occurred 

nahiTi 6 ^ 0 livestock grazed portions of the 
sperm aI area between 1880 and 1963. Various 
eTf) „.^ n s °5 ^e tract were included in three 
g ng units — Nature Creek, Carrol Glade, 




from about 1880 to 1920 with about 
ads of sheep for four months of the 
umbers were gradually reduced, and 
30 to 1960 one band continued to use 
t. Sheep and cattle grazed the Carrol 
razing unit from 1880 to 1962 when 
acres of the natural area included in 
izing unit was fenced off. This use 
d of from 300 to 500 cattle from 1930 
and one band of sheep, between July 
September 30 from 1940 to 1962. A 
iveway along the eastern edge of this 
unit had considerable influence on 
ern of grazing use. The Carrol Butte 
unit included about 400 acres of the 
area and, until 1960, had a pattern 
use comparable to the Nature Creek 
) summarize the effects of grazing, 
sars to have affected the composition 
nunities with a high proportion of 
lalatable species, such as the western 
and moist meadow types. It does not 
o have severely affected ground vege- 
i the forest communities. 

g claims in the southern half of the 
used disturbance of soil and vegeta- 
wever, these claims are not currently 
'he area has recently been withdrawn 
neral entry. 


,RCH 

search is known to have been con- 
within the natural area. However, 
mmunities similar to those found on 
:ral area were described and charac- 
in Hall’s (1967) extensive study of 
ion of the Blue Mountains. 

atural area provides interesting op- 
ies to evaluate: (1) biomass produc- 
ffected by soils and topography under 
macroclimate; (2) natural forest suc- 
following control of ground fires; 
; and nongame animal habitat in the 
of logging. 


rnwi uuaMrno 

No special topographic or geologic maps 
are available for the natural area which are 
sufficiently detailed to be useful. Either the 
District Ranger (Big Summit Ranger Dis¬ 
trict) or Forest Supervisor (Ochoco National 
Forest, Prineville, Oregon) can provide de¬ 
tails on the most recent aerial photo coverage 
of the area. 
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msectivora 


Chiroptera 


Lagomorpha 

Rodentia 


Carnivora 


Artiodactyla 


Scapanus or anus 
Sorex obscurits 
Sorex pains tris 
Sorex preblei 
Sorex vagra?is 
Antrozons pallidas 
Eptesicus fuscus 
Lasionyctens noctivagans 
Lasnints tinereus 
Myotis californi cits 
Myotis evotis 
Myotis hicifugas 
Myotis sitbulatus 
Myotis thysanodes 
Myotis volans 
Myotis yuvianensis 
Pipistrellus hesperus 
Plecotus townsendi 
Lepas americanns 
Castor canadensis 
Clethrionomys gapperi 
Erethizon dorsatnm 
Eutamias amoenus 

Marmota flaviventris 
Microtus longicandits 
Microtas montanus 
Microtns nchardsoni 
Neotoma dnerea 
Peromyscus manicnlatns 
Phenacomys intermedins 
Spermophilus beldingi 
Spermophilus lateralis 
Tamiasdurus douglasi 
Thoniomys talpoides 
Zapus pnnceps 
Canis latrans 
Eelis concolor 
Lynx canadensis 
Lynx ritfus 
Martes amencana 
Martes pennanti 
Mephitis mephitis 
Mnstela ermine a 
Mustela frenata 
Mustela vison 
Pxocyon lot or 
Spilogale putonus 
Taxidea taxns 
Ursus amencanas 
Vulpes fulva 
Cervns canadensis 
Odocoileus h. hemionus 


coast mole 
dusky shrew 
northern water shrew 
Preble shrew 

wanderingshrew 

Pallid bat 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
hoary bat 
California myotis 
long-eared myotis 
little brown myotis 
small-footed myotis 
fringed myotis 
long-legged myotis 
Yuma myotis 
western pipistrel 
Townsend big-eared bat 
snowshoe hare 
beaver 

Gapper red-backed vole 
porcupine 

yellow-pine chipmunk 
yellow-bellied marmot 
long-tailed vole 
mountain vole 
Richardson vole 
bushy-tailed wood rat 
deer mouse 
heather vole 
Bel ding ground squirrel 
mantled ground squirrel 
chickaree 

northern pocket gopher 
western jumping mouse 
coyote 

mountain lion or cougar 

Canadian lynx 

bobcat 

marten 

fisher 

striped skunk 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 

long-tailed weasel 

mink 

raccoon 

spotted skunk or civet cat 

badger 

black bear 

red fox 

wapiti or elk 

mule deer 
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OLALLIE RIDGE 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

Subalpine mosaic of mountain mea¬ 
dows and true fir - mountain hem¬ 
lock forest on some ridgetops in the 
western Cascades of Oregon. 

The Olallie Ridge Research Natural Area 
was established on January 9, 1963, to pro¬ 
vide examples of the mountain meadow and 
true fir (Abies spp.) - mountain hemlock 
(Tsuga mertensiana) communities found on 
high ridges in the western Cascades of Ore¬ 
gon. The 292-ha. (720-acre) tract is located 
in Lane County, Oregon, and is administered 
by the McKenzie Bridge Ranger District 
(McKenzie Bridge, Oregon), Willamette Na¬ 
tional Forest. The natural area is in two 
blocks each occupying the summit area of a 
ridgetop peak. The irregular boundaries (fig. 
OR-1) generally follow contour lines. The 
natural area is located in portions of sections 
3, 4, 5, 8, 9, and 10, T. 17 S., R. 6 E., Willa¬ 
mette meridian, at 44°06' N. latitude and 
122°05' W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The Olallie Ridge Research Natural Area 
can only be reached on foot. Several main¬ 
tained trails penetrate or border portions of 
the tract. To reach the vicinity, turn south 
off of U.S. Highway 126 (McKenzie River 
Highway) onto the South Fork Road (Forest 
Road 1663). Follow this road and then the 
East Fork Road (Forest Road 1778) to the 


1 Description prepared by Dr. J. F. Franklin, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 


trail heads for either Forest Trails 3326 or 
3312, located on the slopes below the natural 
area. These trails provide the quickest access 
and require from 1 to 2Vz miles of foot travel 
to reach the natural area. 

The nearest commercial accommodations 
are at Blue River or McKenzie Bridge along 
U.S. Highway 126. There are numerous im¬ 
proved public campgrounds along the McKen¬ 
zie River and the South Fork of the McKenzie 
River, as well as a primitive campsite in the 
saddle between the two units of the natural 
area. 


ENVIRONMENT 

The Olallie Ridge Research Natural Area 
occupies summits of two peaks on a major, 
north-south trending ridge (fig. OR-2). Slopes 
are generally steep to moderate, and rock 
outcrops are common. There are no perma¬ 
nent streams or ponds within the natural area. 
Elevations range from about 1,341 to 1,686 
m. (4,400 to 5,530 ft.) at the summit of 
O’Leary Mountain in the west unit and from 
1,463 to 1,725 m. (4,800 to 5,660 ft.) on the 
summit of Horsepasture Mountain in the 
east unit. 

The natural area lies within a geologically 
older (Eocene to Miocene) part of the Cascade 
Range known as the western Cascades (Peck 
et al. 1964; Williams 1957). The pyroxene 
andesites which dominate belong to the Sar¬ 
dine formation of Miocene age. Basalt, dacite, 
and various types of volcanic tuffs and brec¬ 
cias may also be present. Some data on 
lithology and petrography of the bedrock are 
found in Peck et al. (1964). 

A cool, wet climate prevails. Summers are 
relatively dry; much of the heavy winter 
precipitation accumulates in snowpacks which 
probably attain maximum depths of 1 to 3 m. 
(3 to 9 ft.). The nearest climatic station 
(McKenzie Bridge) is at such a low elevation 
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natural area receives an average annual pre¬ 
cipitation slightly in excess of 2,000 mm. 
(80 in.). 

Soils in the natural area have not been 
mapped or described. Forest soils are typically 
weakly developed Brown Podzolics developed 
at least partially in surficial layers of aeolian- 
deposited volcanic ash. Soils under the non- 
forested communities tend to be shallow and 
stony. 

BIOTA 

Approximately 118 ha. (290 acres) of the 
Olallie Ridge Research Natural Area are 
occupied by nonforested communities, includ¬ 
ing both meadow- and shrub-dominated types. 
The remaining area can be assigned to SAF 
forest cover types (Society of American For¬ 
esters 1954) as follows: 


No. 

Name 

Area 

205 

Mountain Hemlock - 



Subalpine Fir • 

130 ha. (325 acres) 

229 

Pacific Douglas-Fir 

33 ha. (82 acres) 

211 

White Fir 

9 ha. (23 acres) 


Kuchler’s (1964) types represented include 
Silver Fir - Douglas Fir Forest (3), Fir - 
Hemlock Forest (4), and possibly, Grand Fir - 
Douglas Fir Forest (14), and Alpine Meadows 
and Barren (52). The natural area is located 
within the Abies amabilis Zone of Franklin 
and Dyrness (1969). 

The most outstanding features of the Olallie 
Ridge Natural Area are the nonforested 
communities which occupy a variety of habi¬ 
tats and support a rich flora. During a study 
of disjunction and endemism, Hickman (1968) 
examined the vascular plant flora of over 42 
peaks; he found that Horsepasture Mountain 
is one of the most floristically diverse areas 
in the entire western Cascades. Hickman pro¬ 
vides- a checklist of species found on both 
Horsepasture and O’Leary Mountains; it 
includes at least 30 disjunct species of phyto¬ 
geographic significance. 

There are a variety of rock outcrop and 
meadow community types within the natural 


alpine Aerie Meadow, Fine Gravel Scree, Out¬ 
crop Ridge, and Vertical Outcrop. Snowbed 
communities are found on outcrops or steep 
open slopes of north aspect where snow accu¬ 
mulations reach considerable depth in winter. 
Characteristic species include Claytonia lan - 
ceolata, Luetkea pectinata, Orogenia fusi - 
forma, Erythronium grandiflorum , and Mer- 
tensia bella. The Rocky Melt Seep community 
occurs where snowmelt trickles over rock 
outcrops, particularly on south-facing slopes; 
such habitats are dry after midsummer. Typi¬ 
cal species include Dodecatheon jeffreyi, Lew - 
isia triphylla, Mimulus brewerii, M. guttatus, 
Saxifraga occidentalis var. rufidula , and Gayo- 
phytum humile . 

The Wet Meadow community is one of the 
more extensive in the natural area. It is found 
on habitats with a constant moisture source 
and relatively deep soil. Veratrum viride , 
Senecio triangularis , and Valeriana sitchensis 
are characteristic dominants. Associated spe¬ 
cies include Ribes bracteosum, Rubus spec - 
tabilis, Mitella breiveri, Ligusticum grayi , 
and Hydrophylliun fendleri, and H. tenuipes. 

The Mesic Meadow community is also well 
represented. It is dominated by herbaceous 
perennials which have sufficient time to set 
seed in early summer before moisture supplies 
are exhausted. Typical dominants are Rubus 
parviflorus , Pteridium aquilinum , and Rud- 
beckia occidentalis. Associated species include 
Erigeron aliceae, Lupinus latifolius , Ribes 
binominatum , R. vis costs si mum, Polygonum 
phytolaccaefolium, Cirsium centaurea, Mer - 
tensia panicidata, Vicia americana var. tmn- 
cata, Epilobium angustifoliiun, and Gayo- 
phytum humile . 

A third common meadow type is the Sub- 
alpine Xeric Meadow community which is 
found on habitats intermediate between the 
mesic meadows and the dry, rocky surround¬ 
ing areas. Representative species include 
Gilia aggregata, Collomia linearis, Gayophy- 
tum diffusum var. parviflorum, Orthocarpus 
vmbneatus, Luina stricta, Polygonum mini¬ 
mum, P. douglasii, Navarretia divaricata , 


*hortus lobbii, Rumex acetosella, Pachystima 
nyrs hikes, Amelanchier alnifolia var. semi- 
■ntegrifolia , and Phacelia heterophylla. A 
dosely associated community is confined to 
ridges of rapidly weathering rock (Fine Gravel 
5cree). Many of the species common in the 
ceric meadow community occur here, as well 
is Lotus nevadensis, Sedum oregonense , and 
Canicula graveolens . 

Outcrop Ridge communities are found 
vhere mass wasting of small fragments has 
Droduced outcroppings of small patches of 
went rock which are barely exposed and 
eroded parallel to the general slope of the 
irea. Many species root in the weathered 
tracks of the outcrops or pockets of finer 
naterial: Delphinium menziesii var. pyrami- 
tale, Castilleja hispida, Penstemon procerus 
rax. brachyanthus, Sedum stenopetalum, S. 
livergens , Eriophyllum lanatum , Arctosta- 
ohylos nevadensis, Haplopappus hallii, Silene 
louglasii, Comandra umbellata, Lomatium 
nartindalei, Sanicula graveolens, Eriogonum 
unbellatum, E. compositum, Juniperus com - 
nunis, Erigeron foliosus var. confinis, Are - 
laria capillaris var. americana, Erysimum 
isperum, Antennaria rosea, Phacelia hetero- 
ihylla, Anaphalis margaritacea, and Pra- 
cardivelUL A few areas typifying the 
/ertical Outcrop community are present. 
Species adapted to these exposed environ- 
nents include Saxifraga bronchialis var. ves- 
; wrtina , Penstemon rupicola, Selaginella tval- 
acei, Erigeron cascadensis, Polemonium pul - 
'lierrimum, Saxifraga caespitosa , and 
*hem micrantlia . 

Tree species found within the natural area 
nclude mountain hemlock, Pacific silver fir 
Afoies amabilis ), noble fir (Abies procera), 
vestern hemlock ( Tsuga heterophylla) , white 
ir (Abies concolor), subalpine fir (Abies lasio- 
‘arpa), and western white pine (Pinus monti- 
l ola). All of the forests are relatively young 
n age (less than 130 years) and small in size; 
orest inventories of the area place all stands 
n either pole (maximum 28-cm. or 11-in. 
i.b.h.) or small sawtimber (maximum 53-cm. 
>r 21-in. d.b.h.) size classes. 


OR-2). Pacific silver fir appears to be the 
major climax species based on reproductive 
success in closed forest stands. The under¬ 
story is typically poor in shrubs and relatively 
rich in herbaceous species. Common under¬ 
story plants include Achlys triphylla, Comus 
canadensis, Clintonia uniflora, Pyrola se- 
cunda, Viola sempervirens, Rubus lasiococ - 
cus, Vaccinium mem branaceum, Os morhiza 
chilensis, and Arnica sp. 

On the dry, south-exposed slopes, forests 
are more typically dominated by Douglas-fir 
or white fir or both; Pacific silver fir often 
dominates the tree reproduction in these 
stands. Typical understory plant species in¬ 
clude Symphoricarpos spp., Chimaphila um¬ 
bellata, vine maple (Acer circinatum ), Pyrola 
picta, Rosa gymnocarpa, Ptendium aquili- 
num, Achlys triphylla, Smilacina sessilifolia , 
and Vaccinium membranaceum . 

In addition to meadows and forests there 
are significant areas occupied by shrub- 
dominated communities. These are typically 
found on wet sites adjacent to meadows or 
forests, on steep, north-facing slopes, and on 
talus associated with rock outcrops. Sitka 
alder (Alnus sinuata) is the common domi¬ 
nant on wetter substrates and north slopes 
where it forms dense thickets. Hickman (1968) 
considered this community to be a phase of 
his Wet Meadow type; they certainly are fre¬ 
quently associated with wet meadows and 
actually intergrade with them in some situa¬ 
tions where the alder stems are more scattered. 
Deep winter snow accumulations and exten¬ 
sive snow creep cause strong bowing of the 
3 to 5 m. (10 to 16 ft.) tall stems. In a nearby 
area the occurrence of these stands has been 
related to high soil water tables due to a 
nearly impervious subsoil 2 , but in other re¬ 
gions they are associated with recurrent 
avalanches. Vine maple dominates the shrub 
communities on drier sites, and both species 
occasionally occur as codominants in mixed 

2 Unpublished soil survey data from the H. J. 
Andrews Experimental Forest on file at USDA For¬ 
est Service, Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 
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The natural area is usea as spimg auu 
early summer and fall range by blaektail 
deer (Odocoileus hemionus coluvibianus) and 
Roosevelt elk (Cervus canadensis roosevelti ). 
Other mammals believed to occur within the 
natural area as residents or transients are 
listed in table OR-1. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

The dominance of 130-year-old stands indi¬ 
cates the area has been subject to at least 
occasional fires, the last major one occurring 
in the mid-1800’s. There are extensive areas 
of dead subalpine fir in and around the wet 
meadows which are probably the result of 
infestations of balsam woolly aphid over the 
last decade (Franklin and Mitchell 1967). 

The natural area was intensively used as a 
sheep range until about the middle of the 
1930’s. There is still evidence of sheep camps 
around some grassy openings. Meadow compo¬ 
sition has undoubtedly been strongly influ¬ 
enced by overgrazing of sheep. 

RESEARCH 

Extensive observations of the flora and 
plant communities of O’Leary and Horse- 
pasture Mountains were made during Hick¬ 
man’s (1968) study of disjunction and en¬ 
demism in the western Cascades of Oregon. 
His findings of floral diversity and community 
types have already been highlighted; for more 
complete information, see his original paper 


The Olallie Ridge Research Natural Area 
provides an unusual opportunity for studying 
subalpine meadow-forest mosaics. Possible 
studies include variation in community com¬ 
position, structure, productivity, and succes¬ 
sion in relation to environmental factors. It 
is also an important refugium for disjunct 
populations of numerous plant species. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural area 
are: Topography — 15' McKenzie Bridge, 
Oregon quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, issued by 
the U.S. Geological Survey in 1955; and 
geology — Reconnaissance Geologic Map 
and Sections of the Western Cascade Range, 
Oregon, North of Latitude 1*3° N. t scale 
1:250,000 (Peck et al. 1964), Geologic Map of 
the Central Park of the High Cascade Range, 
Oregon (Williams 1957), and Geologic Map 
of Oregon West of the 121st Meridian , scale 
1:500,000 (Peck 1961). Either the District 
Ranger (McKenzie Bridge Ranger District) 
or Forest Supervisor (Willamette National 
Forest, Eugene, Oregon) can provide details 
on the most recent aerial photo coverage and 
forest type maps for the area. 


3 Research by Dr. J. M. Trappe, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Forest Service, Pacific Northwest 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, Forestry 
Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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Netirotrichits gi b bsi 
Scapanus orcniits 
Sorex bendirii 
Sorex palustris 
Sorex trowbridgii 
Sorex vagrans 
Eptesicus fuscus 
Lasionycteris noctivagans 
Lasinnts borealis 
Lasiitrus cinereus 
Myotis californicus 
Myotis evotis 
Myotis liicifngus 
Myotis thysanodes 
Myotis volans 
Myotis yumavensis 
Plecotus townsendi 
Lepus americanus 
Ochotona princeps 
Aplodontia rufa 
Arborimus longicaudus 
Clethrionomys californicus 
Erethizon dorsatum 
Eutamias amoenus 
Eutamius townsendi 
Glaucomys sabrinus 
Microtus longicaudus 
Microtus oregoni 
Microtus nchardsoni 
Microtus townsendi 
Neotoma cinerea 
Peromyscus maniculatus 
Phenacomys intermedins 
Taniiaseiunis douglasi 
Thomomys mazama 
Zapus trinotatus 
Can is l at runs 
Canis lupus 
Felis concolor 
Gulo l use us 
Lynx rufus 
Martes america.ua 
Martes pennanti 
Mustela enninea 
Mustela frenaia 
Mustela vison 
Procyon lotor 
Spilogale putorius 
Ursus americanus 
Cervus canadensis 
Odocoileus h. hemionus 


shrew mole 
coast mole 
marsh shrew 
northern water shrew 
Trowbridge shrew 
wandering shrew 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
red bat 
hoary bat 
California myotis 
long-eared myotis 
little brown myotis 
fringed myotis 
long-legged myotis 
Yuma myotis 
Townsend big-eared bat 
snowshoe hare 
pika 

mountain beaver 
red tree vole 

California red-backed vole 
porcupine 

yellow-pine chipmunk 
Townsend chipmunk 
northern flying squirrel 
long-tailed vole 
Oregon or creeping vole 
Richardson vole 
Townsend vole 
bushy-tailed wood rat 
deer mouse 
heather vole 
chickaree 

Mazama pocket gopher 
Pacific jumping mouse 
coyote 
wolf 

mountain lion or cougar 

wolverine 

bobcat 

marten 

fisher 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 

long-tailed weasel 

mink 

raccoon 

spotted skunk or civet cat 
black bear 
wapiti or elk 
mule deer 






Figure OR-2 .-Natural features of Olallie Ridge Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Stand of noble fir. Pacific 
silver fir, and mountain hemlock typical of closed forest 
areas on cool, northerly exposed slopes. Upper right: 
Stand of Douglas-fir, grand fir, and western white pine 
typical of closed forest areas on drier, southerly aspects. 
Center left: Grassy opening typical of those found inter¬ 
spersed through forested areas on dry south slopes. 
Center right: Southeastern slopes of O'Leary Mountain; 
note the forest-meadow mosaic typical of southerly 
exposures and open nature of the true fir stand on the 
northeast slope. Bottom: Northwestern slopes of Horse- 
pasture Mountain showing true fir-mountain hemlock 
stands and a wet meadow area surrounding a com¬ 
munity of Sitka alder; note the numerous subalpine firs 
near the summit of the mountain which have been killed 
by insects. 
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PATAHA BUNCH GRASS 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

A grassland-forest mosaic of blue- 
bunch wheatgrass and Douglas-fir 
communities located at the northern 
edge of the Blue Mountains in south¬ 
east Washington. 

The Pataha Bunchgrass Research Natural 
rea was established in December 1968 as an 
sample of mountain bunchgrass vegetation 
zcurring at the transition from coniferous 
>rest to steppe vegetation. The 20.7-ha. (51- 
me) tract is located in Garfield County, 
Washington, and is administered by the Pom- 
:oy Ranger District (Pomeroy, Washington), 
matilla National Forest. It is located in the 
W V4 of section 1, T. 9 N., R. 42 E., Willamette 
leridian, at 46°17' N. latitude and 117°30' W. 
•ngitude. 

CCESS AND 
CCOMMODATIONS 

Access is via State Highway 128 from Pom- 
•oy to the junction with Forest Road No. N-94 
ron Spring Road), a distance of 22 km. (14 
iles). Road N-94 passes along the eastern 
de of the tract (fig. PB-1). Access during 
immer is good but becomes difficult during 
e winter. Public accommodations are avail- 
>le in Pomeroy or about 9 km. (6 miles) 
>uth of the tract at Big Springs Forest Camp. 

NVIRONMENT 

The Pataha Bunchgrass Research Natural 
rea has a mean elevation of 1,372 m. (4,500 

1 Description prepared by Dr. F.C. Hall, U.S. De- 
rtment of Agriculture, Forest Service, Region 6, 
rtland, Oregon. 


ft.) with a total variation of about 60 m. (200 
ft.). Topography varies from flat to steep where 
it forms an upper part of the slope adjacent to 
Pataha Creek. The tract is located on the 
edge of a dissected plateau straddling the 
transition from the flat plateau top to steep 
canyon slopes. Columbia River basalts un¬ 
derlie the entire area. They have been up¬ 
lifted and severely dissected by natural ero¬ 
sion. 

A modified maritime climate prevails. Most 
precipitation occurs as snow during the cool, 
cloudy winter. Summers are warm, generally 
low in precipitation and largely cloudless. 
One to 3 months of drought are common. 
Climatic data from Peola, located 3 km. (2 
miles) to the north are as follows (U.S. Weath¬ 
er Bureau 1956): 


Mean January temperature.7°C. (20°F.) 

Mean July temperature .20°C. (65°F.) 

Average annual precipitation.584 mm. (23.12 in.) 

June through August 

precipitation .100 mm. (3.94 in.) 

Average annual snowfall .229 cm. (90.00 in.) 


Soils on the area have not been mapped 
recently; the Waha, Underwood, and Helmer 
soil series are possibly present (Washington 
Agricultural Experiment Stations 1954). Soil 
descriptions obtained at the time of the guide¬ 
book field examination are as follows: 

(1) A shallow Lithosol with little profile de¬ 
velopment located on a plateau top of 0- to 
5-percent slope and occupied by a bluebunch 
wheatgrass (Agropyron spicatum )-Idaho fes¬ 
cue (Festaca idahoensis) community: 

A 0 to 15 cm. Very dark brown (10 YR 

2/2 moist, 2/3 dry) silt loam; 
slightly plastic, slightly stick- 
y, with moderate, very fine 
subangular blocky structure; 
pH 6.7. 
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angular oiocKy structure; pH 
6.7; 80- to 90-percent stone. 
Bedrock 25 cm. + Poorly cracked; evidence of 
restricted moisture drainage. 

(2) A very shallow Lithosol with little pro¬ 
file development located on a 20-percent 
slope at the transition from plateau top to 
steep sideslope and occupied by a Sandberg's 
bluegrass (Poa $an<2&6r0u>bluebunch wheat- 
grass community: 

A 0 to 10 cm. Dark brown (7.5 YR 2/2 

moist, 3/2 dry) gravelly silt 
loam; slightly plastic, slight¬ 
ly sticky with weak, very 
fine granular structure; pH 
6.8; 30- to 40-percent gravel. 
B 10 to 20 cm. Dark brown (7.5 YR 2/2 wet, 

3/2 dry) very stony silt loam; 
slightly plastic, slightly stick- 
y with weak, very fine granu¬ 
lar structure; pH 6,8; 90- to 
95-percent stone. 

Bedrock 20 cm. + Poorly cracked; evidence of 
restricted drainage. 

(3) Profile with moderate development on 
steep (60- to 80-percent) southerly slope oc¬ 
cupied by bluebunch wheatgrass community: 

A 0 to 20 cm. Dark brown (7.5 YR 2/2 

moist, 3/3 dry) gravelly loam; 
slightly plastic, non-sticky 
with weak, very fine granular 
structure; pH 6.8; 30- to 40- 
percent gravel. 

B 20 to 50 cm. Dark brown (7.5 YR 2/2 

moist, 3/2 dry) gravelly silt 
loam; plastic and slightly 
sticky with moderate, fine 
subangular blocky structure; 
pH 6.9; finely vesicular when 
dry; 20- to 40-percent stone, 
20- to 30-percent gravel. 

C 50 to 65 cm. Dark brown (7.5 YR 3/2 

moist, 4/4 dry) gravelly silt 
loam; plastic and slightly 
sticky with moderate, fine 
subangular blocky structure; 
pH 6.8; vesicular when dry; 
20- to 40-percent stone, 20- 
to 30-percent gravel. 

Bedrock 65cm. + Poorly cracked; evidence of 
clay depositions. 


** w t v ***& ouno wincii appear 

similar to the grassland soils. 

BIOTA 

Estimated areas by community types are: 

Name Area 

Agropyro n ,s*p i cat inn lPoa 

savdbcrgii 13 ha. (33 acres) 

Pseudotsuga menziesu-Abies 

gvandisIVacciniu m 

membranac.eiun 7 ha. (18 acres) 

The forest stands probably are assignable to 
SAF forest cover Type 210, Interior Douglas- 
Fir (Society of American Foresters 1954), 
and Kiichler’s (1964) Type 14, Grand Fir- 
Douglas Fir Forest. The grasslands best fit 
Kuchler’s (1964) Type 51, Wheatgrass-Blue- 
grass. The area would fall within a ponderosa 
pine (. Pinus ponderosa) Zone if it were pres¬ 
ent in this area. However, most vegetation in 
the Blue Mountains is strongly affected by 
topography and soils, and this tract is an ex¬ 
cellent example. South slopes represent an 
upper elevational extension of the bunchgrass 
steppe, and north slopes represent a lower 
elevational extension of fir forest. 

Bluebunch wheatgrass dominates the 
bunchgrass stands (fig. PB-2). The relative 
position of wheatgrass in the plant commu¬ 
nity varies with soils and topography. On the 
plateau, it tends to dominate in both density 
and volume with Idaho fescue and Sand¬ 
berg's bluegrass as constant and important 
associates. Eriogonum heracleoides , Lupiniis 
sericeus , Erigenm eatoni, E . bloomeri, Bcil- 
samorhiza serrata , and Achillea millefolium 
are commonly present. On the transition from 
plateau to steep slopes, bluebunch wheat- 
grass codominates with Sandberg's blue¬ 
grass while L. sericeus , E. eatoni , E. bloomeri , 
and B , serrata are present. Bluebunch wheat- 
grass again dominates in both density and 
volume on steep south slopes. Sandberg’s 
bluegrass and Idaho fescue are clearly sub- 
ordinant in density and volume. Associated 
species are different, including Berberis 




pp. are generally aosent. un me piaLeau Lup, 
le natural area contains a small example of 
rassland on rather deep soil, which Idaho 
sscue clearly dominates. Associated species 
re Poet pratensis and Bromus tectorum. 

Most of the seven forested hectares (18 
cres) represent serai stages of the Abies 
randisIVaccinium membranaceum associ- 
tion (Hall 1967). Douglas-fir ( Pseudotsuga 
\enziesii) dominates the tree overstory with 
:casional ponderosa pine (fig. PB-2). Re- 
roduction is largely grand fir ( Abies grandis). 
round vegetation is dominated by Vaccini- 
m membranaceum and pinegrass ( Cala - 
uigrostis rubescens) associated with species 
ich as elk sedge (Care:v geyeri ), Hieracium 
\biflorum , Lupinus latifolius , and several 
ell-developed colonies of the orchid Cy- 
ripedium montanum . 

A PiniLs ponderosa!Calamagrostis rubes- 
? ns community forms an interrupted transi- 
onal band between grassland and Douglas- 
r forest (fig. PB-2). Ponderosa pine clearly 
)minates and exhibits an open growth form 
ith living branches extending within 3 m. 
.0 ft.) of the ground. Pinegrass strongly 
miinates ground vegetation, with other spe- 
es such as Spirea lucida , elk sedge, Lupinus 
t if alius, and Achillea millefolium as com- 
on associates. Reproduction of Douglas-fir 
id grand fir is sporadic despite an abun- 
mt, adjacent seed source, suggesting this 
ne community is reasonably stable succes- 
onally. 

Mammals believed to utilize the tract as 
sidents or transients are listed in table PB- 
Elk (Cervus canadensis) use the area as 
inter range and occasionally as spring or 
11 range during deeper snowfall. In general, 
ey tend to move off the tract sufficiently 
rly in the spring that grazing damage to 
‘asses is prevented. Most forbs seem un¬ 
datable to elk in this area. 

ISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

Fire scars on ponderosa pine indicate pe- 
odic ground fires prior to initiation of fire 
ntrol programs in 1910. Lack of dominant 


western larcn (Lari.v occidentaLs) suggests 
all portions of the forest have burned at some 
time. Sufficient grass volume is present on 
the grassland to carry a fire so one should as¬ 
sume it has been burned. Fire scars suggest 
the last fire was about 1890. 

Domestic livestock grazed the tract to some 
extent between 1890 and 1945, when live¬ 
stock numbers in the allotment were reduced. 
Topography and lack of water have precluded 
extensive or heavy livestock use. The area 
has probably not been significantly altered 
by grazing. 

RESEARCH 

Vegetation and soil descriptions and envi¬ 
ronmental notes for the grasslands on the 
plateau top, a steep south slope, and the 
transitional area are available. 2 Vegetation 
analysis utilized the “three step method” in 
which a 1.9-cm. or %-in. loop is placed 100 
times along each of two transects and on 
which vegetation or ground cover notes are 
made. Reconnaissance notes are also avail¬ 
able for the forest vegetation. 

The natural area provides interesting re¬ 
search opportunities on (1) effects of game 
use on bunch grass vegetation; (2) factors 
responsible for the mosaic pattern of forest 
and nonforest communities; (3) variation in 
bunchgrass communities from flat plateau to 
steep slopes; and (4) biomass production as 
affected by soils and topography under a 
single macroclimate. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

No special topographic or geologic maps 
are available for the natural area which are 
sufficiently detailed to be useful. Either the 
District Ranger (Pomeroy Ranger District) or 
Forest Supervisor (Umatilla National Forest, 


2 Research by Dr. F.C. Hall, Division of Range and 
Wildlife, U.S. Forest Service, P.O. Box 3623, Portland, 
Oregon. 
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Order 

bcientmc name 

Common name 

Insectivora 

Scapanus orarius 

coast mole 


Sorex merriami 

Merriam shrew 


Sorex palustris 

northern water shrew 


Sorex preblei 

Preble shrew 


Sorex vagrans 

wandering shrew 

Chiroptera 

Antrozous pallidas 

pallid bat 

Eptesicus fuscus 

big brown bat 


Lasionycteris noctivagans 

silver-haired bat 


Lasiurus cinereus 

hoary bat 


Myotis californicus 

California myotis 


Myotis evotis 

long-eared myotis 


Myotis lucifugas 

little brown myotis 


Myotis subulatus 

small-footed myotis 


Myotis thysanodes 

fringed myotis 


Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 


Myotis yamanensis 

Yuma myotis 


Pipistrellus hesperus 

western pipistrel 


Plecotus townsendi 

Townsend big-eared bat 

Lagomorpha 

Lepus americanus 

snowshoe hare 

Lepus californicus 

black-tailed jack rabbit 


Sylvilagus nuttalli 

mountain cottontail 

Rodentia 

Clethrionomys gapperi 

Gapper red-backed vole 


Erethizon dorsatum 

porcupine 


Eutamias amoeyias 

yellow-pine chipmunk 


Glaacomys sabrinus 

northern flying squirrel 


Microtus longicaudus 

long-tailed vole 


Microtus montanus 

mountain vole 


Mi c rot it s ri c/i a rds o u i 

Richardson vole 


Neotoma cinerea 

bushy-tailed wood rat 


Pe ro my seas manic a la tas 

deer mouse 


Phenacomys intermedins 

heather vole 


Spermophilas colnmbianus 

Columbian ground squirrel 


Spermophilns lateralis 

mantled ground squirrel 


Tamiasciurus hudsonicas 

red squirrel 


Thomomys talpoides 

northern pocket gopher 


Zapas princeps 

western jumping mouse 

Carnivora 

Canis latrans 

coyote 


Felis con color 

mountain lion or cougar 


Lynx canadensis 

Canadian lynx 


Lynx mfas 

bobcat 


Mantes americana 

marten 


Mantes pennanti 

fisher 


Mephitis mephitis 

striped skunk 


Mustela erminea 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 


Mustela frenata 

long-tailed weasel 


Mustela vison 

mink 


Procyon lotor 

raccoon 


Spilogale pntorius 

spotted skunk or civet cat 


Tax idea tax us 

badger 


Ursas americanus 

black bear 

Artiodactyla 

Ceruns canadensis 

wapiti or elk 


Odocoileus h. hemionus 

mule deer 
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Figure PB-7- Pataha Bunchgrass Research Natural Area, 
Garfield County, Washington. 



Figure PB-2 .—Natural features of Pataha Bunchgrass Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Flat plateau top with blue- 
bunch wheatgrass-Sandberg's bluegrass community on 
soils 3 to 4 dm. (12 to 18 in.) deep. Upper right: Topo¬ 
graphic break from plateau to steep slopes occupied by 
community of Sandberg's bluegrass and low-density 
bluebunch wheatgrass growing on shallow soil 2 to 3 
dm. (8 to 12 in.) deep. Lower left: Steep (60-percent), 
south slope occupied by bluebunch wheatgrass commu¬ 
nity with scattered Sandberg's bluegrass growing on 
deep, colluvial soil. Lower right: North-slope forest stand 
on Abies grandis/Vaccinium membranaceum habitat 
type with Douglas-fir, occasional ponderosa pine, and 
pinegrass. 
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PERSIA M. ROBINSON 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

Ponderosa pine and Douglas-fir 
forest characteristic of lower eleva- 
vations on the east slope of the Ore¬ 
gon Cascade Range. 

The Persia M. Robinson Research Natural 
rea was established in March 1948. It ex- 
nplifies the ponderosa pine (Pinus ponder - 
m) and mixed pine-Douglas-fir (Pseudotsuga 
enziesii) typifying the lower forest zone 
i the east slope of the northern Oregon's 
ascade Mountains. The 118-ha. (540-acre) 
*act is located in Wasco County, Oregon, and 
administered by Bear Springs Ranger 
istrict (Route 1, Box 65, Maupin, Oregon), 
fount Hood National Forest. The essentially 
juare area is located in sections 10 and 11, 
. 6 S., R. 10 E., Willamette meridian, at 
>°05 / N. latitude, and 121°30' W. longitude 
ig. PE-1). 

CCESS AND 
CCOMMODATIONS 

The natural area is located along U.S. 
ighway 26 about 35 km. (22 miles) southeast 
‘ Government Camp and 40 km. (25 miles) 
irthwest of Warm Springs. The highway 
rms the eastern boundary of the tract, 
ccess is good during both the summer and 
inter since snow is removed from the high- 
ay. Public accommodations are available 
; Government Camp or Warm Springs; there 
’e several improved forest camps in the 
cinity of the natural area. 


1 Description prepared by Dr. F. C. Hall, U.S. 
jpartment of Agriculture, Forest Service, Region 
Portland, Oregon. 


ENVIRONMENT 

The Persia M. Robinson Research Natural 
Area varies from approximately 850 to 950 
m. (2,800 to 3,100 ft.) in elevation. Topography 
is undulating to rolling and is typical of 
lower foothills on the east slope of the Cascade 
Range. 

The bedrock is composed of basalts and 
andesites, with andesitic flows probably pre¬ 
dominant (Peck 1961). 

A modified continental climate prevails. 
Most precipitation occurs as snow during the 
cool, cloudy winter. Summers are warm, 
generally low in precipitation and largely 
cloudless. One to 3 months of drought are 
common. Unpublished climatic data collected 
at Bear Springs Ranger Station located 5 km. 
(3 miles) north of the natural area are on 
file there. No relevant published data are 
available. Isohyetal maps suggest around 900 
mm. (35 in.) of annual precipitation. 

Soils in the area have not been mapped. 
Cursory examinations suggest aerially de¬ 
posited pumicite is commonly mixed with 
residual materials. 

BIOTA 

Estimated areas by forest communities 
are: 

Name Area 

Pinus ponderosa-Pseudotsuga menziesii} 

Acer circi net t u ml Cal a mag ros t is 

rubesceiis .107 ha. (265 acres) 

Pseudotsuga menziesii-Abies graudisf 

Acer circinatiun .Ill ha. (275 acres) 

The ponderosa pine-Douglas-fir stands can 
be assigned to SAF forest cover type 214, 
Ponderosa Pine-Larch-Douglas-Fir (Society 
of American Foresters 1954) and Kuchler’s 
Type 12, Douglas Fir Forest. Douglas Fir- 
grand fir (Abies grandis) stands probably 
belong to SAF type 213, Grand Fir-Larch- 
Douglas-Fir and Kuchler’s Type 14, Grand 
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lin and Dyrness 1969). 

Stand composition in this tract seems more 
closely related to ground fire history than to 
site variability (fig. PE-2). Stands currently 
dominated or codominated by ponderosa pine 
have minimal old-growth Douglas-fir. How¬ 
ever, Douglas-fir seedlings and saplings are 
abundant and clearly dominate the smaller 
size classes; some poles are also present. 
Incense-cedar ( Libocedrus decurrens) also 
occur occasionally. The understory in these 
communities is dominated by vine maple 
(Acer circinatum ), Symphoricarpos dibits, and 
Ceanothus velutinus in the shrub layer and 
pinegrass (Calamagrostis nibescens) and 
Pteridium aquilinum in the herb layer. Most 
of the Ceanothus is dead. 

Douglas-fir-grand fir stands include oc¬ 
casional old-growth ponderosa pine in the 
overstory. Douglas-fir dominates the over¬ 
story and grand fir the seedling, sapling, and 
pole size classes. Western larch (Larix occi~ 
dentalis) is sometimes a common stand con¬ 
stituent. Where crown cover of trees is dense, 
ground vegetation is minimal and typically 
composed of vine maple and pinegrass with 
occasional Symphoricarpos, Pteridium , and 
some forbs. 

A list of mammals believed to utilize the 
natural area as residents or transients is 
provided in table PE-1. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

Fire scarred ponderosa pine and western 
larch record periodic ground fires which 


many portions of the tract have burned at 
some time. 

Domestic livestock occasionally grazed the 
tract between 1890 and 1945 when livestock 
were removed from the general area. Cattle 
still drift into the area occasionally from 
adjacent lands. However, the natural area 
does not appear to have been significantly 
affected by grazing. 

RESEARCH 

No research is known on the tract. The 
natural area provides interesting opportuni¬ 
ties to study: (1) forest succession in the 
absence of ground fires; (2) biomass productiv¬ 
ity in undisturbed forest stands; and (3) stand 
structure and development in natural stands. 
Comparisons are possible with conditions on 
logged areas on adjacent National Forest 
and Indian Reservation land. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natural 
area include: Topography — 15' Mount Wil¬ 
son, Oregon quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, issued 
by the U.S. Geological Survey in 1956; and 
geology — Geologic Map of Oregon West of 
the 121st Meridian , scale 1:500,000 (Peck 
1961). Either the District Ranger (Bear 
Springs Ranger District) or Forest Super¬ 
visor (Mount Hood National Forest) can 
provide details on the most recent aerial 
photo coverage of the area. 
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1969. Vegetation of Oregon and Washing¬ 
ton. USDA Forest Serv. Res. Pap. 
PNW-80, 216 p., illus. Pac. North¬ 
west Forest & Range Exp. Stn., Port¬ 
land, Oreg. 

Ichler, A. W. 

1964. Manual to accompany the map of 
potential natural vegetation of the 
conterminous United States. Am. 


Peck, Dallas L. 

1961. Geologic map of Oregon west of the 
121st meridian. U.S. Geol. Surv. 
Misc. Geol. Invest. Map 1-325. 

Society of American Foresters 

1954. Forest cover types of North America 
(exclusive of Mexico). 67 p., illus. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Chiroptera 


Lagomorpha 

Rodentia 


Carnivora 


Artiodactyla 


eurotnchus gibbsi 
Scapanus oranus 
Scapanns townsendi 
Sorex bendirii 
Sorex obscunis 
Sorex palustiis 


Sorex trowbridgii 
Sorex vagrans 
Eptesicus fuscus 
Lasionycteris noctivagans 
Lasiunis borealis * 
Lasiurus cinereus 
Myotis califomicus 
Myotis evotis 
Myotis lucifugus 
Myotis thysanodes 
Myotis volans 
Myotis yumanensis 
Plecotns townsendi 
Lepus amencanus 
Ochotona princeps 
Aplodontia nifa 
Arbonmiis longicaudus 
Castor canadensis 
Clethrionomys califomicus 
Erethizon dorsatum 
Eutamias anioenus 
Eutaniias townsendi 
Glaucomys sabnnus 
Microtus longicaudus 
Microtus oregoni 
Microtus townsendi 
Neotoma cinerea 
Peromyscus manicidatus 
Pnenacomys intermedins 
Sciimis gnseus 
Spermophiius lateralis 
Tamiasciimts douglasi 
Thomomys mazania 
Zapas trinotatus 
Canis latrans 
Felis concolor 
Lutra canadensis 
Lynx nifus 
Maries amencana 
Martes pennanti 
Mustela emninea 
Mustela frenata 

Mustela vison 
Procyon lotor 


* - fJtU07'lus 

Urocyon cinereoargenteui 
uisus aviericanus 
Vulpesfulva 


Ceivus canadensis 
Odocoileus h. hemionus 


shrew mole 
coast mole 
Townsend mole 
m arsh shrew 
dusky shrew 
northern water shrew 
Trowbridge shrew 
wandering shrew 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
red bat 
hoary bat 

California myotis 
long-eared myotis 
little brown myotis 
fringed myotis 
long-legged myotis 
Yuma myotis 
Townsend big-eared bat 
snowshoe hare 
pika 

mountain beaver 
red tree vole 
beaver 

California red-backed vole 
porcupine 

yellow-pine chipmunk 
Townsend chipmunk 
northern flying squirrel 
long-tailed vole 
Oregon or creeping vole 
Townsend vole 
bushy-tailed wood rat 
deer mouse 
heather vole 
western gray squirrel 
mantled ground squirrel 
chickaree 

Mazama pocket gopher 
Pacific jumping mouse 
coyote 

mountain lion or cougar 

river otter 

bobcat 

marten 

fisher 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 

long-tailed weasel 

mink 

raccoon 

spotted skunk or civet cat 

gray fox 

black bear 

red fox 

wapiti or elk 

mule deer 
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BOUNDARY, PERSIA M. ROBINSON RESEARCH NATURAL AREA 


SECTION LINE 

ROAD 

STREAM 

NATIONAL FOREST BOUNDARY 



Figure PE-7 -Persia M. Robinson Research Natural Area, 
Wasco County, Oregon. 


Figure PE-2.— Natural features of Persia M. Robinson Re¬ 
search Natural Area. Top: General view of forests along 
U.S. Highway 26 with ponderosa pine overstory and 
understory of Douglas-fir reproduction. Lower left: 
South slope community of ponderosa pine and some 
Douglas-fir with understory of vine maple, dead 
Ceanothus velutinus, Pteridium aquilinum, and pine- 
grass. Lower right: Typical ponderosa pine community 
found on east and north slopes with Douglas-fir repro¬ 
duction and ground cover of vine maple, Symphori- 
carpos albus, pinegrass, and forbs. 
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PIGEON BUTTE 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

Oregon white oak stands growing 
on a low hill in Oregon’s Willamette 
Valley. 

igeon Butte Research Natural Area was 
.blished December 27, 1966, to exemplify 
gon white oak (Quercus garryana ) stands 
cal of those found in western Oregon’s 
lamette Valley. The 28-ha. (70-acre) tract 
>cated in Benton County, Oregon, and is 
mustered by the William L. Finley Na- 
al Wildlife Refuge (Route 2, Box 208, 
vallis, Oregon), Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
Wildlife. The natural area is located in 
ion 32, T. 13 S., R. 5 W., Willamette 
idian, at 44°24' N. latitude and 123° 19' 
ongitude. 

CESS AND 
COMMODATIONS 

he natural area is found in the William L. 
iey National Wildlife Refuge which is 
ted about 16 km. (10 miles) south of 
/allis, a short distance off U.S. Highway 
(fig. PI-1). The natural area is located 
it 0.2 km. (0.5 mile) from a graveled all- 
ther road. Several dirt fire patrol roads 
'oach the tract. Visitors should inquire 
he Refuge headquarters about the best 
e of approach. Numerous commercial 
mmodations are available in Corvallis; 
e are no campgrounds within the refuge. 

escription prepared by Dr. J. F. Franklin, 
Depaztment of Agriculture, Forest Service, 
c Northwest Forest and Range Experiment 

>n, Forestry Sciences Laboratory, Corvallis, 
in. 


ENVIRONMENT 

The Pigeon Butte Research Natural Area 
occupies the northerly slopes of Pigeon Butte, 
a relatively isolated hill rising 76 m. (250 ft.) 
from the floor of the valley. All of the tract is 
located on gentle to moderate slopes. There 
are no streams or springs located within the 
natural area. Elevations range from about 91 
to 168 m. (300 to 550 ft.). 

The natural area is located on a hill of 
light gray to yellowish brown arkosic mica¬ 
ceous sandstone surrounded by Willamette 
Valley alluvium (Vokes et al. 1954). This 
material belongs to the Spencer formation of 
upper Eocene Age. A narrow dike or sill-like 
body of intrusive igneous rocks (probably 
basalt or gabbro) runs along the southern 
boundary of the natural area from east to 
west. 

The natural area is located in western Ore¬ 
gon, an area of mild, moist climate. However, 
it is within the Willamette Valley, which is 
located between the Coast and Cascade Ranges 
and is, therefore, subject to the somewhat 
warmer and drier climate typical of interior 
western Oregon valleys. The summer dry 
period is especially pronounced. Representa¬ 
tive climatic data from the Corvallis weather 
station, which is about 16 km. (10 miles) 
north, are as follows (U.S. Weather Bureau 
1965): 

Mean annual temperature .11.6°C. (53.0°F.) 

Mean January temperature . 4.1°C. (39.4°F.) 

Mean July temperature.19.2°C. (66.6°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature . 0.6°C. (33.1°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature 27.1°C. (80.8°F.) 

Average annual precipitation.957 mm. (37.67 in.) 

June through August 

precipitation . 49mm. (1.93 in.) 

The soils within the natural area have 
been mapped as the Dixonville silty clay 
loam. This soil series has been classified as 
a Brunizem and Pachic Ultic Argixeroll 
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A typical horizon sequence is as follows: very 
dark brown A1 from 0 to 13 cm.; very dark 
gray brown A3 from 13 to 32 cm.; and very 
dark brown, clayey B2t from 32 to 66 cm. 

BIOTA 

Estimated areas by vegetation types are: 


Name Area 

Oregon white oak closed forest....... 19 ha. (46 acres) 

Oregon white oak savanna. 7 ha. (18 acres) 

Grassland. 2 ha. (5 acres) 


The areas of forest and savanna fit the Society 
of American Foresters (1954) cover type 233, 
Oregon White Oak, and Kiiehler’s (1964) 
Type 26, Oregon Oakwoods. The natural area 
lies within the Interior Valley ( Pinus-Quercus - 
Pseudotsuga) Zone of Franklin and Dyrness 
(1969). 

The major tree species in the natural area 
is Oregon white oak (fig. PI-2). Anderson 
(1970) indicates that about 82 percent of the 
canopy cover is composed of this species. 
Dominant oaks typically range up to 60-cm. 
(24-in.)- d.b.h. with occasional specimens 
exceeding 90-cm. (36-in.) d.b.h. Heights of 
dominants are generally from 18 to 21 m. 
(60 to 70 ft.). Other tree species present 
include bigleaf maple C Acer macrophyllum) 
and Pacific dogwood ( Comus nuttallvi). Grand 
fir ( Abies grandis ) and Douglas-fir ( Pseu - 
dotsuga menziesii) are extremely uncommon. 

The closed canopy oak forests found on the 
natural area are probably of relatively recent 
origin. Habeck (1961,1962) documents a major 
conversion of prairie and oak savanna to 
closed oak forest since settlement of the 
Willamette Valley. Fire control activities 
instituted by the settlers are believed respon¬ 
sible for this major successional change. 
Thilenius’ (1964, 1968) detailed analyses 
confirm the fact that most Oregon white oak 
stands originated after 1850. Typically they 
are composed of scattered large trees of open- 
grown form and averaging 237 years old 


large, old trees with the bulk of the stand 
made up of smaller oaks of forest-grown form. 

Successional relationships within closed- 
canopy Oregon white oak stands are not clear 
(Franklin and Dyrness 1969). In the natural 
area bigleaf maple is the most conspicuous 
tree species in the reproductive size classes. 
Seedlings and saplings of oak are rarely 
found in closed canopy stands. Douglas-fir and 
grand fir, both of which have been suggested 
as climax species, are uncommon. 

Most of the closed forest stands have 
relatively well-developed shrub and herb 
layers. Anderson (1970) describes a dense 
shrub layer averaging about 3,500 plants per 
ha. (1,400 per acre). Corylus cornuta var. 
californica , Amelanchier alnifolia, Crataegus 
douglasii , and Osmaronia cerasiformis are 
the most common tall shrubs. Rhus diversiloba 
is one of the most common low shrubs, and it 
is also conspicuous in a liana growth form. 
Thilenius (1964) has hypothesized that Rhus j| 
diversiloba is favored by grazing of oak 
woodlands because of interconnections be¬ 
tween shrub and liana growth forms and its 
less palatable status. Other common low 
shrubs are Rubits ursinus , Symphoricarpos 
albus, and Rosa nutkana. Typical herbs are 
Polystichum munitum, Pteridium aquilinum, 
Galium triflorum , Bromus laevipes, Montia 
sibirica , Hypericum perforatum , Lomatium 
utriculatum , Osmorhiza nuda , Satureia doug¬ 
lasii , Vicia americana , and Tellima grandi- 
flora. Most of the closed forest stands seem to 
best fit the Quercas garryanalCorylus cornu- 
talPolystichu m munitum community de¬ 
scribed by Thilenius (1964). 

The savannas of Oregon white oak have 
not been carefully examined. The understory 
is typified by an abundance of grasses and 
forbs including many introduced species. 
Rhus diversiloba is also conspicuous in parts 
of the savanna. 

The grasslands are located mostly on the 
upper west and northwest exposed slopes of 
Pigeon Butte (fig. PI-1). Communities are 
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% eglantena ana tinus wivwsiluuu, aie 
resent. There is a high proportion of 
iced species including all of the annual 
iominants. The grassland areas appear 
natural (as opposed to tracts created 
:lers or latter-day farmers by clearing 
ling). The composition has been strong- 
lenced by heavy grazing of domestic 
and sheep. Successional status of the 
L nds and savanna under the present 
of fire control and no grazing is 
vn. 

Lmals believed to reside within or to 
irough the natural area are listed in 
1 - 1 . 

srson (1970) has provided a rather 
te list of the bird species found on the 
1 area and data on seasonal fluctuations 
ir abundance. He lists 13 resident 
, four occasional species, 13 summer 
its, and 26 winter residents. Among 
‘manent residents are the hairy wood- 
(Dendrocopos villosus), downy wood- 
(.Dendrocopos pubescens), scrub jay 
ocoraa coera Iescens),blackcappedchick- 
Parus atricapillus ), common bushtit 
iparus minimus ), white-breasted nut- 
(Sitta carolvnensis ), brown creeper 
a familiaris ), Bewick’s wren ( Thryo - 
bewickii ), robin (Tardus migratorius), 
-sided towhee ( Pipilo erythrophthal- 
nd Oregon junco (Juuco oreganus ). 

DRY OF DISTURBANCE 

an activities have significantly in- 
i natural processes on the natural 
Is mentioned, fire control activities 
d upon settlement of the valley prob- 
mtributed to the development of the 
oak stands. The tract was heavily 
by sheep and cattle until 1966. Some 
cutting of oaks was also carried out 
^ establishment of the refuge. A rock 
is located on the south side of Pigeon 


sigmncam, eneci on me natural area itself, 
however. 

RESEARCH 

Several studies have been carried out with¬ 
in the Pigeon Butte Research Natural Area. 
The tract was used as a sampling site by 
Thilenius (1964, 1968) during ecological 
studies of Willamette Valley oak woodlands. 
Anderson (1970) used the natural area as one 
site in a study of bird fauna in Oregon white 
oak stands. Several classes in ecology and 
wildlife at Oregon State University, Corvallis, 
have utilized the natural area; details are 
available from the Refuge Manager. 

The natural area is extremely valuable as 
a tract where near-natural communities 
typical of those found in the Willamette Valley 
can be studied; protected stands of Oregon 
white oak are extremely rare. Studies of the 
composition and structure and of successional 
and environmental relationships of Oregon 
white oak stands are especially appropriate. 
Since two natural areas representing other 
Willamette Valley vegetation types are near¬ 
by (Maple Knoll and Willamette Floodplain), 
it is also possible to use the tract as one site 
in studies concerning the entire valley mosaic. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps available include the follow¬ 
ing: Topography — 15' Monroe, Oregon 
quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, issued by the U.S. 
Geological Survey in 1957; geology — Geology 
of the West Central Border Area of the 
Willamette Valley , Oregon , scale 1:62,500 
(Vokes et al. 1954). Aerial photos taken in 
June 1970 may be purchased from the Agri¬ 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation Serv¬ 
ice, Benton County ASC Committee, P. O. 
Box 1027, Corvallis. Photo DFJ-1LL-49 
provides the best coverage of the natural area. 
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Didelphis marsupialis 
Neurotrichas gibbsi 
Scapanus orarius 
Scapanus townsendi 
Sorex trowbridgii 
Sorex vagrans 
Antrozous pallidas 
Epte s i at s fa s ci i s 
Lasionycteris noctivagans 
Lashirns borealis 
Lasiunis cinereus 
Myo tis californicus 
My oils evotis 
Myotis lacifugus 
My oils thysanodes 
Myotis volans 
Myo tis yu maneiis is 
Pie cot a s toi on sevdi 
Eutamias townsendi 
Glauconiys sabrinus 
Microtus canicaudns 
Microtns oregoni 
Microt it s t o wns e11di 
Neotom a ft i s c i p e s 
Pero my sc 11 s man i a data s 
Sciaras griseus 
Spermophilas beeckeyi 
Tamiasci liras dong Iasi 
Thomomys ball)ivoras 
Can is l at ram 
Lynx rafts 
Mephitis mephitis 
Mn stela ermine a 
Mastela vison 
P roc yon lot or 
Spilogale pa torias 
U roc yon cine) r o a vg eaten « 
Ursns anicricanas 
V nlpcs fnlva 

Odocoilcns h. coinmbianits 


opossum 
shrew mole 
coast mole 
Townsend mole 
Trowbridge shrew 
wandering shrew 
pallid bat 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
red bat 
hoary bat 
California myotis 
long-eared myotis 
little brown myotis 
fringed myotis 
long-legged myotis 
Yuma myotis 
Townsend big-eared bat 
Townsend chipmunk 
northern flying squirrel 
gray-tailed vole 
Oregon or creeping vole 
Townsend vole 
dusky-footed wood rat 
deer mouse 
western gray squirrel 
California ground squirrel 
chickaree 

giant pocket gopher 

coyote 

bobcat 

striped skunk 

short-tailed weasel or ermine 

mink 

raccoon 

spotted skunk or civet cat 
gray fox 
black bear 
red fox 

black-tailed deer 




Figure PI-l- Aerial photograph of Pigeon Butte Research Natural Area, Benton County 
Oregon, showing boundaries, vegetative patterns, and other features. 





Figure PI-2 .-Natural features of Pigeon Butte Research Natu¬ 
ral Area. Upper left: Typical closed stand of Oregon 
white oak near summit of Pigeon Butte. Upper right: 
Grassland and oak savanna near summit of Pigeon Butte. 
Center left: Oregon white oak stand showing abundant 
liana-form Rhus diversiloba. Center right: Large old- 
growth Oregon white oak trees of open-grown form 
within a closed forest stand; these are believed to be 
remnants of an oak savanna which originally occupied 
the area prior to initiation of fire control programs a 
century ago. Bottom: General view of Pigeon Butte and 
its environs from the north; the eastern edge of the 
Maple Knoll Research Natural Area is visible to the right 
of Pigeon Butte. 








«IE CREEK RESEARCH 
NATURAL AREA 1 

onderosa pine/bunchgrass on the 
acially eroded Channeled Scab- 
nds of east-central Washington. 

Pine Creek Research Natural Area was 
shed in December 1966 to exemplify 
ely undisturbed savanna of ponderosa 
Pinus ponderosa) and bunchgrasses 
h the forest-grassland transition at the 
astern edge of eastern Washington’s 
3. The 65-ha. (160-acre) tract is located 
okane County, Washington, and is 
istered by the Turnbull National Wild- 
fuge (Route 3, Box 107, Cheney, Wash- 
), Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
is a long and narrow tract located in 
5, T. 22 N., R. 42 E„ Willamette 
an, at 47°25' N. latitude and 117°31' 
sptude (fig. PN-1). 

ESS AND 

DMMODATIONS 

jach the natural area, travel south from 
r on the Cheney-Plaza county road for 
i. (4 miles), then 3.2 km. (2 miles) 
the Refuge headquarters, where de- 
directions will be provided. Access is 
nt during the summer and good during 
iter. Public accommodations are avail- 
Cheney. 

RONMENT 

Pine Creek Research Natural Area 
from 687 to 716 m. (2,250 to 2,350 ft.) 

ription prepared by Dr. F. C. Hall, U.S. 
tent of Agriculture, Forest Service, Region 6, 
I, Oregon. 


in elevation. The undulating to rolling to¬ 
pography is typical of the eastern Washington 
Columbia Plateau. 

The natural area is located on eastern 
Washington’s well-known Channeled Scab- 
lands (Bretz 1959). The Columbia River ba¬ 
salts which characterize the entire Columbia 
Plateau provide the foundation of this land¬ 
scape. An intricate network of drainage 
channels is carved into this bedrock and an 
overburden of loess. Glacial damming of the 
Columbia River by a lobe of the continental 
ice sheet is believed to have combined with 
successive massive floods released from gla¬ 
cially dammed lakes to produce the scablands. 
The natural area itself does not appear to have 
been directly glaciated. 

A modified maritime climate prevails. Most 
precipitation occurs as rain or snow during 
the cool, cloudy winter. Summers are warm, 
generally low in precipitation, and largely 
cloudless. One to 3 months of drought are 
common. Climatic data from Spokane, located 
29 km. (18 miles) northeast of the site are as 
follows (U.S. Weather Bureau 1965): 

Mean annual temperature . 8.8°C. (47.8°F.) 

Mean January temperature .-3.7°C. (25.3°F.) 

Mean July temperature.21.4°C. (70.5°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature .-7.7°C. (18.1°F.) 

Mean July maximum temperature ,28.7°C. (83.7°F.) 

Average annual precipitation.437 mm. (17.2 in.) 

June through August 

precipitation . 56 mm. (2.2 in.) 

Average annual snowfall .147 cm. (58.0 in.) 

Soils in the area were mapped between 1955 
and 1961. Complete information, using soil 
names and descriptions approved in 1965, is 
found in the Spokane County Soil Survey 
(Donaldson and Giese 1968). Nearly all of 
the soils in the natural area are mapped as 
Hesseltine very rocky complex, 0- to 30- 
percent slopes. This complex consists of from 
25 to 50 percent of basalt rock outcrops and 
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STORY OF DISTURBANCE 

’ire scars on ponderosa pine indicate 
and fires periodically burned through 
area prior to initiation of fire control 
grams. 

his area has not been grazed, logged, or 
srwise disturbed since establishment of 
Refuge in 1937. However, stumps clearly 
w that much of the old-growth ponderosa 
> was removed many years ago. 
he presence and often dominance of cheat- 
ss and Japanese brome in many stands 
suggest that heavy livestock use prior 
Refuge establishment has affected the 
station, particularly in the more open 
it communities; consequently, the area 
it be considered disturbed by livestock 
fing. No other serious disturbances are 
wn. 

SEARCH 

3me research on the Pine Creek Research 
ural Area is being conducted by ecology 
lents at Eastern Washington State Col- 
:, Cheney, Washington. Information on 
.e investigations may be obtained from 
Refuge Manager or from the Biology 
artment at Eastern Washington State 
ege. 

oucher specimens of some bird and animal 
des and most plant species are available 
efuge Headquarters for inspection, 
he natural area provides interesting re¬ 
sell opportunities on (1) natural develop- 
lt of plant communities without land 
.tment measures, a situation nearly impos- 
e to find in this locality; (2) elevations of 
interface between forest communities 
nonforest, moist or wet marsh com- 
lities; and (3) evaluation of faunal activity 
natural olant communitv lar.kino* mirrpnt. 


Refuge Manager (Turnbull Natio: 

life Refuge, Cheney, Washington) 

vide details on the most recent ae: 

coverage of the area. 
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unnamed very stony, very snanow sons, me 
remainder of the complex is Hesseltine silt 
loam, a dry upland soil with topsoil up to 
4 dm. (16 inches) thick underlain by gravel 
deposits to a depth of up to 15 dm. (60 inches) 
and basalt bedrock. Small areas of Cocollala 
silty clay loam, a poorly drained meadow 
soil, are also present. Hesseltine-type soils 
are associated with forest communities and 
meadows with the Cocollala type. Semiahmoo 
muck is found in the potholes. 


BIOTA 

Estimated areas by community are as 
follows: 


Name Area 

Pinus ponder osajFestuca 

idahoensis .54 ha. (135 acres) 

Populus tremnloides meadow. 8 ha. (20 acres) 

Kettle lakes and potholes . 2 ha. (5 acres) 


The PinusIFestuca communities are probably 
assignable to SAF cover type 237, Interior 
Ponderosa Pine (Society of American For¬ 
esters 1954) and Kiichler’s (1964) Type 11, 
Western Ponderosa Forest. The meadows 
with quaking aspen (Populus tremuloides) 
can probably be classified as SAF type 217, 
Aspen. The area falls within a zone of ponde¬ 
rosa pine savanna at the transition from closed 
forest to steppe vegetation (Daubenmire and 
Daubenmire 1968). 

The ponderosa pine forest is characteris¬ 
tically rather open with 25- to 40-percent 
crown cover and ground vegetation dominated 
by Idaho fescue (Festuca idahoensis) and 
cheatgrass (Bromus tectorum) (fig. PN-2). 
This plant community comprises 70 to 80 
percent of the forested area. Other common 
understory species are Bromus japonicus, 


WJLUl a uuwn wvci ui o\J u 

ground vegetation clearly dc 
grass (Calamagrostis rubes 
Idaho fescue and Stipa occide 
Symphoricarpos albus, Pot 
tostaphylos uva-ursi. Soils 
topographic swales genera 
layer of aerially deposited ^ 
glacial outwash. 

The PinusIFestuca comn 
related with Daubenmire’s 
Festuca idahoensis habita* 
PinusICalamagros tis stand* 
sidered disjunct variants of 
menziesiil Calamagrostis n 
type (Daubenmire and Daub 
In a portion of the sout 
natural area, stone polygon 
of deeper soil on which occs 
pine may be found. The r 
community found there is pn 
by dense stands of cheatgra 
and very sparse cheatgras* 
At least five species of lich 
exposed rocks. This plan 
probably closely related 1 
phase of Daubenmire’s (1 
spicatumIPoa sandbergii hal 
Much of the quaking aspe 
as a border type or ecotonal 
the edges of meadows or swa 
A portion of the area c 
lakes and potholes is coven 
dows dominated by Phalc 
along with some Deschar 
(fig. PN-2). Most potholes in 
have standing water for mo; 
season and are dominated b; 
and/or Scirpus acutus (fig. 
of the high water table a 
matter content of the soil, \ 
moo muck (Donaldson and 





Order 


Scientific name 


Common name 


Insectivora 

Chiroptera 


Lagomorpha 

Rodentia 


Carnivora 

Artiodactyla 


Sorex vagra?is 
Ep tesicus fusciis 
Lasionycteris noctivagans 
Lasiiims cinereus 
Myotis calif ornicus 
Myotis lucifugus 
My otis siibalatus 
My otis yamanensis 
Pipistrellus hesperus 
Plecotus towns endi 
Lepas californicus 
Sylvilagus nuttalli 
Erethizon dorsatnm 
Eutamias amoenns 
Glancomys sabrinus 
Marmot a jlav iventns 
Microtus longicaudns 
Microtus montanns 
Microtus pennsylvanicns 
Neotoyna cinerea 
Onychomys leucogaster 
Perognathus parvus 
Peromyscus maniculatus 
Re ithrodonto mys megalot is 
Spermophiliis columbianus 
Tamiasciunis hudsojiicns 
Thomomys talpoides 
Canis latrans 
Lynx ntfiis 
Mephitis mephitis 
Mustela frenata 
Taxidea taxus 
Odocoileus virginanus 


wandering shre 
big brown bat 
silver-haired ba 
hoary bat 
California myot 
little brown my< 
small-footed my 
Yuma my otis 
western pipistre 
Townsend big-e; 
black-tailed jacl 
mountain cotton 
porcupine 
yellow-pine chip 
northern flying £ 
yellow-bellied m 
long-tailed vole 
mountain vole 
meadow vole 
bushy-tailed wo< 
northern grassh< 
Great Basin pocl 
deer mouse 
western harvest 
Columbian grour 
red squirrel 
northern pocket \ 
coyote 
bobcat 

striped skunk 
long-tailed weas< 
badger 

white-tailed deer 





Figure PN-2.— Communities in the Pine Creek Research N 
ral Area. Upper left: Pinus ponderosa/Festuca id, 
ensis stands with some cheatgrass are the most comi 
community on gently mounded uplands; note exp< 
bedrock in background. Upper right: Network of 1 
stony soil surrounding mounds of deep soil; mound; 
dominated by cheatgrass; rocky areas support at I 
five species of lichen. Lower left: Moist meadow at 
southeast edge of the natural area dominated by Pha 
arundinacea. Lower right: Scirpus marsh near cente 
the tract which has seasonal standing water; qua 
aspen occurs along the edges. 
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DRT ORFORD CEDAR 
ESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

) ort-Orford-cedar and Douglas-fir 
mowing on a rugged, geologically 
liverse site on the southwestern 
)regon Coast Ranges. 

> Port Orford Cedar Research Natural 
was established on October 26, 1937, 
ample of virgin old-growth Port-Orford- 
(Chamaecyparis lawsoniana). The 454- 
1,122-acre) tract is located in Coos 
:y, Oregon, and is administered by the 
rs Ranger District (Powers, Oregon), 
mu National Forest. The natural area 
ies section 35, a portion of the EV 2 of 
n 34 located south of Johnson Creek, 
)art of section 26 located south of John- 
Jreek and west of the Coquille River, 
t small part of section 36 which lies 
of the Coquille River, all in T. 32 S., 
W., Willamette meridian (fig. PO-1). 
s at 42°45' N. latitude and 124°05' 
igitude. 

:ess AND 
iOMMODATIONS 

mary access is via Powers, Oregon, 
lies 29 km. (18 miles) south of State 
vay 42 on State Highway 242 and about 
d 48 km. (21 and 30 mills'! from Mvrtlp 


29 km. (18 miles). The natural area < 
be reached from Gold Beach on Ui 
way 101 by traveling east along th< 
River to Agness and then north or 
Road 333. 

There are no roads or trails wit 
Port Orford Cedar Research Nature 
although remains of an old trail can t 
along part of the southern boundary. E 
into the area is difficult, involving 
bush-whacking or wading. For acces 
southeast and eastern portions of the 
area, cross the bridge at Ferris For 
Center (opposite Daphne Grove Forest 
hike uphill along the south bound 
several hundred yards and penetr 
natural area at or above the 380 m 
ft.) contour. To reach the southwesten 
and upper slopes of the natural area 
Forest Road 333 south past Daphni 
Forest Camp, thence on Forest Road 
the head of Jim Hayes Creek and th 
the ridge, and walk north through a 
into the natural area. Access is also 
by fording Johnson Creek (easiest 
mouth) from Forest Road 326 or th 
Fork of the Coquille River from Road 

The nearest commercial accommc 
are in Powers, Myrtle Point, Coqui 
Gold Beach. However, there are sev< 
proved forest camps along Forest R 
in the vicinity of the natural area: 
Grove, Myrtle Grove, and Boundary. 

ENVIRONMENT 


AMaw ----/ 

glomerates) make up most of the bedrock. The 
bulk of these belong to the Galice Formation 
which consists of “Dark gray to black argillite 
and fine to medium grained sandstone with 
minor amounts of conglomerate containing 
sedimentary clasts. . (Baldwin and Hess 
1971). This formation is Upper Jurrasic in 
age. The contact line between this formation 
and the Middle Eocene Umpqua Formation 
(middle member) occurs along a fault line 
which runs north and south along the eastern 
edge of the natural area. Diller’s (1903) 
mapping indicated the Tyee Formation con¬ 
tacted the Galice Formation directly in this 
area but this has been corrected by Baldwin 
and Hess (1971). An intrusion of gabbro 
covers about 40 ha. (100 acres) in the south¬ 
east corner of section 35. An extensive out¬ 
cropping of serpentinite occupies the north¬ 
eastern point of the natural area, and recent 
geological mapping of the Powers Quadrangle 
(Baldwin and Hess 1971) suggests this body 
extends much further south in the natural 
area than Diller (1903) indicates. Finally, a 
small outcrop of chert is located in the north¬ 
west corner of the natural area along Johnson 
Creek. 

The climate is wet and mild. Precipitation 
is seasonal, with a peak in January and 
December and a minimum in July and Aug¬ 
ust. The summer drought period is more 
pronounced than in the northern Oregon and 
Washington coastal mountains. The following 
climatic data are from the closest weather 
station at Powers (U.S. Weather Bureau 
1965): 


Mean annual temperature .12.0°C. (53.6°F.) 

Mean January temperature . 6.6°C. (43.8°F.) 

Mean July temperature.17.6°C. (63.6°F.) 

Mean January minimum 

temperature . 1.6°C. (34.8°F.) 


Mean July maximum temperature .25.0°C. (77.0°F.) 


Soil profiles are not strongl; 
the area although soils are ol 
surveys are not available, b 
tend toward Reddish-Brown I 
5 to 10 cm. (2 to 4 in.) thick i 
Brown Podzolics with mininn 
ment and weak B2ir horizc 
steep slopes and ridgetops, 1 
Al-AC-C horizon sequences ar 

BIOTA 

Estimated areas by SAF co 
ciety of American Foresters 19 
type 231, Port-Orford-Ceda 
328 ha. (810 acres), and typ 
Douglas-Fir, 126 ha. (310 ac: 
falls within Kuchler’s (1964) 
Hemlock-Douglas Fir Forest , 
heterophylla Zone of Franklii 
(1969). 

Douglas-fir ( Pseudotsuga n 
Port-Orford-cedar are the m 
tree species present, composing 
75 and 25 percent, respective 
growth forests which dominate 
PO-3). Grand fir (Abies gra 
hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) 
cedar (Thuja plicata ), sugai 
lambertiana ), western white 
■monticola ), and Pacific yew (Tc 
are also present. Hardwoods ; 
sented although not usually 
canopy level. Tanoak (Lithoca 
us), golden chinkapin (Casta 
phylla), and Pacific madrone 
ziesii) are most abundant ar 
occurrences of bigleaf maple (A 
lum), Oregon ash (Fraxinus 
alder (Alnus rubra) and C 
(Umbellularia californica) are 
Most of the natural area is 






j m. (175 ft.) tall and 100-cm. (40-in.) 
The largest Port-Orford-cedar measured 
g a 1936 cruise was 208.3-cm. (82-in.) 

variety of plant communities are found 
le natural area. Typically, the stands 
a dense understory of shrubs and small 
such as Rhododendron macrophyllum, 
Inium parvifolium, V. ovatum , tanoak, 
n chinkapin, Gaultheria shallon , and 
zris nervosa. Rhododendron may attain 
,ts of 8 m. (25 ft.) and diameters of 
15 cm. (4 to 6 in.). Herbaceous species 
de Polystichum munitum, Galium tri- 
n, Oxalis oregana , Viola sempervirens, 
yera oblong ifolia, Rubus ursinus, Tril- 
ovatum, Whipplea modesta, Hierochloe 
entalis , and Linnaea borealis. Succession 
•ally seems to be toward replacement of 
lominant Douglas-fir and Port-Orford- 
■ by western hemlock. Hemlock seedlings 
saplings are usually most abundant; 
of grand fir and Port-Orford-cedar are 
common or absent. However, sprout and 
[ng reproduction of tanoak is as abun- 
or more so, than that of western hemlock 
any stands, suggesting it may be a 
,x species. 

Polystichum munitum dominates the 
rstory on moister sites such as well 
•ed slopes or in seep areas (fig. PO-3). 
eater variety of herbs and greatly re- 
1 shrub coverage are also typical. Western 
dar is generally found only on these 
Tree regeneration is mainly western 
3ck. 

ere are some areas of shallow rocky soil, 
e communities are dominated by tanoak 
Pacific madrone 50- to 75-cm. (20- to 
.) d.b.h. The understory is very dense, 
100-percent canopy coverage of low 
and shrubs — Rhododendron macro- 


Stands on the serpentinite ar 
more open, composed of smaller t: 
western hemlock and little grand fir ] 
and include a large variety of un 
species (fig. PO-3). A community dc 
by Douglas-fir, Port-Orford-cedar, Ca 
laurel, and Xerophyllum tenax is ty 
some serpentines; Erythronium or 
Hierochloe occidentals , Synthyris rei 
Rhododendron occidentale , Senecio &< 
Iris innominata , and Berberis piper 
typical associates. On the dry ser] 
nose above the confluence of Johnsc 
and the Coquille River, the vegetal 
mosaic of trees, dense shrub thick 
grassy openings (fig. PO-3). Doi 
western white pine, and Port-Orfo 
are the major trees interspersed with 
of Rhamnus californica var. occi 
Rhododendron occidentale , and Can 
oak ( Quercus chrysolepis). The gras 
ings are rich in species such as 
subuliflora, Cheilanthes siliquosa, 
campanulata, Zigadenus fremontii, j 
coronaria , Calochortus tolmei , C 
prumosa, Achillea millefolium , E'l 
concinnum , Polystichum lonchitis , L< 
sp., and Sedum spathulifolium. 

There are a number of wet bene 
swales within the natural area (fig 
Red alder, Oregon ash, and bigle£ 
typify these areas as well as dense s 
Car ex obnupta, C. amplifolia , ar 
Cyperaceae. 

Mammals believed to utilize the 
area as residents or transients are 
table PO-1. Roosevelt elk frequent 
during the fall, winter, and spri 
natural area also provides a rich v; 
habitats for amphibians. Among th< 
occurring here are the Del Norte sal; 
(Plethodon elongatus), Dunn’s sal; 



granulosa), and the Pacific treefrog 
ilia). 

f the specialized habitats present in 

Orford Cedar Research Natural 
^e already been mentioned. These 
lithosolic tanoak-Pacific xnadrone 
pentinite areas, and swales. There is 
nail, shallow pond (several acres in 
ich appears to have been formed by 
lump northwest of the center of the 
section 35. 

(RY OF DISTURBANCE 

is evidence in fire scars on old 
-fir and Port-Orford-cedar that ground 
ve burned through the area peri- 
, None appears to have occurred in 
r ears. The introduced root pathogen, 
thorn lateralis, has not yet invaded 
Lral area to any substantial degree in 
; to the situation in the nearby Coquille 
r alls Research Natural Area. This 
n, which is invariably fatal to Port- 
;edar, has apparently killed only a 
is at the edge of the natural area — 
le South Fork of the Coquille River 
the head of Jim Hayes Creek. More 
can be expected in the future, 
m disturbance of the area is minimal, 
.re remains of mine workings along 
i Creek on the north edge of the 
area. Approximately B ha. (7 acres) 
western edge of the natural area was 
:ally clearcut when adjacent tracts 
£ged about 15 years ago. 

vRCH 

> are no research studies in progress 
Port Orford Cedar Research Natural 
3me data on community structure and 

nldnt cr\ll rm a taatro Koon a in nrl 


by Forest Service personnel. 

This natural area is especially rich 
research opportunities. These include sti 
of (1) community composition, structure j 
dynamics, and soil development on wid 
varying parent materials, and (2) the fai 
and flora of an isolated pond. The possi 
eventual invasion of the area by Phytophth 
lateralis makes community studies especij 
timely. The large number of southern 
Californian species, especially on serpentin 
makes the area of special interest to 
taxonomist or plant geographer. 


Special maps applicable to the nati 
area include: Topography — 15' Powers 
Agness, Oregon, quadrangles, scale 1:62,1 
issued by the U.S. Geological Survey in IS 
and geology — Description of the Port Orj 
Quadrangle, scale 1:250,000 (Diller 19 
Geologic Map of the Powers Quadran 
Oregon, scale 1:62,500 (Baldwin and 1 
1971), Preliminary Geologic Map of Soi 
western Oregon . . ., scale 1:250,000 CW 
1955), and Geologic Map of Oregon Wes 
the 121st Meridian, scale 1:500,000 (I 
1961). Either the District Ranger (Pom 
R anger District) or Forest Supervisor (Si 
you National Forest, Grants Pass, Orej 
can provide details on the most recent ae 
photo coverage and forest type maps for 
area. 

Forest type and topographic maps (s 
3 in. = 1 mi., 50-ft. contour interval) prep: 
by Forest Service personnel in 1938 ar< 
file at the Pacific Northwest Forest 
Range Experiment Station, Portland, i 
gon, as are records of a 1938 cruise of 
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MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
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Order 


Scientific name 


Common name 


Insectivora 


Chiroptera 


L ago morph a 
Rodentia 


Carnivora 


Neiirotrichus gibbsi 
*i Scapanus orarius 
Sorex bendirii 
Sorex pacificus 

* Sorex trowbridgii 
Sorex vagrans 
Antrozons pallidus 
Eptesicus fuscits 
Lasionycteris noctivagans 
Lasiiirus borealis 
Lasiurus cinereiis 
Myotis californicas 
Myotis evotis 

Myotis lucifugas 
Myotis thysanodes 
Myotis volans 
Myotis yimanensis 
Plecotus townsendi 
Lepus americamts 
Aplodontia mfa 
Arborimus albipes 
Arborimus longicaudus 
Castor canadensis 
Cletfmonomys califoruicus 
Erethizon dorsatinu 
*Eutamias townsendi 
Glaucomys sabrinus 
Microtus longicaudus 
Microtas oregoni 
Microtus townsendi 
Neotonia cinerea 
Neot o ma fuse ipes 
*Peromyscus maniculatus 
Spe rmophilus beecheyi 

* Tan liasc in ms dong Iasi 
Zapus trinotatus 
Bass a ris cits astutu s 

*Canis latrans 
Felis concolor 
Lutra canadensis 
*Lynx rufus 
Mantes americana 
Mu stela erminea 
Mu stela frenata 
Mu stela vison 
Procyon lotor 

1 nnnlo in « 


shrew mole 
coast mole 
marsh shrew 
Pacific shrew 
Trowbridge shrev 
wandering shrew 
pallid bat 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
red bat 
hoary bat 
California myotis 
long-eared myotis 
little brown myoti 
fringed myotis 
long-legged myoti 
Yuma myotis 
Townsend big-ear 
snowshoe hare 
mountain beaver 
white-footed vole 
red tree vole 
beaver 

California red-bac 
porcupine 
Townsend chipmu 
northern flying sqi 
long-tailed vole 
Oregon or creepinj 
Townsend vole 
bushy-tailed wood 
dusky-footed wood 
deer mouse 
California ground 
chickaree 
Pacific jumping m< 
ringtail or miner’s 
coyote 

mountain lion or c< 
river otter 
bobcat 
marten 

short-tailed wease 
long-tailed weasel 
mink 


raccoon 




Ferris For 
Work Cent 


LEGEND 






LEGEND 


o Va Vi 
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GALICE FORMATION cretaceous conglomerate, sandstone, an 
UMPQUA (MIDDLE MEMBER) FORMATION 

EOCENE YELLOWISH SANDSTONE, GRAY SHALES, AND CONGLOMERATI 
GABBRO DEEP-SEATED IGNEUS INTRUSIVE MASSES 
SERPENTINITE primarily altered peridotite 
CHERT creaceous siliceous shale and gray and red jasperry R( 














Figure AO-J.-Communities in the Port Orford Cedar Re 
search Natural Area. A: Mixed stand of grand fir, biglea 
maple, and western hemlock on a wet bench; understor 
dominated by Po/ystichum munitum. B: Open vegete 
tional mosaic on serpentinite ridge with stunte< 
Douglas-fir, Canyon live oak, and Rhamnus californicc 
Festuca spp. and forbs occupy the openings. C: Mixe< 
stand of Port-Orford-cedar and Douglas-fir on upland: 
average d.b.h. 100-cm. D: Swale dominated by red aide 
and Carex obnupta. 











Figure PO-3 .-Communities in the Port Orford Cedar Re 
search Natural Area (continued). E: Extensive swale or 
slump bench dominated by Oregon ash and Carex 
ohnupta. F: Mixed forest stand located on serpentinite 
Douglas-fir dominates, but Port-Orford-cedar (center] 
and Pacific madrone (center and right) are also presenl 
in the overstory and Xerophyllum tenax and tanoak ir 
the understory. G: Typical mixed upland forest domi 
nated by Douglas-fir, Port-Orford-cedar, and westerr 
hemlock, with tanoak and Polystichum munitum in the 
understory; note the bigleaf maple in the backgrounc 
(just left of center). H: Forest stand on one of the inf re 
quent benches found along the South Fork of the 
Coquille River; the river forms the natural area bound 
ary in this area. 
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PRINGLE FALLS 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

A two-unit natural area containing 
ponderosa pine/bitterbrush and 
lodgepole pine/bitterbrush communi¬ 
ties typical of the northern Mount 
Mazama pumice area in south-cen¬ 
tral Oregon. 

The Pringle Falls Research Natural Area 
as established June 1936, to exemplify the 
pographically related mosaic of lodgepole 
ne (Pinus contorta) and ponderosa pine 
°inus ponderosa) forests characteristic of a 
,rge area of aerially-deposited Mount Maza- 
a (Crater Lake) pumice in south-central 
regon. The 470-ha. (1,160-acre) tract is 
cated in Deschutes County, Oregon, and is 
Iministered by the Bend Ranger District 
Send, Oregon), Deschutes National Forest. 

. is also a part of the Pringle Falls Experi- 
ental Forest, a 4,477-ha. (11,055-acre) area 
aintained by the Pacific Northwest Forest 
id Range Experiment Station for research 
id demonstration of management techniques 
l ponderosa and lodgepole pine forests (Mo¬ 
at 1954). The natural area is in two units, 
nit 1, the western block, contains 227 ha. 
i60 acres) and includes nearly all of section 
T. 21 S., R. 9 E., Willamette meridian; and 
nit 2, the eastern block, contains 243 ha. 
100 acres) and encompasses most of section 


ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

The natural area is located a] 
57 km. (35 miles) southwest < 
approximately 18 km. (11 miles) 
Lapine and is approached via L 
97 and Forest Service roads. D 
be obtained at the Silviculture I 
Ranger Station in Bend. Acces 
is good in the summer, but snow 
access difficult. In general, trave 
natural area is quite easy. Foresl 
around the tracts and one trave 
unit in an east-west direction 
Several old trails provide aco 
segments of both units (fig. PR 
elevations at the northeast corn 
unit can be reached via a logging 

Public accommodations are 
Bend and Lapine; primitive 
are available at the northern 
experimental forest and at Wi 
voir 5 km. (3 miles) west of the a 


ENVIRONMENT 

Topography and elevational r 
on the two units of the natural 
the western block, is located c 
topography with a total elevati 
1,310 to 1,320 m. (4,290 to 4,31 
the eastern block, varies from : 
to relatively steep on some slop 
Elevations range from 1,310 to 1 
to 4.820 ft.b 


y occupy the east unit, are basaltic 
mnes. 

odified continental climate prevails, 
recipitation occurs as snowfall during 
1, cloudy winter. Summers are warm, 
lly low in precipitation and largely 
ss. One to 3 months of drought are 
n. Climatic data from Wickiup Reser¬ 
ved 3 km. (2 miles) west of the tract 
bllows (U.S. Weather Bureau 1965): 

nual temperature . 5.7°C. (42.3°F.) 

,nuary temperature .—4.2°C. (24.5°F.) 

ly temperature.15.9°C. (60.7°F.) 

.nuary minimum 

rature .~10.6°C. (12.8°F.) 

ly maximum 

rature .26.8°C. (80.3°F.) 

annual precipitation.525 mm. (20.7 in.) 

•ough August 

Station . 58 mm. (2.3 in.) 


principal soil in the area has been 
Led as the Lapine series (Tarrant 1947). 
ipine soil is loamy coarse sand, textured 
erived from aerially deposited dacite 
e. It is well drained and occupies 2- 
-percent slopes. The pumice varies 
10 to 130 cm. (30 to 50 in.) in depth 
uried soil profiles. A small area in the 
irn half of Unit 1, which is easily 
lized by its grass dominated under- 
is covered by the Wickiup soil series. 
Wickiup is also a loamy coarse sand 
"med in aerially deposited dacite pumice, 
ers from the Lapine by having a sea- 
y high water table. The Wickiup occurs 
pes of 0 to 5 percent and on pumice 
ts ranging from 130 to 150 cm. (50 to 
in depth. 

kiup Reservoir, located 3 km. (2 miles) 
and to the west of the natural area, has 
mtly influenced the level of the water 


unit l U' 

Name Area A 

Finns ponderosa! Purshia 7$ 

tridentata (195 

Pinus ponder os a-Pinns 12 

contortalPurshia tridentata (300 

Pinus ponderosa-Pinus lam- 2 

bertianalCeanothus vein- (65 

turns 

Pinus contortalPurshia 226 ha. 1 


tridentata (560 acres) (40 

The distribution of community type 
defined by timber and ground vegetatio: 
maps prepared in 1934, is illustrat 
figure PR-2. Both Pinus ponderosa! Pi 
tridentata and Pinus ponderosa-Pinm 
tortalPurshia tridentata can be assigi 
SAF forest cover type 237, Interior Pone 
Pine (Society of American Foresters 
and Kiichler’s (1964) Type 10, Pone 
Pine Shrub Forest. Pinus ponderosa- 
lambertianalCeanothus velutinus com 
ties could probably be assigned to SAF 
cover type 243, Ponderosa Pine-Sugar 
Fir, and Kiiehler's Type 5, Mixed Coni 
Forest. Pinus contortalPurshia trid< 
stands can be categorized as SAF forest 
type 218, Lodgepole Pine; Kuchler do 
recognize lodgepole pine type. The n, 
area falls within a Pinus ponderosa 
according to Dyrness and Youngberg ( 
The very recent, 6,600-year-old, pumi 
posit has not weathered to produce 
type soils; therefore it is difficult 
impractical to assign the area to a “el; 
vegetation zone.” 

Unit 1, the western block, is com]: 
dominated by pure or nearly pure lod, 
pine. Eighty to 90 percent of the a 
characterized by lodgepole pine and 
brush (Purshia tridentata ) with a ; 
herbaceous cover composed of western r 
grass (Stipa occidentals), Ross's sedge ( 








illefolium, bottlebrush squirreltail, Lup- 
latifolius, and Fragaria. Youngberg and 
is (1970) have described these corn- 
ties, their soils, and forest productivity, 
it 2, the eastern block, has minor 
nts of pure lodgepole pine (fig. PR-2), 
ndulating to rolling topography is as- 
ted with stands of ponderosa pine, bit- 
ash, and western needlegrass (Dyrness 
ifoungberg 1966) (fig. PR-3). In some 
, particularly on concave lower slopes, 
pole pine grows in association with 
;rosa. Ponderosa pine and bitterbrush 
he conspicuous overstory and ground 
ation dominants, respectively; in addi- 
Ross’s sedge, western needlegrass, 
;brush squirreltail, and, at times, Arc- 
ohylos parryana var. pinetorum are 
nt. At higher elevations and on norther- 
pes, sugar pine ( Pinus lambertiana) and 
■ fir ( Abies concolor ) become significant 
aits in the plant community. Associated 
the increase in these tree species is a 
ase in bitterbrush, an increase in Arc- 
phylos, and occurrence of Ceanothus 
inus. 

lie deer ( Odocoileus hemionus) and 
y Mountain elk ( Cervus canadensis) use 
irea as spring-summer and fall range, 
r mammals believed to utilize the area 
sidents or transients are listed in table 


TORY OF DISTURBANCE 

'e scars on ponderosa pine indicate 
id fires periodically burned the area 
to initiation of fire control programs in 
(fig. PR-3); general fires are indicated 
05, 1672, 1716, 1731, 1769, 1788, 1823, 
1871, and 1886. Lack of dominant old- 
th fir in the presence of abundant fir 


light, and consequently, the vegetatio: 
considered unaltered by livestock us< 
use tends to be moderate with notice; 
apparently not detrimental utiliza 
bitterbrush. No other significant dist 
is known. 

RESEARCH 

Since the natural area is a pari 
Pringle Falls Experimental Forest, 
deal of research has been and is be: 
ducted on the tract. Two fenced are 
established in each block about 1934 p: 
8 ha. (20 acres) in the east unit and ( 
acres) in the west unit from which 
has been excluded for about 35 ye 
PR-2). These plots contain permanei 
which have been photographed at lea 
The two plots in the eastern unit ( 
and 28) are also sites where perioc 
surements are made of forest gnn 
mortality. Between 1938 and 1948, 
gross increment of ponderosa pine z 
1.65 cu. m. per ha. per year (118 be 
acre per year) and mortality avera: 
cu. m. per ha. (50 bd. ft. per acre) i 
in a net growth of 0.95 cu. m. per ha. 
(68 bd. ft. per acre per year). Most n 
was caused by western pine barkbeet 
droctonus ponderosae). A portion 
natural area has also been used as a 
data source in studies of the epidem: 
tree-killing insects, including the bar 
by the now-defunct Bureau of Ent 
and Plant Quarantine. 

Baseline population levels of sew 
and mammal species are also being 
on both units of the Pringle Falls 1 
Natural Area. 2 This is part of a larg 
term eastern Oregon study utilizing 
other Research Natural Areas repr 



s to study: ill biomass product iuiy 
n to soil and topographic factors ; 

succession since initiation ot tire 
•actives; and PP undisturbed forest 
.rison with similar tracts on the 
ital forest which have been carefully 
under controlled experimental 
*. The natural arm also pro\ides a 
*k site for studies of undisturb^i 
n over the range of south-central 
pumice plateau area; Pringle tails. 
Mountain. Kluejav. and Metolms 
Natural Areas span the Mount 
pumice deposits from south to north. 
* Falls Research Natural Area is 
rt of the Pringle Falls Experimental 
vhich is similar in forest type and 
tent. The possibility exists of using 
rts of the experimental fores! for 
living dest. ruct ive sampling **r mam 
and using the natural area as a 


AND AERIAL 
DGRAPHS 

tl special maps covering the natuno 
re prepared by Civilian < on 
mvs during the Ibbu’s and are ■ <n 
e Pacific Northwest Forest and Pang* 
lent. Station’s headquarters m Pm! 

Silviculture I-aboratory m 1 hud. 
the maps have a scale of I inch equal' 
Included an* a topographic map ai’h 
1, contour interval and maps of Um 
k s. timber size classes, tree repp mIuc 
isity and species, and ground c<u »*r. 
■om a timber cruise of the natural 
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Figure PR 1 Pringle Falls Research Natural Area. 

Deschutes County, Oregon Upper area is t! 
west block and the lower area is the east f 

(20-foot contour intervals. 
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ECOLOGICAL STUDY PLOTS 


Figure PR-2-Distribution of forest community types on 
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Figure PR-3.— Communities of the Pringle Falls Research 
Natural Area. Top: Ponderosa pine, bitterbrush, and 
western needlegrass stand typical of the east block; note 
fire scar on tree nearest the meter board. Lower left: 
Stand of lodgepole pine, bitterbrush, and western 
needlegrass typical of the west block. Lower right: 
Stand of lodgepole pine, bitterbrush, and Idaho fescue 
typically found on finer textured soils. 
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UINAULT RESEARCH 
NATURAL AREA 1 

L coastal plain tract of western 
emlock, Sitka spruce, western red- 
edar, and Douglas-fir located on 
lie southwestern edge of the Olym- 
ic Peninsula. 

; Quinault Research Natural Area was 
ished on June 18, 1932, as an example 
ka spruce type in its natural state. The 
a. (1,468-acre) tract is located in Grays 
>r County, Washington, and is adminis- 
by the Quinault Ranger District (Quin- 
Washington), Olympic National Forest, 
atural area occupies all except 2 ha. (5 
i of section 31 and the WV 2 and WV 2 
of section 32, T. 23 N., R. 9 W., and 
V 2 of section 6 and WV 2 NW'/i of section 
22 N., R. 9 W., Willamette meridian. It 
it 47°27' N. latitude and 123°52' W. 
;ude. 

:essand 

:OMMODATIONS 

‘ess is via U.S. Highway 101 which 
is the west side of the Quinault Research 
ral Area (fig. QU-1) about 64 km. (40 
) north of Hoquiam and 1.6 km. (1 mile) 
of Amanda Park. No other roads or 
enter the tract. Commercial accommo- 
is as well as several excellent public 


ENVIRONMENT 

The Quinault Research Natural Area 
from about 122 to 366 m. (400 to 1,5 
in elevation with the bulk of the area 
to 152 m. (400 to 500 ft.). Topography 
to gently rolling except along the easte: 
where the steep lower slopes of Q 
Ridge are encountered. Willaby and I 
Creeks flow through the tract, and 
of their small tributaries rise within it 

The natural area straddles the 
between marine terrace deposits of : 
cene age and basalt flows and breccias 
during the Eocene epoch (Huntting 
1961). The latter materials, belonging 
Metchosin formation (Danner 1951 
limited to the slope of Quinault Rid 
terrace deposits are covered with d 
posited by alpine glaciers which occu] 
area three times during the Wiscon 
and at least once, pre-Wisconsin (C 
1964). 

A maritime climate, wet with mut 
perature extremes, prevails. Winters £ 
and summers are cool with frequent 
days. Precipitation is heavy but higl 
sonal with January and December t 
months. Only about 7 percent of the 
precipitation falls during June, Ju 
August, and some years a drought p 
a month or more occurs. Snow is rare. ( 
data from the nearby Quinault Ran] 
tion are as follows (U.S. Weather 
1956): 


The soils on the area have not been mapped 
or described. They appear relatively deep 
and loamy with varying amounts of loose 
rock. At least a portion would probably be 
classed as Sols Bruns Acides. Soils on gentle 
topography are underlain by compacted 
glacial till. 


BIOTA 

Estimated areas by SAF cover types (So¬ 
ciety of American Foresters 1954) are: 


No. 

Name 

Area 

224 

Western Hemlock 

314 ha. (775 acres) 

225 

Sitka Spruce-Western 



Hemlock 

162 ha. (400 acres) 

227 

Western Redcedar- 



Western Hemlock 

81 ha. (200 acres) 

230 

D ougl as-Fir -W estern 



Hemlock 

24 ha. (60 acres) 


The area would probably fall entirely with¬ 
in Kuchler’s (1964) Type 1, Spruce-Cedar- 
Hemlock Forest, and the Picea sitchensis 
Zone as defined by Franklin and Dyrness 
(1969). 

Western hemlock ( Tsuga heterophylla), 
Sitka spruce ( Picea sitchensis ), Douglas-fir 
(Pseudotsuga menziesii ), and western red- 
cedar ( Thuja plicata) dominate the Quinault 
Research Natural Area. Although all four 
species are distributed throughout the area, 
there tend to be local concentrations (fig. 
QU-1). Sitka spruce is best represented in 
the central portion of the natural area but 
does not occur as a pure stand. Western hem¬ 
lock is the most abundant species and occurs 
as a pure or nearly pure type (80 percent by 
volume) on some of the slopes along the 
eastern boundary. It also dominates a com¬ 
paratively young stand along the western 
boundary. Western redcedar is most abundant 
in the northwestern corner of the tract 


western redcedar (fig. QU-2). 
400-year-old Douglas-fir re; 
almost 90 m. (300 ft.) and d 
cm. (70 in.) or more at b.h. S 
western hemlocks are general 
er, perhaps 150 to 200 year 
central portion of the natural; 
dominants are in excess of 
tall and have diameters aver 
cm. (35 to 40 in.) b.h. and, n 
reaching 150 to 180 cm. (6C 
Hemlocks are generally son 
The stand of young western 
the western boundary has 
50- to 60-cm. (20- to 24-in.) d.l 
Succession in the Quinaul 
tural Area is primarily towi 
of existing mixed forests by v 
Only western hemlock is cox 
sented in all age classes. Se< 
lings of hemlock are abunds 
openings are completely ch< 
hemlocks (fig. QU-2). Reprodi 
redcedar and Douglas-fir is al 
absent. Small Sitka spruc< 
common, especially on rotte 
are not so abundant as those 
sapling spruce are rarely fou: 
Open, wet depressions domi 
old western redcedar and S 
vide a possible successional e 
saplings are almost as abi 
areas as those of hemlock. 
Ridge, Pacific silver fir is re 
closed forests and will appa 
of the climax forest. 

Most tree reproduction is 
logs, “nurse logs,” which 
hundreds of hemlock and j 
( fig. QU-2). Some of these s 
roots reach mineral soil. T 
are visible throughout the 


Maianthemum bifolium var. kamschati- 
Blechnum spicant , Galium triflorum, 
Viola sempervirens are less common, 
epressions or swampy areas differ con- 
,bly. Species there include Rubus spec - 
?, vine maple (Acer circinatum), Viola 
la, Trillium ovatum, Cardamine sp., 
n aparine, Rhamnus purshiana , and 
-1 Cyperaceae. 

ze the natural area lies within the so- 
“rain forest” region of the western 
)ic Peninsula, mosses and liverworts 
it the ground, down logs, shrubs, and 
unks. Some of the more common ground 
s are Eurhynchium oreganum, Hypnum 
ile, Rhytidiadelphus loreus, Mnium 
isii, Hylocomium splendens , and M. 
e . Among the abundant epiphytes are 
isothecium stoloniferum, Porella navi - 
?, Rhytidiadelphus loreus, Radula 
\eri, Frullania nisqualensis, Scapania 
\eri, and Ptilidium californicum. 

Roosevelt elk (Cervis canadensis roose - 
is the most important animal present, 
se the natural area as a wintering 
i. The relatively open, parklike nature 
it of the tract is a consequence of their 
y; their trails ease the problems of 
through the area. Undoubtedly, they 
also affected the composition of the 
itory vegetation (Sharpe 1956). Other 
tals believed to utilize the area as 
its or transients are listed in table 

srtebrates recorded by Shelford (1963) 
a visit in 1945 included: millipedes 
iphe hay demand), centipedes ( Arc- 
hilus melanonotus and Otocryptops 
)iders (.Hexura picea and Antrodiaetus 
), numerous brown silverfish, camel 


lakes, ponds, rock outcrops, etc., exist 
the natural area. 

HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

There is evidence that fires burnt 
the area 200 or more years ago. So: 
scars can be seen on old western rt 
and Douglas-fir. There is no indica 
more recent fires. 

Human disturbance prior to establi, 
of the natural area is believed to hav< 
minor influence on natural conditio 
one time an old pioneer road ran throi 
area near the base of Quinault Ridge. 
World War I the Spruce Production E 
built two short skidways into Section 
took out a few spruce trees. Finally 
dead cedar was utilized for fence posts. 

There has been no disturbance si; 
tablishment except for that associate 
maintenance of U.S. Highway 101. 

RESEARCH 

A number of scientists have visit 
area in connection with zoologic, g« 
botanic, and paleological studies of the 
pic Peninsula but generally have nc 
lished their observations with speci: 
erence to the natural area. One excep 
Dr. Victor E. Shelford whose observati 
invertebrate fauna (Shelford 1963) wer 
earlier. The natural area has been vis 
part of two studies currently being n 
temperate forest communities on the 0 
Peninsula. 2 

Special research opportunities whicl 
on the Quinault Research Natural Aj 
elude possibilities for studying (1) the 
of Roosevelt elk on their habitat and 
ecology of epiphytic mosses and lichens 


area include: Topography — 15' Quinault 
Lake, Washington quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, 
issued by the U.S. Geological Survey in 1955; 
and geology — Geologic Map of Washington, 
scale 1:500,000 (Huntting et al. 1961). Either 
the District Ranger (Quinault Ranger Dis¬ 
trict) or Forest Supervisor (Olympic National 
Forest, Olympia, Washington) can provide 
details on the most recent aerial photo cover¬ 
age and forest type maps for the area. 

Records of the 1931 timber inventory and 
copies of the original forest type and topo¬ 
graphic maps, prepared by Forest Service 
personnel, are on file at the Pacific Northwest 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, Port¬ 
land, Oregon. 
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Tentative list of mammals for Quinault Research Natural Are 


Scientific name 

Common name 

Neiirotdchus gib bsi 

shrew mole 

Scapanus oradus 

coast mole 

Scapanus townsendi 

Townsend mole 

Sorex bendirii 

marsh shrew 

Sorex obscums 

dusky shrew 

Sorex trowbddgii 

Trowbridge shrew 

Sorex vagrans 

wandering shrew 

Eptesicus fusciis 

big brown bat 

Lasi o nyct eds no cti vagans 

silver-haired bat 

Lasinrus dnereus 

hoary bat 

Myotis californicns 

California myotis 

Myotis evotis 

long-eared myotis 

Myotis lucifugus 

little brown myotis 

Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 

Myotis yumanensis 

Yuma myotis 

Plecotus townsendi 

Townsend big-eared ba 

Lepns amedcanus 

snowshoe hare 

Aplodontia ntfa 

mountain beaver 

Castor canadensis 

beaver 

Clethrionomys gapped 

Gapper red-backed vole 

Eutamias townsendi 

Townsend chipmunk 

Glaucomys sabdnus 

northern flying squirrel 

Microtns longicaudus 

long-tailed vole 

Microtus oregoni 

Oregon or creeping vole 

Microtus townsendi 

Townsend vole 

Neotoyyia cinerea 

bushy-tailed wood rat 

Peromyscus ynaniculatus 

deer mouse 

Tamiasciiw'iis douglasi 

chickaree 

Zapus tnnotatus 

Pacific jumping mouse 

Canis latrans 

coyote 

Felis concolor 

mountain lion or cougai 

Lutra canadensis 

river otter 

Lynx rufus 

bobcat 

Martes amencana 

marten 

Martes pennant i 

fisher 

Mephitis mephitis 

striped skunk 

Mustela erminea 

short-tailed weasel or ei 

Mustela frenata 

long-tailed weasel 

Mustela vison 

mink 

Procyon lotor 

raccoon 

Spilogale putodus 

spotted skunk or civet c, 

ZJrsus amedcanus 

black bear 

Cerviis canadensis roosevelti 

Roosevelt elk 

Odocoileus h. columbianus 

black-tailed deer 
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Figure QU-2.— Communities of the Quinault Research Natu¬ 
ral Area. Upper left: Old-growth specimen of western 
redcedar approximately 150-cm. d.b.h. growing in 
swampy area. Upper right: Open stand of western hem¬ 
lock and Sitka spruce about 200 years in age showing 
dense reproduction of western hemlock. Lower left: 
Abundant reproduction of western hemlock and other 
species on typical rotting "nurse" log. Lower right: 
Mature specimen of Sitka spruce showing the log upon 
which it originally developed; typical dense understory 
of Polystichum munitum in the foreground. 
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RAINBOW CREEK 
ESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

irgin grand fir-western white pine, 
ouglas-fir - ponderosa pine and 
estern larch stands typical of the 
iterior mixed-conifer forest zone in 
le northern Blue Mountains of 
mtheastern Washington. 

Rainbow Creek Research Natural Area 
stablished November 6, 1968. It ex- 
ies three forest types which are eco- 
lly and commercially important in the 
;rn Blue Mountains of northeastern 
n and southeastern Washington. The 
i. (420-acre) tract is located in Columbia 
y, Washington, and is administered by 
’omeroy Ranger District (Pomeroy, 
ngton), Umatilla National Forest. Un- 
, topographic boundaries give it an 
lar shape (fig. RC-1). It occupies por- 
of sections 14, 22, 23, and 26, T. 7 N., 
E., Willamette meridian. It lies at 
’ N. latitude and 117°50' W. longitude. 

ESS AND 
OMMODATIONS 

ess is rather difficult because the nearest 
erminates approximately 3 km. (2 miles) 
the tract at Godman Guard Station. 


lar traffic is prohibited on the trail 
Regional Forester because the Rainb 
search Natural Area lies entirely wit 
designated Wanaha Back-Country Are 
lie accommodations are available in I 
Washington, about 40 km. (25 miles) 
west. Primitive camps are located al< 
Skyline Road, and there is a developec 
ground at Godman Guard Station. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Rainbow Creek Research Natur 
varies from 1,100 m. (3,600 ft.) to a ma 
of 1,440 m. (4,700 ft.) in elevation 
summit of Sugarloaf Butte. The topo 
varies from rolling to steep on the si 
the butte and all aspects are preser 
RC-1 and RC-2). 

The natural area is on an uplifted 
of Columbia basalt flows with some \ 
ash deposits in the forested areas. Su 
Butte represents a residual island 
deeply eroded and dissected area. 

A modified continental climate ] 
with cool, moist, partly cloudy wint< 
warm, dry, cloudless summers. Preci] 
is moderate and seasonal, usually oc 
as snow. The nearest climatic statioi 
ton, Washington) is 32 km. (20 miles; 
west of the tract on the Columbia 
plateau and outside of the topogra] 
modified climate; data from this stal 
as follows (U.S. Weather Bureau 1965 


the Umatilla and shallow, stony Umatilla 
categories (Washington State Agricultural 
Experiment Station 1954). They may be 
broadly classed as Gray Wooded. Shrub and 
grassland soils tend to be shallow, stony 
Lithosols with little to moderate profile 
development. These soils are located on upper 
portions of the butte, on ridge tops, and on 
steeper, colluvial areas. 

BIOTA 

Estimated areas by cover type are: 


Name Area 

Grand fir-western white pine.57 ha. (140 acres) 

Douglas-fir-ponderosa pine .93 ha. (230 acres) 

Western larch .16 ha. (40 acres) 

Grass and shrubs . 4 ha. (10 acres) 


The primary forest types of interest are 
the grand fir (Abies grandis) and western 
white pine (Pinus monticola) stands which 
are probably assignable to SAF forest cover 
type 213, Grand Fir-Larch-Douglas-Fir (So¬ 
ciety of American Foresters 1954), and Kiich- 
ler’s (1964) Type 14, Grand Fir-Douglas 
Fir Forest. The Douglas-fir (Pseudotsuga 
menziesii) and ponderosa pine (Pinus ponde - 
rosa) forests form an intricate intergrading 
mosaic and probably best fit SAF type 214, 
Ponderosa Pine-Lareh-Douglas-Fir, or Kiich- 
ler’s Type 11, Western Ponderosa Forest, and 
Type 12, Douglas Fir Forest. The western 
larch (Larix occidentalism stand is assignable 
to SAF type 212, Larch-Douglas-Fir, and is 
what Kuchler considers serai to his Type 14, 
Grand Fir-Douglas Fir Forest. Grasslands 
are dominated by wheatgrasses (Agropyron 
spp.) and fall in Kiichler’s Type 51, Wheat- 
grass-Bluegrass. The entire area lie’s within 
the Abies grandis Zone of the Blue Mountains 
(Franklin and Dyrness 1969). 

The erard fir- tttVi 1 _ j _ / r * 


and western larch accoun 
vegetation is dominated 
hmnaclum , along with 
brer ifolia), thinleaf aide 
Rosa spp., and 10 to 15 
grasses. Tree reproductic 
entirely of grand fir; 
reproduction is nearly at 

The Douglas-fir-ponc 
occur primarily on the s 
of Sugarloaf (fig. RC-1) 
dated with small areas 
communities. The stand 
larch (fig. RC-2) occurs 
and represents nature 
following catastrophic fiu 

Rocky Mountain elk 
use the area extensivel 
The animals usually r 
Creek to winter along 
Grass utilization by elk ; 
some change in the gr; 
and may be influenci 
Pacific yew within the 
mammals believed to uti 
dents or transients are 

HISTORY OF DIST 

Occasional fire-black* 
western larch stand ind 
catastrophic fires. 

Domestic livestock, pr 
the tract to some extei 
about 1945 when they > 
past 20 to 30 years, e 
creased significantly ai 
altering some aspects of 
communities. 

Recreation use is rati 
ing. Grazing from pa< 
might have some influ* 






ARCH 

research is known on the area. The 
L 1 area provides interesting opportuni- 
, study: (1) effect of slope aspect on 
tion; (2) soil-vegetation relationships 
ctors responsible for the mosaic pattern 
st and nonforest communities; (3) natu- 
icessional relationships of both western 
pine and western larch; and (4) biomass 
:tion as affected by soils and topography 
a single macroclimate. 

•SAND AERIAL 
TOGRAPHS 

special topographic or geologic maps 
railable for the natural area which are 
ently detailed to be useful. Either the 
ct Ranger (Pomeroy Ranger District) 
>rest Supervisor (Umatilla National 
t, Pendleton, Oregon) can provide details 
; most recent aerial photo coverage of 
ea. 
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Scientific name 

Scapanus orarius 
Sorex palustris 
Sorex preblei 
Sorex vagrans 
Eptesicus fuscus 
Lasionycteris noctivagans 
Lasiurus dnereus 
Myotis californicns 
Myotis evotis 
My otis lucifugus 
Myotis subulatus 
Myotis thysanodes 
Myotis volans 
Myotis yumanensis 
Plecotus townsendi 
Lepus americanus 
Sylvilagus nuttalli 
Castor canadensis 
Clethrionomys gapped 
Erethizon dorsatum 
Eut ami as amoenus 
Glaucomys sabrinus 
Microtus longicaudus 
Microtus montanus 
Microtus richardsoni 
Neotoma dnerea 
Peromyscus manicidatus 
Phenacomys intermedins 
Spermophilus columbianus 
Spermophilus lateralis 
Tamiasciurus hudsonicus 
Thomomys talpoides 
Zapus tiinotatus 
Canis latrans 
Felis concolor 
Lynx rufus 
Maries amencana 
Mustela erminea 
Mustela frenata 
Mustela vis on 
Ursus americanus 
Cervus canadensis 
Odocoileus h. hernionus 


Common name 
coast mole 

northern water shrew 
Preble shrew 
wandering shrew 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
hoary bat 
California myotis 
long-eared myotis 
little brown myotis 
small-footed myotis 
fringed myotis 
long-legged myotis 
Yuma myotis 
Townsend big-eared bat 
snowshoe hare 
mountain cottontail 
beaver 

Gapper red-backed vole 
porcupine 

yellow-pine chipmunk 
northern flying squirrel 
long-tailed vole 
mountain vole 
Richardson vole 
bushy-tailed wood rat 
deer mouse 
heather vole 

Columbian ground squirre 
mantled ground squirrel 
red squirrel 
northern pocket gopher 
Pacific jumping mouse 
coyote 

mountain lion or cougar 

bobcat 

marten 

short-tailed weasel or erm 
long-tailed weasel 
mink 

black bear 
wapiti or elk 
mule deer 




Figure RC-2 .—Natural features of the Rainbow Creek Re¬ 
search Natural Area. Upper left: Aerial view of Sugar- 
loaf Butte showing the southerly slope which has west¬ 
ern white pine in the draws and on the lower slope (the 
two bottom photographs were taken in this area). Upper 
right: Aerial view of the northwest slope showing the 
stand of western larch and some bunchgrass openings. 
Lower left: Stand of grand fir and western white pine 
with some Douglas-fir on lower slope position; Pacific 
yew, Vaccinium membranaceum, Rosa spp., and forbs 
dominate the understory. Lower right: One of the 
largest western white pines; note clumped branches on 
the Pacific yew behind the pine caused by heavy brows¬ 
ing of elk in winter. 
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RATTLESNAKE HILLS 
ESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 2 

ihrub-steppe vegetation (e.g., big 
agebrush communities) in the arid 
nterior of southeastern Washington. 

> Rattlesnake Hills Research Natural 
was established to provide examples of 
irub-steppe communities characteristic 
most arid portions of the Pacific North - 
It is an island of natural vegetation 
unded by expanses of cultivated fields 
■ dryland or irrigated management 
es. The 33,350-ha. (75,000-acre) tract 
ated within the boundaries of the U.S. 
ic Energy Commission's Hanford Works 
vation in Benton County, Washington. 
,rch on the tract is managed for the 
ic Energy Commission by the Battelle 
>rial Institute, Pacific Northwest Labo- 
es, Richland, Washington. The eastern 
lary of the natural area is formed by 
Highway 240, while the western boun- 
bllows the natural skyline of the Rattle- 
Hills (fig. RH-1). It is located at 46°30' 
itude and 119°40' W. longitude. 

:ess AND 
lOMMODATIONS 

i natural area is most easily reached via 
Highway 240 from Richland which is 


traffic is restricted to existing roads; 
travel by vehicles is prohibited. Sever; 
are paved; to provide all-weather a< 
most of the natural area, some of tl 
troublesome unimproved routes ha 1 
stabilized with river gravel and crush 

It is necessary to obtain permission 
the tract from the Pacific Northwest: 
tones’ Arid Lands Ecology Project 
Atomic Energy Commission’s Richlar 
ations Office. Inquiries for permissioi 
the reserve should be directed to Dr. 
E. Vaughn, Manager, Ecosystems 
ment, Battelle-Northwest, Richland, 
ington 99352. There are no restrict 
photography within the natural ar 
firearms are not allowed unless ne 
perform research. 

There are no living accommodation 
natural area, but numerous facilit 
available in the nearby cities of R: 
Pasco, Kennewick, and Benton City. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Rattlesnake Hills Research 
Area occupies the northeasterly facin 
of the Rattlesnake Hills, the south 
tremity of Yakima Ridge, and inte 
gentle slopes and valleys. Elevation 
from 150 m. (500 ft.) on the valley 
1,060 m. (3,500 ft.) along the cresl 
Rattlesnake Hills. The tract is unde: 
layers of Columbia River basalt of ' 
age but these are covered by eolian a 
vial materials of variable thickness (E 


titude 46°34' N., longitude 119°35' W., 
ivation 224 m. or 733 ft.)- Data collected 
this station are available as monthly sum- 
iries and include daily values for air tem- 
rature, precipitation, wind speed and direc- 
>n, relative humidity, and solar radiation. 
>me average values are as follows: 

;an annual temperature .11.7°C. (53.1°F.) 

san January temperature .— 1.3°C. (29.6°F.) 

aan July temperature .20.4°C. (68.8°F.) 

ean J anuary minimum 

temperature .— 10.2°C. (13.7°F.) 

ean July maximum temperature . .33.3°C. (91.7°F.) 
irerage annual precipitation ... 171.2 mm. (6.74 in.) 
verage annual snowfall . 32.0 cm. (12.6 in.) 

.lthough the meteorological station yields 
Levant data, it is not representative of the 
limate of the entire natural area. A series 
f 25 stations have been located throughout 
be tract and since 1969 have provided data 
n precipitation and maximum and minimum 
ir temperature (Hinds and Thorp 1959). 
'hese data are also available as monthly 
ummaries. An automated microclimatologi- 
al station has recently been established at 
166-m. (1,200-ft.) elevation within the Grass- 
and Biome study area. 

Soils within the natural area have been 
napped (Hajek 1966). Based on acreage, the 
Warden and Ritzville silt loams occupy most 
)f the land area; they are found on the lower 
md middle slopes of the Rattlesnake Hills. 
Steep slopes, ridge crests, draw bottoms, and 
illuvial fans are mapped as Lickskillet, Kiona, 
and Scooteney silt loams. The basal plains 
are mapped as Esquatzel silt loam, Ephrata 
stony loam, Burbank sandy loam, and Hezel 
and Koehler sand. These series are classified 
by great soil group and according to the 7th 
Approximation in table RH-1. 

The Ritzville silt loam series consist of 

Clrtllfl Wll _ .. 1__ . /> 


surface. The Warden silt loam se 
on the lower slopes of the Rattles 
and adjoin Ritzville soils at eleva 
360 m. (1,200 ft.). The surface 2 dr 
grayish brown in color (10 YR 
subsoil is strongly calcareous at a 
The soil is usually more than 15 
Kiona silt loams are associated wil 
and Warden soils and occupy st 
and ridges. The surface soil is 
grayish brown (10 YR 3/2) and a 
thick. The dark brown (10 YR 4 
contains large basalt fragments 
larger in diameter. Lickskillet 
occupy ridge tops above 765-m. 
elevation in the Rattlesnake H 
soils are shallow over basalt be< 
fragments of basalt present thro 1 
soil profile. This series is similar t< 
series except that the surface soils 
(very dark brown, 10 YR 2/2). 
silt loams are formed in recent all 
color and texture of the subsoil 
the stratified nature of the alluvi 
Esquatzel soils are associated wil 
and Warden soils and often see 
developed from sediments eroded 
two series. Scooteney stony silt 
found on the northerly-facing sl< 
Rattlesnake Hills and are usual 
to the bottoms of narrow draw 
shaped areas where draws empt 
the adjoining plain. These soils 
severely eroded with numerous 
basalt. The surface soil is usually d 
(10 YR 4/2). Ephrata sandy 
associated with the Burbank soil 
face soil is very dark grayish brc 
3/2), and the subsoil is dark gra 
(10 YR 4/2). The medium textu 
soil is underlain by gravelly mat 







Hezel sands have developed under 
lisia and Grayia in coarse sandy alluvial 
its. Relief characteristically consists of 
locky terraces and dunelike ridges. The 
;e soil, which is approximately 9 dm. 
is very dark brown (10 YR 3/3) and was 
biy formed in wind-blown sand which 
ed finer textured lacustrine sediments, 
ubsoil is a dark grayish brown (10 YR 
sandy loam. Koehler sands are similar 
ler sandy soils but differ in that the 
mantles a lime and silica cemented 
pan” layer. The surface soil is very 
grayish brown (10 YR 3/2) and the 
•eous subsoil (10 YR 4/2) is encountered 
put 5 dm. 

smical characterizations of soils and 
sediments have been published (Wildung 
lajek 1969, Wildung, Hajek, and Price 
. Selected data for the Ritzville and 
en series are provided in table RH-2. 

TA 

letation. — The Rattlesnake Hills Re- 
i Natural Area was selected as a natural 
primarily because of the presence of 
turbed stands of several typical shrub 
e communities, although the vegetation 
c also includes some disturbed plant 
unities. Of particular interest are the 
s representative of the Artemisia tri- 
itaj Agropyron spicatum, Artemisia 
itata/Poa secunda, and Eriogonum thy- 
is/Poa secunda Associations described 
lubenmire (1970). However, some rare 
cologically significant associations are 
present such as the Eurotia lanatal 
iecunda type (Daubenmire 1970). Un- 
•bed or even lightly disturbed examples 
various shrub steppe communities found 
; natural area are extremely difficult to 
lsewhere. Some of the communities in- 


found in eastern Washington (Daub 
1970). 

The Artemisia tridentatalAgropyro'i 
turn Association (fig. RH-2) occurs a' 
tions generally above 300 m. (1,000 f 
the Artemisia tridentatalPoa secundi 
ciation occurs below this elevation or 
slopes and on the plain. Both kinds of 
tion are subject to fire damage. Wl 
burns through a stand of the Artemisi 
pyron or ArtemisialPoa Associatio: 
shrubs are effectively killed but the 
story grasses survive. There are a nu: 
stands dominated exclusively by bunch 
which have been created in this way; 
gradually reinvade these areas. Unde 
ing stress, the perennial grasses art 
ened, and invasion by alien winter a 
especially cheatgrass brome (Brorn 
torum ) is prevalent (fig. RH-2). 

The Artemisia tridentatalAgropyw 
turn Association is dominated by bi 
brush ( Artemisia tridentata) and blu 
wheatgrass ( Agropyron spicatum). I 
(Grayia spinosa) is sometimes presen 
shrub layer along with the low shrubs 
on filifolius and Phlox longifolia. Bi 
brush coverage varies from 5 to 26 
in this association (Daubenmire 1970 
bunch wheatgrass is the major pe 
grass with a typical coverage value of 
50 percent. Sandberg bluegrass ( Poa s< 
is always present with around 30- 
cover. Small amounts of Stipa come 
Poa cusickii are also typical. Annuals 
present include cheatgrass brome, . 
octoflora, F. paciftca, Descurainia fill} 
Draba verna. 

The Artemisia tridentatalPoa seen 
sociation lacks any large grasses an 
higher density of big sagebrush (Daul 
1970). Big sagebrush coverage is t; 


ron Association nave uo iu 
(Daubenmire 1970). 

Along the ridge crests that form the main 
mass of the Rattlesnake Hills, basalt out¬ 
crops support vegetation characteristic of 
the Eriogonum thymoidesIPoa secunda Asso¬ 
ciation (fig. RH-2). Here low growing plants 
of Eriogonum thymoides, Phlox hoodii, Ha - 
plopappus stenophyllus , and Balsamorhiza 
rosea and Sandberg bluegrass grow widely 
spaced as clumps rooted in the rock crevices. 
Figure RH-2 includes a closeup photograph 
of Leivisia rediviva, one of the plants found 
in these lithosolic habitats. At the crest of 
the Rattlesnake Hills snow accumulates in 
deep drifts on the eastern slopes as it is trans¬ 
ported by strong westerly winds. The melting 
snow provides soil moisture which is exploited 
by plants not found elsewhere on the reserve. 
Especially conspicuous are Lupinus spp. 
(fig. RH-2) and a perennial bunchgrass, Idaho 
fescue (Festuca idahoensis). 

Permanent springs are scarce on the re¬ 
serve. Two of the most copious are located at 
Rattlesnake Springs and in Snively Gulch. 
The extent of the riparian vegetation in 
Snively Gulch is illustrated in fig. RH-2. The 
important species are black cottonwood ( Pop- 
ulus trichocarpa), Salix exigua , as well 
as other Salix species, Prunus americana , 
Rhus glabra, and Philadelphus leivisii. Al¬ 
though riparian communities occupy only a 
few acres, they are an extremely important 
nesting habitat for birds. The springs also 
provide drinking water for numerous birds 
and mammals and support an aquatic fauna. 

Although big sagebrush and, sometimes, 
hopsage are the common shrub dominants 
over most of the natural area, there are 
several thousand acres on the lower slopes of 
the Rattlesnake Hills occupied by winter- 
fat -(Eurotia lanata) dominated communities 
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Rattlesnake Hills Research N i 
centered around the mineral 
lationships of halophytes (Ric 
1965, Rickard 1965a, Rickard 
1967b, and Rickard and Keo 
influence of microclimate on 
winter annuals (Hinds and 
Rickard, Hinds, and Gilbert 
composition of the plant comn 
enmire 1970). Radionuclides 
useful in obtaining data on th 
tion of big sagebrush (Price 19 

Current studies in plant ec 
cerned with measuring primar 
winter annuals on abandoi 
fields at different elevations 
climatic and edaphic variat 
soil moisture, temperature, 
Estimates of aboveground prc 
been made over the past seve 
results of harvests of two old fi< 
elevations of the natural area 
peak yield in 1971 are shown 
are expressed as grams of ov< 
per square meter of ground d 
error of the mean for total mat 
Taxa 

30( 

(1,0C 

Hrontns tret am in l! 

Pan arcnmla 

Si spin hriti hi alt issimu in 

A nisinckia l ifropsuidrs 

Drsrnrainia pinuntil 

Trail a pa (fan (hi hi iis 

Mirrosrris lariniata 

Hal ast rn m n in hell a t n in 

Total live material 2 11 

The dominant plant on both 1 
cheatgrass — 94 and 88 perc< 
production on the low eleva 


been measured at less than 100 g/m 2 . 
iuna. — The game animals characteristic 
le natural area are the mule deer ( Odo¬ 
ms hemionus), cottontail rabbit (Syl- 
gus nuttallii), chukar ( Alectoris grace a), 
-necked pheasant ( Phasianus colchicus), 
j grouse ( Centrocercus urophasianus), 
fornia quail ( Lophortyx calif'omicus), and 
rning dove ( Zenaidura macroura). Only 
chukar and dove exist in populations of 
cient size to support even limited hunting 
sure. 

le fur-bearing animals are the coyote 
lis latrans), badger ( Taxidea taxus), and 
iat ( Lynx rufus ). The population levels 
tiese animals are unknown but badgers 
probably more scarce than coyotes; the 
:at is rarely seen on the natural area, 
hie most abundant small mammal in the 
rve is the Great Basin pocket mouse 
' ognathus parvus) (fig. RH-2). This mam- 
has been intensively studied by Dr. T. P. 
arrell by mark-recapture technique in 
ral vegetation types on the natural area, 
udy of the distribution of small mammals 
elation to the elevational gradient in the 
lesnake Hills has been carried out by 
zman (1970). Other small mammals that 
r on the project are deer mouse ( Pero - 
cus maniculatus), northern grasshopper 
se ( Onychomys leucogaster), western 
r est mouse ( Reithrodontomys megalotis ), 
nsend ground squirrel ( Citellus town - 
’ii), vagrant shrew ( Sorex vagrans), sage- 
h vole (. Lagums curtatus), and northern 
:et gopher ( Thomonys talpoides). Black- 
jackrabbits ( Lepus califomicus) occur 
he natural area but mostly at low eleva- 
5 , and the least chipmunk ( Eutamias 
nius) occurs only at high elevations, 
le most abundant breeding birds in steppe 
tation at low elevations are the horned 


breeding birds. Many birds are mig] 
utilize the reserve for resting anc 
stops. This is particularly true of 1 
crowned sparrow (Zonotrichia leu 
warblers ( Parulidae), and vireos (Vi 

The riparian tree-shrub commun: 
vide breeding sites for the black-bille 
(Pica pica), western and eastern 
(Tyrannies verticalis and T. tyrannu 
bunting (Pas senna a moena), re 
flicker (Colaptes cafer), and starling 
vulgaris) . Killdeer (Charadrius i 
and long-billed curlew (Numenius a 
us) nests have been found in the v 
Rattlesnake Springs. A survey of bir 
tions in riparian plant communities 
has been reported for the Yakima R: 
plain near Richland (Rickard 1964). 

Birds of prey nest on the natu 
especially the sparrow hawk (Falco 
us), Swainson’s hawk (Buteo swainso 
horned owl (Bubo virginianus), mai 
(Circus cyaneus ), and burrowing owl 
to cunicularia). The golden eagle 
clirysaetos) is a frequent winter visit 

Little is known about the dynami 
populations of reptiles on the natu 
Some information is available conce] 
altitudinal distribution of the side 
lizard (Uta stansbunana) (Rickard 
well as the time of onset of winter d 
(Rickard 1967). Other reptiles obs 
the natural area are the Pacific ra 
(Crotalus viridis), gopher snake (1 
melanoleucus), yellow-bellied racer 
constrictor), and the short-horne 
(Phrynosoma douglassi). 

The invertebrate fauna of the nati 
have received little attention. A t‘< 
survey of foliage dwelling insects 
under way for several years by D 
Cone of Washinerton State Univei 


abundant and these inserts provide a sub¬ 
stantial part of the coyote diet during the 
few weeks the beetles are active on tin* soil 
surface. During one especially favorable 
season* autumn emergent beetles were esti¬ 
mated to provide lib kg. of live biomass pel* 
hectare. 


HISTORY OF DISTURBANCE 

The grazing history of tin* natural area 
prior to 1042 is not documented. However, 
local ranchers recall sheep and cattle grazing 
in tin* Rattlesnake Hills prior to that time. 
No grazing has been allowed since 11Mb, and 
the area is now fenced in its entirety to 
exclude wandering livestock. The condit i»»n of 
the various plant eommunities and abundance 
of several highly palatable forage plants Mich 
as winterfat \Enrotin i and hopsage * Dmp *’ 
suggest that whatever grazing took place 
has probably been a minor disturbing in 
fluence. Water was probably a >eri<»ush limit 
ing factoi* in utilization *»f the tract h\ 
dornest ic stock. 

Some portions of the natural area v.**ie 
also fanned prior to Federal ae«jub if hm M f 
the tract in 1042. 'The eommunit ie;-. on thr.-e 
abandoned fields an* undergoing natural uc 
cession and aiv being; utilized in compara? r. 
studies with the natural \egetati«*n. 

Most recent human disturbance ha ■ re 
suited from off road military vehicle u. e 
during; war games in 10bf>. 'Hies** [eft numer 
ous track sears on part of tin* land-cape. 
Ruder present management, human diet urb - 
anee is minimal and existing roadways are 
improved in lieu of new road const ruet ion. 

Fire has been and continues to be an 
important natural disturbance. An e\tensi\ e 
wildfire occurred in tin* summer of IO.Vf and 


xecnmcians oi the Battelle 
students and faculty from 
Washington* Washington 
Oregon State University, ; 
Idaho are ut ilizing the tract 
1 4n acresi of the natural b 
designateil and under study 
Lands Kculogyj eoordinatin 
national Biological Prog 
F*iorne project. 

Much of thi* ongoing r 
cited earlier in this deseripl 
area; included is research i 
micrometenrology, plant ec 
c« dogy and synecology), 
hydrology, and soil seien* 
st tidies involve: product i\ 
relat ionsliips of plants in abt 
fields and in pristine ph 
studies of small mammal \ 
various plant community rn 
as treatment with selecte 
addition uf moisture using 
ler irrigation; and hydrol 
nutrient relat ionsliips in 
eommunit y. 

Research facilities are 
three laboratory sites on 
Three are; a small 20- 
buihling located at Rattle; 
nuilding complex located at 
ft. ;«•*. ei at t he s< >ut hern ei 

and am >t her building comp 
ere, f i,f the Rattlesnake H: 
.out hern edge of tin* reser 
laciiit m are primarily uti 1 
re, earch, and the last namei 
cal facilit) . 

MAPS AND AERIAL 



hington, scale 1:500,000 (Huntting et 
L961). The Manager of the Ecosystems 
irtment at Battelle-Northwest (Richland, 
hington 99352) can provide details on 
lability of aerial photographs and other 
ial maps. 
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tble RH-1. — Classification of the various soil series found within the Rattlesnake 
Research Natural Area according to the old and new systems of soil classificati< 


series 

Genetic classification 

7th Approximation 

dlle silt loam 

Brown Integrade to Regosol 

Andie Aridic Haplusl 

len silt loam 

Sierozem Integrade to Regesol 

Andie Mollic Cambor 

a silt loam 

Sierozem Integrade to Regesol 

Andie Mollic Cambor 

ikillet silt loam 

Lithosol 

Lithic Haplustoll 

:eney stony silt loam 

Sierozem Integrade to Regosol 

Andie Mollic Cambor 

at a stony loam 

Sierozem Integrade to Regosol 

Mollandeptic Camboi 

ank loamy sand 

Regosol 

Typic Torripsammen 

1 sand 

Regosol 

Typic Torri flu vent 

ler sand 

Regosol 

Mollic Durothid 


'able RH-2. — Selected chemical properties of the Warden (Wa) and Ritzville (Ri 
series within the Rattlesnake Hills Research Natural Area 


imple 

epth 


Organic 

pH Calcium Potassium exc 

matter 


meters) 

Wa 

Ri 

Wa 

Ri 

Wa 

Ri 

Wa 

Ri 

Wa 




Percent 


. . .Pounds per acre .. . 


rr 

- 1 

7.1 

6.9 

1.3 

1.4 

3,100 

2,200 

1,210 

1,300 

12.: 

-2 

7.3 

7.1 

.6 

.9 

2,700 

2,500 

780 

1,190 

11.* 

-3 

7.3 

7.3 

.5 

1.0 

3,200 

2,600 

410 

1,100 

12.: 

- 4 

7.2 

7.3 

.5 

.7 

3,200 

2,400 

300 

980 

12.: 

-6 

7.4 

7.4 

.5 

.9 

3,400 

3,100 

160 

800 

12.< 

-8 

7.3 

7.5 

.3 

.7 

3,100 

3,200 

120 

700 

11.' 

- 10 

7.5 

7.7 

.3 

.5 

3,400 

2,700 

160 

540 

12.< 





RATTLESNAKE HILLS 
RESEARCH NATURAL AREA 





FigureRH-2 .—Natural features of Rattlesnake Hills Resear 
Natural Area. (All photos courtesy of Dr. T. P. O'Farre 
Battelle Northwest.) A: Pristine community represen 
tive of the Artemisia tridentata/Agropyron spicatL 
Association which is typical of higher elevations; note t 
Rattlesnake Hills in the background. B: Communi 
dominated by big sagebrush and hopsage typical of the 
found on the basal plain; the understory is composed 
cheatgrass brome, an alien annual grass which is high- 
successful on habitats disturbed by grazing. 








Figure RH-2 .—Natural features of Rattlesnake Hills Research 
Natural Area (continued). C: Winterfat forms islandlike 
stands which are surrounded by communities of big 
sagebrush on the lower slopes of the Rattlesnake Hills. 
D: The most extensive stand of deciduous shrubs and 
trees which is found along a spring-fed brook below 
Snively Basin. 










Figure RH-2.— Natural features of Rattlesnake Hills Research 
Natural Area (continued). E: Lithosolic communities 
inhabit stony outcrops in the Rattlesnake Hills; typical 
species illustrated here are Balsamorhiza rosea and Sand¬ 
berg bluegrass. F: Lewisia rediviva, another conspicuous 
plant on lithosolic sites in the Rattlesnake Hills. 
G: Lupinus providing a conspicuous display of color fol¬ 
lowing snow melt; snowdrifts persist late into the sprinc 
on northeast-facing slopes at the crest of the Rattle¬ 
snake Hills. H: The most abundant mammal on the 
natural area, the Great Basin pocket mouse ( Perog- 
nathus parvus). 
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Research Natural Areas in Oregon and Washington— 
idebook for Scientists and Educators. 1972. 
ic Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
and, Oregon. 


SISTER ROCKS 
ESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

acific silver fir stands on a moun- 
tin ridgetop of Eocene-Oligocene 
dcanics in the Washington Cas- 
ide Range. 

Sister Rocks Research Natural Area 
stablished on September 5, 1967. It 
lifies Pacific silver fir (Abies amabilis ) 

as they occur on mountain slopes and 
)ps in older (Eocene-Oligocene) vol- 
3 ortions of the Cascade Range. The 87- 
15-acre) tract is located in Skamania 
V, Washington, and is administered by 
r ind River Ranger District (Carson, 
ngton), Gifford Pinchot National For- 
le tract occupies portions of sections 
0, and 11, T. 5 N., R. 6 E., Willamette 
an (fig. SR-1), based upon natural 
*s and locations of Roads N63 (on the 
and N63J (proposed, on the north). It 
; 45°56' N. latitude and 122°03' W. 
ide. 

ESS AND 
OMMODATIONS 

jss to the vicinity is easiest from the 
/ia the Columbia River (U.S. Highway 
!arson, and the Wind River valley (For- 
ads 30, N73, N64, and N63); it can 


(fig. SR-1). The trail provides access 
tral and southern portions of the trs 
bounding roads (existing and planned^ 
remainder. At present, eastern portic 
least accessible. 

The nearest commercial accommo< 
are in Stevenson, Washington, about 
(25 miles) away, or occasionally, in C 
However, there are several improved 
camps in the adjacent Wind River vallc 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Sister Rocks Research Nature 
occupies a broad, north-trending rt 
Slopes are generally gentle to modern 
to 30-percent) except along the lower n 
of the area where steeper (60- to 80-p 
slopes occur. Elevations range from 
1,100 to 1,280 m. (3,600 to 4,200 ft.). 

Geologically, the natural area is 
Underlying bedrock is composed of I 
Oligocene volcanics, predominantly ar 
in character (Huntting et al. 1961). Ir 
within the overburden are elements of ^ 
Pleistocene and/or Recent volcanic a 
pumice falls, some of the ejecta fi 
distinct layers. 

The climate is wet and cold. Precip 
is seasonal, peaking during winter i 
and reaching low levels during the s 
period. Much of the winter precip 
occurs as snow and accumulates in sno^ 
which proabaly attain maximum de] 
2 to 3 m. (70 to 120 in.) based on a 
snowcourse at Oldman Pass (U.S. So 


,ry minimum 

ire .— 3.7°C. (25.3°F.) 

aximum temperature . . .26.9°C. (80.5°F.) 
nual precipitation . . .2,528 mm. (99.51 in.) 
•h August 

:ion. 119 mm. (4.67 in.) 

ures are undoubtedly considerably 
l precipitation somewhat higher on 
i\ area. 

n the natural area are generally 
with distinctive A2-B2 sequences; 

: not been mapped or classified into 
►wever. A typical profile from the 
the tract had the following horizon 
01 and 02, 6 to 0 cm.; A2, 0 to 3 
Lb, 3 to 6 cm.; IIB2b, 6 to 11 cm.; 
9 , 11 cm. plus. The A2 has developed 
; St. Helens “W” pumice which is 
) years in age (Crandell 1969); the 
'ofile was developed from andesite 

i . 2 


ha. (215 acres) of the Sister Rocks 
Natural Area are classified as SAF 
>e 226, Pacific Silver Fir-Hemlock 
of American Foresters 1954). The 
; within Kiichler’s (1964) Types 33 
rer Fir-Douglas Fir or Fir-Hemlock 
and the Abies amabilis Zone of 
and Dyrness (1969). 

: silver fir dominates the natural 
iquently occurring in pure stands 
2). Western hemlock (Tsuga hetero- 
:s the most common associate (fig. 
)ouglas-fir (.Pseudotsuga menziesii) 
? absent at higher elevations but 
occasional to common in some lower 
mds; on local type maps, there are 
59 acres) on which Douglas-fir is a 
►mponent. Noble fir (Abies procera) 
nattered through the area, and the 


with racinc silver nr in a young stand 
the southern edge of the natural area; t 
small segment is part of a larger area (outs 
the natural area) which was burned by 
wildfire in 1902 (fig. SR-2). 

Pacific silver firs in the natural area ; 
typically 65- to 100-cm. (25- to 40-in.) d.l 
and 36 to 43 m. (120 to 140 ft.) tall. St 
analyses of similar Pacific silver firs grow: 
nearby suggest a wide range of ages, w 
250 to 350 years most common. 3 

Pacific silver fir is clearly the climax t 
species throughout the natural area, bai 
upon size class distributions and reproduct 
success. Consequently, pure, uneven-aj 
Pacific silver fir stands are the hypotheti 
climax here, and much of the area alre; 
approximates this structure and compositi 
Douglas-fir and noble fir occur only as lai 
old individuals; in many areas, they 
present as dead or dying specimens or 
stumps and down logs. The relatively toler 
western hemlock is likewise failing to 
produce in significant numbers and is ] 
marily represented by old, overmat 
specimens. 

Based upon Franklin’s (1966) classificat 
of the subalpine forests in this part of 
Cascade Range, there are three major cc 
munity types within the natural area: r 
Abies amabilis I Streptopus curvipes (E 
thronium montanum phase) and Abies ai 
bilis/Vaccinium alaskaense Associatio 
and an Abies proceralXerophyllum te\ 
community. The Abies amabilis I St repto 1 
curvipes Association is most common in 
central portion of the natural area. This c< 
munity has well-developed shrub and h 
layers. Vaccinium ovalifolium, V. alaskaei 
V. membranaceum ., and Menziesia ferrugi 
are the dominant shrubs. The abundant he 
include Tiarella unifoliata , Rubus peda 




cens are the most common mosses. The 
amabilisIVaccinium alaskaense Asso- 
1 is typical along the lower margins of 
rea. Vaccinium alaskaense, V. mem- 
zeum, Comus canadensis, Berberis 
;a, Xerophyllum tenax, Chimaphila 
lata, and Rhytidiopsis robusta are com- 
xmstituents. The Abies proceralXero- 
:m tenax community is a pioneer type 
characterizes the small area of 50-year- 
rn found at the southern margin of the 
il area. Xerophyllum tenax and Vac- 
% membranaceum are the most abun- 
inderstory plants. 

nmals believed to utilize the natural 
is residents or transients are listed in 
SR-1. 

ORY OF DISTURBANCE 

d construction has caused, and will 
ue to cause, some disturbance along the 
ns of the natural area and, in connection 
learcutting of adjacent lands, will pro- 
ome edge effects. However, most of the 
s free of human disturbance except for 
ail. The trail is used occasionally by 
, berry pickers, and hunters. There is 
ience that wildfires have occurred with- 
natural area for several centuries out- 
f the strip of 1902 burn which was in- 
. to provide a contrast with the old- 
h stands. 


RESEARCH 

The Sister Rocks Research Natura 
has been used as a sampling site for 
of subalpine forests and soils in the so 
Washington Cascade Range (Franklir 
and for a study of characteristics ai 
tribution of Recent pumice and ash fall 

This natural area is particularly v; 
as a site for studies of the ecology of 
silver fir, offering a variety of stanc 
and conditions, including pure stands 
recently burned area. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the 
area include: Topography —15' Lookou- 
tain, Washington quadrangle, scale 1: 
issued by the U.S. Geological Survey i: 
and geology—Geologic Map of Wash 
scale 1:500,000 (Hunttinget al. 1961). 
the District Ranger (Wind River 
District) or Forest Supervisor (Giffo: 
chot National Forest, Vancouver, W 
ton) can provide details on the most 
aerial photo coverage and forest typ 
for the area. 


4 Research by Dr. H. W. Smith, Agronomy 
ment, Washington State University, Pullman 


Dwight R. 

['he geologic story of Mount Rainier. 
J.S. Geol. Surv. Bull. 1292, 43 p., 
llus. 

Jerry F., and C. T. Dyrness 
Vegetation of Oregon and Washing- 
on. USDA Forest Serv. Res. Pap. 
PNW-80, 216 p., illus. Pac. North- 
vest Forest & Range Exp. Stn., 
Portland, Oreg. 


Kuchler, A. W. 

1964. Manual to accompany the map 
potential natural vegetation of 
conterminous United States. A 
Geogr. Soc. Spec. Publ. 36, vari( 
paging, illus. 

Society of American Foresters 

1954. Forest cover types of North Amer 
(exclusive of Mexico). 67 p., ill 
Washington, D.C. 


, Jerry Forest 

Vegetation and soils in the sub- 
ilpine forests of the southern Wash- 
ngton Cascade Range. 132 p., illus. 
[Ph.D. thesis, on file at Wash. State 
LJniv., Pullman.) 

;, Marshall T„ W. A. G. Bennett, 
E. Livingston, Jr., and Wayne S. 

Geologic map of Washington. Wash. 


U.S. Soil Conservation Service 

n.d. Summary of snow survey measu 
ments for Washington 1915-19 
Various paging, illus. USDA £ 
Conserv. Serv. and Wash. Dep. E< 

U.S. Weather Bureau 

1965. Climatic summary of the Uni 
States—supplement for 1951 throi 
1960, Washington. Climatographj 
the United States 86-39, 92 p., illu 


Table SR-1. — Tentative list of mammals for Sister Rocks Research Natural 


"der 

Scientific name 

Common name 

sectivora 

Neurotrickus gibbsi 

shrew mole 


Scapanus orarius 

coast mole 


Sorex obscurus 

dusky shrew 


Sorex trowbridgii 

Trowbridge shrew 


Sorex vagrans 

wandering shrew 

liroptera 

Eptesicus fuscus 

big brown bat 


Lasionycteris noctivagans 

silver-haired bat 


Lasiurus dnereus 

hoary bat 


Myotis californicus 

California myotis 


Myotis evotis 

long-eared myotis 


My otis lucifugus 

little brown myotis 


Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 


Myotis yumanensis 

Yuma myotis 


Plecotus towns endi 

Townsend big-eared 1 

igomorpha 

Lepus americanus 

snowshoe hare 

)dentia 

Aplodontia i'ufa 

mountain beaver 


Clethrionomys gapperi 

Gapper red-backed v< 


Erethizon dorsatum 

porcupine 


Eutamias amoenus 

yellow-pine chipmunl 


Eutamias towns endi 

Townsend chipmunk 


Glaucomys sabrinus 

northern flying squiri 


Microtus longicaudus 

long-tailed vole 


Microtus oregoni 

Oregon or creeping v 


Neotoma cinerea 

bushy-tailed wood ra 


Peromyscus maniculatus 

deer mouse 


Phenacomys intermedins 

heather vole 


Spermophilus satnratns 

Cascades mantled grc 


Ta?niasciurus douglasi 

chickaree 


Thomomys talpoides 

northern pocket goph 


Zapus trinotatus 

Pacific jumping mous 

trnivora 

Canis latra?is 

coyote 


Felis concolor 

mountain lion or cou| 


Lynx rufus 

bobcat 


Martes americana 

marten 


Mustela erminea 

short-tailed weasel oi 


Mustela frenata 

long-tailed weasel 


Spilogale piitorins 

spotted skunk or cive 


Ursns americanus 

black bear 


Vulpes fidva 

red fox 

•tiodactyla 

Cervus canadensis 

wapiti or elk 


Odocoileus h. columbianus 

black-tailed deer 



R.6E 


T.5N. 


LEGEND 
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Figure SR-2 .-Communities of the Sister Rocks Rese 
Natural Area. Upper left: Pure stand of Pacific silve 
with dense reproduction 0.5 to 1 m. tall. Upper ri 
Mixed stand of Pacific silver fir and western heml 
the latter represented only by large, overmature sf 
mens. Lower left: Noble FnIXerophyllum tenax c 
munity growing on area burned by wildfire in 1902 
located at the southern edge of the natural area. Lc 
right: Mixed stand of Pacific silver fir, Douglas-fir, 
western hemlock with abundant seedlings, saplings, 
poles of Pacific silver fir. 
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.esearch Natural Areas in Oregon and Washington— 
debook for Scientists and Educators. 1972. 

: Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
nd, Oregon. 


TURNBULL PINE 
ISEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

Htderosa pine/bunchgrass savan- 
i and pothole lakes and ponds 
laracteristic of east central 
ashington. 

Turnbull Pine Research Natural Area 
tablished December 1966 to exemplify 
pristine ponderosa pine (Pinus pon - 
) savanna at the transition from forest 
sland and a series of freewater potholes 
teristic of the Channeled Scablands 
on the basalt plateau of east-central 
igton. The 81-ha. (200-acre) tract is 
[ in Spokane County, Washington, and 
linistered by the Turnbull National 
‘e Refuge (Route 3, Box 107, Cheney, 
igton), Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
‘e. The irregularly shaped tract is 
[ in section 25, T. 21 N., R. 43 E., 
lette meridian, at 47°27' N. latitude 
7°30' W. longitude (fig. TP-1). 

ESS AND 
OMMODATIONS 

natural area is located 2.5 km. (1.5 
south of Cheney, Washington, along 
Leney-Plaza County road which forms 
,ct’s west boundary. Access is excellent 
the summer and generally good during 
iter. Public accommodations are avail- 


ranges from 685 to 715 m. (2,250 to 2,3 
in elevation. Topography is generally 
lating to rolling except around the p 
lakes which are often surrounded by 
slopes or rock cliffs (fig. TP-2). 

The natural area is located on e; 
Washington's well-known Channeled 
lands (Bretz 1959). The Columbia 
basalts which characterize the entire C 
bia Plateau provide the foundation ( 
landscape. An intricate network of dr; 
channels are carved into this bedrock i 
overburden of loess. Glacial damming 
Columbia River by a lobe of the conti 
ice sheet is believed to have combinei 
successive massive floods released fro: 
dally dammed lakes to produce the scat 
The natural area itself was probably 
actually glaciated. 

A modified maritime climate pr 
Most precipitation occurs as rain or 
during the cool, cloudy winter. Sumrm 
warm, generally low in precipitatioi 
largely cloudless. One to 3 months of d: 
are common. Climatic data from Sp 
about 29 km. (18 miles) north, are as i 
(U.S. Weather Bureau 1965): 


Mean annual temperature . 8.8°C. ( 

Mean January temperature .—3.7°C. ( 

Mean July temperature.21.4°C. ( 

Mean January minimum 

temperature .— 7.7°C. ( 

Mean July maximum temperature . . 28.7°C. ( 

Average annual precipitation.437 mm. ( 

June through August 

precipitation. 56 mm. 

Average annual snowfall .147 cm. i 









basalt bedrock. Minor areas of other Hessel- 
tine-type soils also occur. The Hesseltine soils 
are typically forested. Soils in the meadows 
and around pothole borders are the Cocollala 
silty clay loam. This soil ranges up to 14 dm. 
(60 in.) deep and is formed in volcanic ash 
deposits mixed with silty alluvium. Highly 
organic Semiahmoo muck soils are found 
in the potholes (e.g., in fig. TP-2), which 
suggests natural pond succession and 
eutrophication. 

BIOTA 

Estimated areas by vegetation type are 
as follows: 

Name Area 

Ponderosa pine forest .65 ha. (160 acres) 

Grassland. 8 ha. (20 acres) 

Quaking aspen.4 ha. (10 acres) 

Aquatic (kettle lakes and potholes) . 4 ha. ( 10 acres) 

The forest stands are assignable to SAF 
forest cover type 237, Interior Ponderosa 
Pine (Society of American Foresters 1954), 
and Kuchler’s (1964) Type 11, Western Pon¬ 
derosa Forest. The grasslands best fit Kuch¬ 
ler’s Type 51, Wheatgrass-Bluegrass with 
some Type 50, Fescue-Wheatgrass. The kettle 
lakes and potholes with their associated mea¬ 
dow vegetation would probably fit Kuchler’s 
Type 49, Tule Marshes. The natural area 
falls in a zone of ponderosa pine savanna 
where ponderosa forests gradually grade into 
Columbia Basin bunchgrass. 

Ponderosa pine ( Finns ponderosa ) forests 
may be divided into two community types: 
Pinus ponderosa/Festuca idahoensis and 
Pinus ponderosa/Symphoricarpos albus/Cal- 
amagrostis rubescens. The Pinus/Festuca 
type is characteristic of convex topography 
and shallower soils Pi a pvAurn iTovinn 


related to Daubenmire and 
(1968) Pinus ponderosa!Festi 
Association. 

The PinusISymphoricarposI 
community type is charactei 
concave microtopography an< 
bottoms (fig. TP-2). Pine crov 
from 35 to 50 percent. Groun< 
codominated by Symphoricar 
pinegrass ( Calamagrostis rub 
important components are Id; 
sedge ( Carex geyeri ), and Frag< 
var. platypetala. This commi 
clearly fit any of Daubenmin 
mire's (1968) associations. It 
variant of their Pinus ponder 
carpos albus Association in w 
is far more important than thei 
recognizes. Variations in mi 
and soil depth seem related 
forest communities. 

Quaking aspen (. Populus tre< 
munities occasionally occur in i 
(fig. TP-2) and as stringers ar< 
meadows. Quaking aspen is cle 
Associated vegetation is S, 
albus , Solidago spp., thinleal 
tenuifolia ), water birch (Betul 
and Cornus stolonifera. 

The grasslands generally oc 
surfaces of the gentle, undulati 
and appear associated with sin 
TP-2). Other than very occasi< 
pine, they are dominated by bli; 
grass, Idaho fescue, and Br 
deeper soils. On shallower : 
dominated by Sandberg bluegrs 
spp. with some Idaho fescue ; 
wheatgrass. 

The 4 ha. (10 acres) of kett 
lakes are characterized by fr 

TtrVl 1 u /\4- A _~ J _ 11 . 





P-2). Western yellow pond lily ( Nuphar 
pains) often colonizes free-water areas, 
are often edged by-wet meadows char¬ 
ged by tule ( Scirpus accutus and/or 
dus) with occasional colonies of cattails 
% latifolia). Where moisture and free 
are less abundant, the tule grades into 
meadow dominated by Phalaris arun- 
a , which is often associated with Des- 
sia caespitosa. Most pothole lakes are 
mded by rock ledges or steep slopes 
0 to 25 feet high (fig. TP-2), 
nmals believed to utilize the natural 
,s residents or transients are listed in 
rP-1. A list of resident and transitory 
can be obtained from the Refuge 
^er. 

ORY OF DISTURBANCE 

i scars on ponderosa pine indicate 
1 fires periodically burned the area 
o fire control programs. 

ARCH 

e research is being conducted by ecology 
ts at nearby Eastern Washington State 
e, Cheney, Washington. Information 
3 obtained from the Refuge Manager or 
the Biology Department of Eastern 
ngton State College. Voucher specimens 
le birds and animals and most plant 
i are available for inspection at Refuge 
uarters. 

natural area provides unique oppor- 
:s to study: (1) the ecology of pothole 
md their associated meadow vegetation 


under undisturbed conditions; (2) int 
between dry upland nonforested veg 
and forested vegetation on slopes and b 
forest and meadow and meadow ar 
water; (3) relationships of faunal 
distribution to vegetation over these ex 
ly variable environmental condition! 
(4) aquatic communities. 


MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

No special topographic or geologic 
are available for the natural area wh 
sufficiently detailed to be useful. The 
Manager (Turnbull National Wildlife 1 
Cheney, Washington) can provide det 
the most recent aerial photo cover 
the area. 

Since refuge establishment in 1937, g 
tree cutting, and other disturbance 
been prohibited on the original 20 1 
acres) of this natural area (the northv 
corner of the present tract). The natur 
was expanded to 81 ha. (200 acres) i 
and the 61-ha. (150-acre) addition 1: 
ceived some light use by cattle eac 
between 1937 and 1968. The old-growl 
derosa pine was logged prior to Refi 
tablishment, and present forest stan 
sapling and pole sized with occasional 
trees. Domestic livestock also used th 
sometimes heavily, prior to Refuge est 
ment. The abundance of Bromus spp. si 
livestock overuse produced some modil 
of ground vegetation. 
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Table TP-1. — Tentative list of mammals for Turnbull Pine Research Nati 


Order 


Scientific name 


Common name 


Insectivora 

Chiroptera 


Lagomorpha 

Rodentia 


Carnivora 

4rtiodactyla 


Sorex vagrans 
Eptesicus fnscus 
Lasionycteris noctivagans 
Lasinrus cinereus 
Myo tis californicus 
Myotis lucifugus 
Myotis subulatus 
My otis yumanensis 
Pipistrellus hesperus 
Plecotus townsendi 
Lepus californicus 
Sylvilagus nuttalli 
Erethizon dorsatum 
Eutamias amoenus 
Glaucomys sabrinus 
Marmot a flaviventris 
Microtus longicaudus 
Microtus montanus 
Microtus pennsylvanicus 
Neotoma dnerea 
Ondatra zibethicus 
Onychomys leucogaster 
Perognathus parvus 
Peromyscus maniculatus 
Reithrodontomys megalotis 
Spermophilus columbianus 
Tamiasciurus hudsonicus 
Thomomys talpoides 
Canis latrans 
Lynx rufus 
Mephitis mephitis 
Mu stela frenata 
Taxidea taxus 
Odocoileits h. hemionus 
Odocoileiis virgianus 


wandering shre\ 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
hoary bat 
California myoti 
little brown myo 
small-footed myc 
Yuma myoti s 
western pipistre 
Townsend big-ez 
black-tailed jack 
mountain cotton 
porcupine 
yellow-pine chip: 
northern flying s 
yellow-bellied m 
long-tailed vole 
mountain vole 
meadow vole 
bushy-tailed woe 
muskrat 
northern grasshf 
Great Basin pocl 
deer mouse 
western harvest 
Columbian grour 
red squirrel 
northern pocket; 
coyote 
bobcat 

striped skunk 
long-tailed weas< 
badger 
mule deer 
white-tailed deei 





Figure TP-2.— Natural features of the Turnbull Pine Research 
Natural Area. Upper left: Common forest community of 
ponderosa pine, Symphoricarpos atbus, and pinegrass 
with some Idaho fescue and elk sedge. Upper right: Dry 
meadow of Agrostis alba and Phleum pratense and 
quaking aspen meadow with Symphoricarpos, Solidago, 
and thinleaf alder. Lower left: Common community on 
top of gentle "biscuits,” Bromus spp. on shallow soil. 
Lower right: Free water pond and adjacent tule mead¬ 
ow; rock rim around the pond is typical. 







Research Natural Areas in Oregon and Washington— 
aidebook for Scientists and Educators. 1972. 
fic Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Land, Oregon. 


II N CREEK RESEARCH 
NATURAL AREA 1 

Rain forest” Sitka spruce-western 
emlock stands growing on terraces 
long the Hoh River on the western 
ilympic Peninsula, Washington. 

! Twin Creek Research Natural Area 
stablished in 1958 to exemplify Sitka 
b (Picea sitchensis) forests as they occur 
the “rain forest” conditions found in 
valleys on the west side of the Olympic 
sula. The 40-ha. (100-acre) tract is 
d in Jefferson County, Washington, and 
ninistered by Olympic National Park 
Angeles, Washington). The natural 
is located in two units which occupy 
ns of sections 20, 21, and 29, T. 27 N., 
W., Willamette meridian. Legal lines 
le the boundaries. The tract is located 
50' N. latitude and 124°00' W. longitude. 

:ess AND 
iOMMODATIONS 

i natural area is located a short distance 
the Hoh River Road, about 23 km. (14 
) from its junction with U.S. Highway 
rhe west unit is located about 1.6 km. 
le) inside the park boundary and 9 km. 
niles) from the visitors center at the 
f the Hoh River Road. The east unit is 
d about 1.6 km. (1 mile) east of the west 
There are no trails within the natural 


101, from 40 to 56 km. (25 to 35 miles 
However, there is an excellent public 
ground at the end of the Hoh River R< 
several smaller State campgrounds 
the road outside the park. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The natural area occupies gentle tope 
on river terraces in the Hoh River 
Elevations range from about 130 to 
(420 to 640 ft.) in the west unit and 15 
m. (500 to 580 ft.) in the east un: 
branches of Twin Creek flow througl 
tion of the east unit and swampy ar 
found in both units of the natural ai 
TW-1). 

The natural area is located on 
Cretaceous-lower Tertiary sedimentai 
belonging to the Soleduck formation ( 
1955, Huntting et al. 1961); howev< 
rock is completely buried beneath dep 
of alluvium and possibly some glacij 
The valley of the Hoh River, includ 
natural area, has been glaciated £ 
three times during the Wisconsin age 
least once in pre-Wisconsin time (C 
1964). 

A wet, mild, maritime climate p 
Winters are mild and summers are cc 
frequent cloudy days. Precipitation k 
but less than 10 percent falls during s 
months. The following climatic data a 
the Forks weather station located £ 
mately 32 km. (20 miles) northwesl 
natural area (U.S. Weather Bureau 1£ 


ipitation is significantly higher on the 
ral area itself, probably averaging about 
) mm. (142 in.) annually (Kirk 1966). 
ils appear to be predominantly Sols 
is Acides. Fonda 2 has described profiles 
milar terrace areas in the vicinity of the 
ral area and found the following sequence 
\ typical: 


2 to 0 cm. 

Fresh litter. 

0 to 16 cm. 

Very dark grayish brown 
with moderate crumb 


structure. 

16 to 46 cm. 

Very dark gray sand, com¬ 
pact breaking to single 


grain. 

46 to 57 cm. 

Very dark gray sand with 
single grain to weak crumb 
structure and some clay 
accumulation. 

57 to 150 cm. 

Black sands with single 
grain structure. 

150 cm.+ 

River cobbles and gravels. 


)TA 

ssentially all the forest within the natural 
i can be considered a mixture of SAF 
st cover types 225, Sitka Spruce-Western 
nlock, and 223, Sitka Spruce, with the 
er type probably dominant (Society of 
erican Foresters 1954). They belong to 
tiller’s (1964) Type 1, Spruce-Cedar-Hem- 
: Forest. The tracts are located within the 
za sitchensis Zone of Franklin and Dyr- 
3 (1969). Categorizing the area in this 
lion does not do it justice, however; it is 
le example of the so-called “Olympic Rain 
est” found on major river terraces on the 
t side of the Olympic Peninsula (Kirk 
6 ). 

'he two units are mosaics of Sitka spruce 
western hemlock ( Tsuga heterophylla) 
ist of varying ages and sizes interspersed 
h open areas dominated by vine maple 
er circinatum) and occasional lv hiVleaf 


all size classes ranging up xo a mi 
230- to 330-cm. (90- to 130-in.) d 
spruce and 100- to 150-cm. (40- to 60-i 
for hemlock. Mature trees of eithei 
obtain heights of 60 m. (200 ft.) and m 
leaf maple and Douglas-fir ( Pse\ 
menziesii) occur in more localized pc 
the natural area. Bigleaf maple 
obtains diameters of 75 to 100 cm. i 
in.) b.h. and heights of 15 to 21 m. 
ft.). Douglas-fir is largely confine* 
steep terrace faces found towards t 
edge of both of the units. 

The forests in the natural area ap 
near climax condition. Although Sitl 
is considered a subclimax species in i 
sitchensis Zone of Franklin and 
(1969), this does not appear to be th 
this area. Spruce seedlings and sapli: 
small poles are encountered through 
of the area. Climax status is probably 
consequence of the special conditions 
“rain forest” valleys of the western 
Peninsula, particularly the relativ 
nature of many of the stands and 
grazing of hemlock seedlings by el 
tree reproduction is found on rott 
“nurse logs,” which often support " 
of hemlock and spruce seedlings, 
these survive, and their roots reach 
soil. The consequences are visible th 
the natural area as lines of mati 
growing on remains of original m 
and in the stilted root systems of ma 
spruce and hemlock. 

Forest stands have relatively rich 
developed understories. Vine maf 
cinium ovalifolium, V. parvifoliun 
ursinus , and R. spectabilis are the n 
mon species in the shrub layer. Vine 
clearly the most important. Relative 
of Rubus spectabilis compared to mi 


ocarpium dryopteris . Polystichum and 
■ are clearly the most important herbs. 

: “rain forest” region of the western 
nc Peninsula is famous for an abundance 
ptogams, and the natural area is no 
tion. Mosses, liverworts, and lichens 
3 t the ground, downed logs, shrubs, and 
trunks. Some of the more common 
d species are Eurhynchium oreganum , 
)im circinale, Rhytidiadelphus loreus , 
n menziesii, Hylocomium splendens , 
dnium insigne. One of the most con- 
ms epiphytes is the club moss, Selaginel- 
pens, which is particularly abundant 
3 maples. Other common epiphytes are 
\oisothecium stoloniferum, Porella navi- 
s, Rhytidiadelphus loreus , Radula bo~ 
n f Frullania nisqualensis , Scapania 
ieri , and Ptilidium californicum. 
i Roosevelt elk ( Cervis canadensis roose- 
is the most important animal present, 
se the natural area most heavily during 
inter and spring. Other mammals be- 
to utilize the area as residents or 
ents are listed in table TW-1. 
in Creek provides some area of aquatic 
it in the east unit of the natural area, 
nentioned, both units contain open 
py area, providing additional specialized 
it for a variety of plants and animals 
epical of heavily forested areas. These 
py areas have standing water for at 
i portion of the year. 


rORY OF DISTURBANCE 

man disturbance appears to be very 
• despite the proximity of the area to the 
River Road. There is no evidence of 
res within the tract within the last 
il centuries. 


RESEARCH 

The only research known to have be 
ducted within the natural area are 
naissance level examinations of the st 
connection with a study of relath 
between forest communities and envir 
tal conditions in the Hoh River Valley, 

The natural area appears to offer un 
good opportunities for research on: < 
cessional development in coastal 
particularly the relative successions 
tions of Sitka spruce and western hen 
typical second-terrace rain forest coi 
(2) effect of Roosevelt elk on communi 
position and forest succession; and 
ecology of epiphytic mosses, club 
liverworts, and lichens. 

MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natu 
include: Topography —15' Spruce M 
and Mount Tom, Washington quad 
scale 1:62,500, issued by the U.S. G< 
Survey in 1956 (Spruce Mountain qua 
covers the west unit and Mount To: 
rangle the east unit of the natural a: 
Topographic Map of Olympic Natioi 
and Vicinity, Washington, scale 1: 
issued by the U.S. Geological Survey 
and geology—Geologic Map of Was 
scale 1:500,000 (Huntting et al. 19< 
Superintendent, Olympic National Pa 
Angeles, Washington), can provide d 
the most recent aerial photo cover 
forest type maps for the area. 


4 Research by Dr. R. W. Fonda, Depai 
Biology, Western Washington State Colie 
ingham. 
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Table TW-1. — Tentative list of mammals for Twin Creek Research Natural 


)rder 

Scientific name 

Common name 

nsectivora 

Neurotrichus gibbsi 

shrew mole 


Scapanus orarius 

coast mole 


Scapanus townsendi 

Townsend mole 


Sorex bendirii 

marsh shrew 


Sorex obscurus 

dusky shrew 


Sorex trowbridgii 

Trowbridge shrew 


Sorex vagrans 

wandering shrew 

Ihiroptera 

Eptesicus fuscus 

big brown bat 


Lasionyctens noctivagans 

silver-haired bat 


Lasiurus cinereus 

hoary bat 


Myotis californicus 

California myotis 


Myotis evotis 

long-eared myotis 


My otis lucifugus 

little brown myotis 


Myotis volans 

long-legged myotis 


Myotis yumanensis 

Yuma myotis 


Plecotus townsendi 

Townsend big-eared 

,agomorpha 

Lepus amencanus 

snowshoe hare 

todentia 

Aplodontia rufa 

mountain beaver 


Castor canadensis 

beaver 


Clethrionomys gapperi 

Gapper red-backed \ 


Eutamias tow?isendi 

Townsend chipmunk 


Glancomys sabrinus 

northern flying squi] 


Microtus longicaudus 

long-tailed vole 


Microtus oregoni 

Oregon or creeping 1 


Micro tus t ow?is endi 

Townsend vole 


Neotoma cinerea 

bushy-tailed wood r; 


Peromyscus maniculatus 

deer mouse 


Tamiasdurus douglasi 

chickaree 


Zapus trinotatus 

Pacific jumping mou 

larnivora 

Canis latrans 

coyote 


Fells coneolor 

mountain lion or coi 


Lutra canadensis 

river otter 


Lynx ruf us 

bobcat 


Martes americana 

marten 


Maries pennanti 

fisher 


Mephitis mephitis 

striped skunk 


Mu stela erminea 

short-tailed weasel < 


Mu stela frenata 

long-tailed weasel 


Mu stela vis on 

mink 


Procyon lot or 

raccoon 


Spilogale pu t on us 

spotted skunk or civ 


Ursus amencanus 

black bear 

trtiodactyla 

Cervus canadensis roosevelti 

Roosevelt elk 


Odocoileus h. columbianus 

black-tailed deer 


LEGEND 


\l(/ \\lf \K 


16 

15 

21 

22 



BOUNDARY, TWIN CREEK RESEARCH NATURAL AREA 

SECTION LINE 

STREAM 

SWAMP 

SECTION CORNER (T.27., R. 10 W., W.M.) 


SITKA SPRUCE - WESTERN HEMLOCK FOREST 

DOUGLAS-FIR - SITKA SPRUCE - WESTERN HEMLOCK FOREST 
OPEN AREA 



Figure TW-l- Twin Creek Research Natural Area, 
Jefferson County, Washington. 
















Figure TW-2 .—Typical forest community of biglea 
Sitka spruce, and vine maple found within po 
the Twin Creek Research Natural Area; note t 
dance of epiphytes on the maples. 
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f Anarch Natural Areas in uicgun — 

id ebook for Scientists and Educators. 1972. 
c Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
md, Oregon. 


ILDCAT MOUNTAIN 
ESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

;ands of noble fir and associated 
lecies on mountain slopes and 
dgetops in the western Cascade 
ange of Oregon. 

Wildcat Mountain Research Natural 
was established on March 18, 1968, to 
ve prime examples of noble fir (Abiet s 1 
a) stands as they occur on mountain 
in the western Cascades of Oregon. The 
.. (1,000-acre) tract is located in Linn 
y, Oregon, and is administered by the 
izie Bridge Ranger District (McKenzie 
i, Oregon), Willamette National For- 
he tract occupies portions of sections 
, 21, 22, 27, and 28, T. 14 S., R. 6 E., 
nette meridian (fig. WM-1). The south- 
undary is marked by Forest Road 147 
ie dividing ridge between Browder and 
[grass Creeks (fig. WM-1). The northern 
ary is based on various natural features 
:ither directly or as control points. It 
t 44°20' N. latitude and 122"06' W. 
ude. 

ESS AND 
OMMODATIONS 

s easiest to approach the vicinity from 
the north (Albany and Sweet Home), 


Tombstone Summit onto Forest Road 
and follow it to Forest Road 147 ar 
natural area. From U.S. Highway 126 
north onto Forest Road 1645 (about 1 
or 9 miles east of McKenzie Bridge P 
Station). The natural area can be react 
this and Forest Road 1345 or via Fores 
147 which leaves Forest Road 1645 ab< 
km. (1.5 miles) north of U.S. Highway ] 

Forest Road 147 provides access to r 
the southern edge of the natural area, a 
abandoned Wildcat Mountain trail tra 
the western half, terminating at the s 
of the mountain. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Wildcat Mountain Research IS 
Area extends across the summit ri 
Wildcat Mountain onto the north si 
Bunchgrass Mountain (fig. WM-1). 
tions range from about 1,160 m. (3,80C 
the bottom of a drainage in section 
1,632 m. (5,353 ft.) at the summit of \ 
Mountain. Several distinctive topoj; 
units can be recognized: (1) the sou 
face of Wildcat Mountain which has me 
(20- to 40-percent) slopes at its base 
creasingly steeper (50- to 70-percen 
dients near the summit; (2) the nor 
of Wildcat Mountain which is large! 
or precipitous (50- to over 100-percent 
and has frequent rock outcrops; and 
drainages on the north slope of Bum 
Mountain and associated ridges whic 
steep (30 to 80 percent) but genera 



sites (Peck et al. 1964). However, recent 
studies indicate that . . these areas of ‘High 
Cascade’ rocks which have been mapped with¬ 
in the Western Cascade Province are not to 
be associated in time or in place of origin 
with High Cascade volcanism.” (Taylor 1968). 
Topographically the natural area is certainly 
consistent with the deeply eroded character 
of the western Cascades, and it lies several 
kilometers west of the recognized boundary 
(approximately the McKenzie River) between 
the western and high Cascades. 

The dominant rock type is andesite. Vol¬ 
canic tuffs, breccias, and possibly, intrusive 
plugs and dikes also occur in the area. Peck 
et al. (1964) have provided some data on the 
lithology and petrography of the volcanic 
bedrock. Residual materials are covered with 
aeolian deposits of volcanic ash except where 
the ash has been removed by erosion. The 
source and age of the ash deposits are un¬ 
known, but there are many possible vents in 
adjacent parts of the high Cascades (Taylor 
1968). 

The wet, cool climate of the natural area is 
typical of subalpine areas in the Cascade 
Range. Precipitation is heaviest during the 
winter months (November through March); 
only 4 to 5 percent occurs during the summer 
(June through August). About half of the 
precipitation occurs as snow and accumulates 
in winter snowpacks which reach maximum 
depths of 2 to 3 m. (70 to 120 in.) between 
February and March. The peak of snowmelt 
typically occurs in May and is completed by 
June or early July. There are no nearby cli¬ 
matic stations which provide useful climatic 
indices for the natural area. However, head¬ 
quarters of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers’ 
Willamette Basin Snow Laboratory was lo¬ 
cated in the pass between Squaw and Wildcat 
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Mean January temperature . . . 

Mean July temperature. 

Average annual precipitation . 
June through August 

precipitation. 

Snowfall (water equivalent) . . 


Since the mean elevation f 
study is 1,045 m. (3,430 ft.; 
lower on the natural area e 
higher; an isohyetal map 
4,065 mm. (150 to 160 in.) 
tation on the natural area 
of Engineers North Pad! 
The numerous data collecte 
Basin Snow Laboratory e 
“Snow Hydrology: Summ 
Snow Investigations'’ (U. 
Engineers North Pacific ] 
are on file at the division 
Oregon. 

Soils in the area are poor 
Podzolics. In some locatio 
discern any profile develc 
however, the surface 15 to 
of soil is a weakly expre 
comprised of dark brown, 
or sandy loam with weak 
structure. This soil materi 
as “fluffy” and is always 
density. Soil texture usual] 
ation throughout the pro 
increases with depth and < 
60 percent by volume at 4 
to 23.62 in.). Despite abun 
ments in the profile these s 
largely derived from aeoli 
canic ash. Forest floor thi< 
4 to 8 cm. (1.5 to 3 in.) t 
underlain by a very thin, 
horizon. 




5 WM-1. Areas of SAF cover types can 
marized as follows: 2 v * 

A fame Area 


acific Silver Fir-Hemlock 
(noble fir-dominated) 
acific Silver Fir-Hemlock 
(Pacific silver fir- 
dominated) 

fountain Hemlock-Sub- 
alpine Fir 

>ouglas-Fir-Western 

Hemlock 


209 ha. (517 acres) 
38 ha. ( 95 acres) 


22 ha. (55 acres) 
17 ha. (43 acres) 


are 117 ha. (289 acres) of nonforested 
within the natural area, which include 
cliffs, meadows of various types, and 
ields (fig. WM-2). Kiiehler (1964) types 
anted include Silver Fir-Douglas Fir 
(3) and Fir-Hemlock Forest (4). Most 
natural area lies within the Abies 
[is Zone; the Tsuga mertensiana Zone 
•esented at higher elevations (Franklin 
frness 1969). 

most important and nearly ubiquitous 
jecies in the natural area is noble fir. 
L30-year-old stands located in the south- 
n quarter and 300-year-old stands in 
stern third of the natural area provide 
:nt examples of this species. Pacific 
fir (Abies amabilis), Douglas-fir (Psau- 
'a menziesii), and mountain hemlock 
i mertensiana) are common associates, 
i silver fir is absent from the overstory 
le of the pure noble fir stands but is 
it everywhere as seedlings and saplings; 
;w stands at highest elevations Pacific 
fir and mountain hemlock are the only 
s present. Douglas-fir is most abundant 
drainage in section 22 and is nearly 
; at higher elevations. Some of the 130- 
ld stands contain residual 450-year-old 
as-fir specimens which survived the 
ction of the previous stand; young, 


generally subordinate in the crown canc 
dominant noble firs. 

Other tree species present within the 
ral area are western white pine (Finns t 
cola), Alaska-cedar (Chamaecyparis m 
tensis), and western hemlock (Tsuga h 
phylla). The pine is scattered througho 
area, but much of it is presently dead or 
from attacks by bark beetles and whiti 
blister rust. Alaska-cedar is generally 
on rocky habitats along the ridgetop 
around some meadow areas. Western 
lock is essentially confined to lower elevj 

Mensurational data have been col 
only from the younger forest stands 
natural area. Dominant noble fir in the' 
productive southwestern part of the n 
area average 75- to 100-cm. (30- to 
d.b.h. and 50 to 55 m. (160 to 180 ft 
Ring counts on roadside stumps indi 
range in age from 120 to 137 years; thes 
substantiate the age class recognized 
1960 inventory. Douglas-fir of the sar 
in these stands average 15 to 30 cm. (I 
in.) smaller in diameter and 2 to 5 m 
15 ft.) shorter than the dominant nob 
The scattered old-growth Douglas-fi 
commonly 125- to 150-cm. (50- to 
d.b.h. and about 450 years old. Doi 
Pacific silver fir and mountain hemlock 
growing on poorer sites average 30- to 
(12- to 24-in.) d.b.h. and 30 to 35 m. 
120 ft.) tall at 120 to 130 years. Trees 
in stands over 130 years of age are, of 
larger in size, given comparable site 
tions. Maximum diameters observed 
are 186.7 cm. (73.5 in.) at b.h. for n 
and 91.4 cm. (36.0 in.) b.h. for Pacifii 
fir. 

Based on size class distributions, 
sional trends apparently favor grad 
nlacement of most forest tree spei 


stands, Pacific silver fir commonly dominates 
both seedling and intermediate size classes 
(fig. WM-3). Pacific silver fir seedlings and 
saplings are also much more abundant than 
those of mountain hemlock in mixed stands 
of these species. In general, noble fir is failing 
to reproduce within closed forest stands; 
however, seedlings are abundant on the forest 
floor after a good seed year and may persist 
for several years before dying. Mountain 
hemlock and Douglas-fir also appear inef¬ 
fectual in reproducing themselves in forest 
stands. 

At least four major forest communities can 
be recognized within the natural area based 
on the limited sampling thus far: Abies pro - 
ceralClintonia uniflora , Abies proceralAch - 
lys triphylla, Tsuga inertensiana - Abies ama- 
bilis I Xerophyllu m tenax, and Abies amabilisl 
Vaccinium mem branaceum - Xerophyllu m 
tenax. 3 

The Abies pro ceralClintonia uniflora com¬ 
munity is found on productive, relatively 
mesic sites. It is characterized by a herb-rich 
understory which averages 40- to 45-percent 
canopy coverage; in some dense stands the 
coverage is much less (fig. WM-3). Typical 
species include Achlys triphylla, Anemone 
deltoidea, Chimaphila menziesii, C. umbel - 
lata , Clintonia uniflora , Cornus canadensis , 
Galium oreganum, Pyrola picta, P. secunda, 
Pteridium aquilinum, Rubus lasiococcus , 
Smilacina sessilifolia, Tiarella unifoliata , 
Viola glabella , and V. sempervirens. Cornus , 
Smilacina , and Clintonia usually have the 
highest coverage of herbaceous species. Vac¬ 
cinium membranaceum has high constancy, 
but its coverage is relatively low (1 to 15 
percent). 

Abies proceralAchlys triphylla communi¬ 
ties are found on somewhat poorer sites, e.g., 
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coverage. The herbaceous 
latively well developed an< 
Achlys triphylla , Pyrola s 
a qu U ni u m , S m ila chi a si 
oreganum , Viola glabella 
virens . The Achlys and 5 
have the highest herbaceoi 

The Tsuga mertensiai 
Xerophyllum tenax comm 
the poorest forested habit 
the shortest, coolest gro 
shallow soils. Only two sp¬ 
in the understory — X 
and Vacciniu m mcmbra) 
ceous Xerophyllum com 
with canopy coverage of 
(fig. WM-3)* 

A fourth forest comr 
amabilis/Vacciuiu m men 
phylluni tenax , is at leas 
resented in the natural are 
in character between the 
phyllum and the Abies/, 
significant coverage of Va< 
ceiun , Xerophyllum tenax 

There are also a vari 
communities in the Wile 
search Natural Area. Thes 
munities on logged and I 
(2) meadows of various ty 
munities, and (4) comn 
with rock outcrops and cl 
of areas clearcut and br 
1952 (in section 20) and 
21 and 28) were incorpora 
area. The serai communiti 
areas are typical of early : 
succession on forest hab: 
Ceanothus vein thins) don 
(more advanced) clearcut 
other. Natural regeneral 


organic soil has developed; it is rela- 
rare in the natural area, occurring most 
ntly adjacent to Sitka alder (Alnus 
:a) thickets. Typical dominants are Vera- 
viride, Senecio triangularis , and Valeri- 
itchensis. The Mesic Meadow type 
es habitats where moisture is typically 
ate until midsummer. Dominants are 
parviflorus, Pteridium aquUinum , and 
ckia occidentalis. There are many asso- 
herbaceous perennials, e.g., Erigeron 
?, Lupinus latifolius , Polygonum phy- 
tefolium , Cirsium centaurea , and FYc/a 
lana var. truncata, and occasional 
eral annuals, e.g., Gayophyturn humile . 
ype of meadow is probably the most 
ive within the natural area. In some 
ns, invasion of trees, especially noble 
taking place; in others, there is no 
ce for such successional changes, and 
jadow community appears stable. Sub- 
Xeric Meadows occur on sites with 
v, rocky soils where moisture becomes 
[ relatively early in the growing season, 
tentative species are Gilia aygreyata, 
\ytum diffusual var. parvijloru m, 
arpus imbricatus. Polygonum dong - 
Navarret ia di ra viral a , M ir roslnis 
Collinsia parrijlora , Ccrastiu m ar- 
and Rumex acctosrlla. 
sites adjacent to the meadows and 
steep, north-facing slopes on Wildcat 
ain, and talus associated with rock 
)s are occupied by shrub communities, 
lder is the typical dominant on wetter 
ites and steep north slopes forming 
hickets. Deep winter snow accumula- 
nd extensive snow creep cause strong 
of the 3- to 5-m.-( 10- to 16-ft.- ) 
er stems. In a nearby area, the occur- 
f these stands has been related to high 
ter tables d lie tY> 4 A npiivlu irnnmn/iiu; 


munities occupying relatively dry talus 
intergrade, in some cases, with Sitka 
communities which may be found on n 
portions of the same talus patch. Both 
of shrub communities appear to be 
community types as there is genera 
evidence of encroachment by tree specie 
The communities found on rock ou 
and cliffs have not been examined. The g 
present undoubtedly include many of 
listed by Hickman (1968) for the 0 
Ridge and Vertical Outcrop habitats 
nized in his floristic study of the w 
Cascades. The Outcrop Ridge habitat is 
on south- and west-facing slopes, wher< 
wasting of small fragments has prc 
small outcrops of barely exposed paren 
eroded parallel to the general slope 
area. Many species root in weathered 
or pockets of finer material, including 
phinium. menziesii var. pyramidale, < 
leja hispida , Pen&temon procerus var. b 
an thus , Sedum stenopetalum and S. dive 
Enophyllum lanatum, Arctostaphylc 
vadcusis, Comandra umbellata , Lom 
martindalei, Sanicula graveolens, Erio& 
compositum , Juniperus communis , Er\ 
fohosus var. con finis, Arenaria capillar 
a mericana, Erysimum. asperum , and Ph 
lictcrophylla. Species such as Saxifraga 
dual is var. vespertina and Penstemon 
cola are typical of the exposed Vertica 
crop habitat. 

Mammals believed to utilize the n 
area as residents or transients are lis 
table WM-2. 

The only specialized habitats kno^ 
occur on the natural area, which ha^ 
already been mentioned, are the live s 
and streamside areas. 


dense tree regeneration. Sheep grazing 
5 frequent in mountain meadows in this 
t of the Cascade Range into the 1930’s, 
has undoubtedly influenced the character 
the various meadows found within the 
;ural area. 

dost human disturbance is along the south- 
i margin of the area although it is con- 
ered minor; this area will probably also 
the focus of any future problems. Two 
all areas (fig. WM-1) totalling about 4 ha. 

I acres) were clearcut prior to natural area 
ablishment. Some mortality (mostly wind¬ 
ow) is associated with the margins of these 
arcuts and of Forest Road 147, particularly 
mediately northwest of the Wildcat-Bunch- 
ass Mountain saddle. Some damage from 
ad construction (sidecast dirt and rock) 
so occurred in this area. 

Natural disturbances appear to be minor 
thin the natural area since the bulk of the 
inds were established ISO years or more 
o. The scattering of younger stands sug- 
sts some minor wildfires have occurred in 
e last 50 years. Dwarf mistletoe is present 
noble fir in at least some of the area, and 
ere also appear to be small scattered pockets 
root rot. 

ESEARCH 

A number of research projects are already 
progress at Wildcat Mountain Research 
atural Area: 

1. Cone production by noble fir has been 
►served annually since 1961 (Franklin 1968) 
id that by mountain hemlock and Pacific 
Iver fir since 1967. 5 This study will continue 
itil at least 1972. 

2. Total amount and quality of annual 
ledfall has been under study since 1968, and 
ds research will continue until at least 


silver fir stand at about 1,430 m. (4 
the north slope of Bunchgrass Moi 
WM-3). 

3. Vegetation-soil plots (10) ] 
taken within the natural area as 
study of the forest communities 
environmental relationships in i. 
western Cascades of Oregon. Thes< 
incorporated into the resulting clas 

4. Numerous collections of soil 
been made within the natural area 
Service and Oregon State Univ< 
cologists. 8 

5. Stem analyses of noble fir and 
species have been made on spec 
immediately adjacent to the nat 
Both the least and most products 
represented in these samples. T1 
presently being analyzed (I)eMars 
and Bell 1970; Herman and DeM 

This natural area is considered 
to the H. J. Andrews Elxperimen 
located 8 km. (5 miles) southwest, 
additional representation of higl 
true fir forest. The possibility exis 
comparable forest areas on the ex] 
forest for work involving destructiv 
or manipulation and using the na 
as a control site. 

The H. J. Andrews Experimen 
(including Wildcat Mountain Res< 
ural Area) is also an intensive 
for the U.S. International Biolo 
gram’s Coniferous Forest Biome 1 
Ecosystems project. Two plots 1: 
in this ecosystem research are Iocj 
natural area. 9 One plot is locatec 
noble fir-Douglas-fir stand in the soi 
corner of the natural area and t\ 
•located in a mountain hemlock-Pa 
fir stand on the north slope of E 


^in At present, soil and air tempera- 
plant moisture stress, foliage nutrient 
[ and phenology are being monitored 
3 ’ e pi 0 ts. Many additional studies are 
d for 1972 and 1973. Small mammal 
tions are also under study within the 
ain hemlock-Pacific silver fir stand. 

natural area provides a number of 
[ research opportunities besides those 
le in connection with already active 
eh projects. These include research on: 
s two small watersheds which occupy 
.stern half of the area; (2) subalpine 
, 0 f varying age, composition, and pro- 
ity, including some of pure noble fir; 
mntain meadows typical of those found 

western Cascades; and (4) succession 
all, recently cutover tracts incorporated 
i the natural area. 


/V»Mr O HCKIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Special maps applicable to the natura 
are: Topography —15' Echo Mountain, 
gon quadrangle, scale 1:62,500, issued 1 
U.S. Geological Survey in 1955; and 
—Reconnaissance Geologic Map and Se 
of the Western Cascade RangelOregon, 
of Latitude 43° N., scale 1:250,000 
et al. 1964), Geologic Map of the Centra 
of the High Cascade Range, Oregon 
iams 1957), and Geologic Map of Oregon 
of the 121st Meridian, scale 1:500,000 
1961). Either the District Ranger (Me] 
Bridge Ranger District) or Forest Sup* 
(Willamette National Forest, Eugene 
gon) can provide details on the most 
aerial photo coverage and forest type 
for the area. 
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1970. Techniques and problems of stem 
analysis of old-growth conifers in 
the Oregon-Washington Cascade 
Range. In J. Harry, G. Smith, and 
John Worrall (eds.), Tree-ring analy¬ 
sis with special reference to north¬ 
west America, p. 74-77, illus. Univ. 
Brit. Columbia Fac. For. Bull. 7. 
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1968. Disjunction and endemism in the 
flora of the central western Cas¬ 
cades of Oregon: an historical and 
ecological approach to plant distri¬ 
butions. 335 p., illus. (Ph.D. thesis, 
on file at Univ. Oreg., Eugene.) 
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1968. Roadside geology San 
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est Service 

Major species' 

sntory type 2 

:over 

: 1 
; 1 
[ 1 
[2 
[3 
[3 

13 

1 4 

NF,DF 

MH, PSF 

PSF, MH 

NF 

PSF 

PSF, MH 

MH, PSF 

NF 

NF 

14 

14 

14 

14 

1 4 

NF, DF 

NF, DF 

NF, PSF 

NF, PSF, MH 
PSF, MH, NF 

4 

4 

DF, NF 

DF, NF, WH 


)TAL 


SAF 

Age 


type 

class 4 



Years 

Ha. 

226 

10 

4.0 

205 

30 

4.0 

226 

20 

4.0 

226 

30 

4.0 

226 

70 

2.0 

226 

120 

12.2 

205 

140 

18.2 

226 

70 

4.0 

226 

120 

8.1 

226 

120 

72.9 

226 

300 

48.6 

226 

300 

36.4 

226 

350 

28.4 

226 

350 

20.2 

226 

120 

4.0 

230 

180 

16.2 



287.6 


'Based on 1960 inventory of the Willamette Na- 
onal Forest. 

2 Alphabetical symbols refer to iorest type: I^M, 


Area 



HCftcarcn l\ati 


Scientific name 

Nci'iro trieh a s yi b bsi 
Scapanns orarias 
Scapanni s* townsendi 
Sores bendirii 
Sores pal ns tris 
Sores trowhridpii 
Sores ray runs 
Eptesiens fnsens 
Lasionyctcris noefirayons 
La s i arn s b it real is 
La si a ras ci n ere as 
Myo t i s ca l if or a i cn s 
Myotis e rot is 
My at i s l ac [fay a s 
Myotis thy so nodes 
Myotis rolaas 
Myotis ya man oasis 
Pie cot ns townsendi 
Lepns a merican its 
Ochotona prineeps 
Aplodontia rnfa 
Arborimns albipes 
Arborimns lonyieandns 
Cl eth n o n o m ys rail fora i cos 
Erethizon dorsatnm 
Eat ami as a m oen as 
Eat am i a s t o wasc ndi 
Glaacomys sabriaas 
Microtns lonyicandns 
Mi crot ns orcyoni 
Microtns richardsoai 
Microt us townsendi 
Neotoma cinerea 
Peromyscns manienlatns 
Phenacomys intermedins 
Tamiasci liras donylasi 
Thomoneys mazama 
Zapns tnnotatns 
Canis lat runs 
Canis lupus 
Fehs concolor 
Gala luse as 
Lynx rufus 
Mart c s a men can a 
Martes pennanti 
Mustela emu uea 
MllStela /*»•/>' 


< ‘ommon name 

shrew mole 
coast mole 
Townsend mole 
marsh shrew 
northern watershre 
Trowbridge shrew 
wandering shrew 
hi^ brown hat 
silver-haired hat 

red hat 
hoary bat 
( 'aiifornia myotis 
IoriK’-eared myotis 
littU* brown myotis 
fringed myotis 
lon&'de^vd myotis 
Yuma myotis 
I ownsend bij^-eared 
snows hot* hare 
pika 

mountain beaver 
white-looted vole 
red t ree vole 
( 'aiifornia red-backet 
porrupi ne 

yellow-pine ehipmunl 
Townseml chipmunk 
nort hern flying stjuin 
lone;-tailed vole 
t )r(*y;on or creepi ne* vt 
Richardson vole 
Townsend vole 
bushy-tailt*d wood rat- 
deer mouse 
heat her vole 
chickaree 

Mazama pocket tfophe 
Pacific jumping mouse 
coyote 
wolf 

mount ain lion or coujl*‘< 

wolverine 

bobcat. 

mart(*n 

fisher 

short-tailed weasel or 
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NOBLE FIR-DOMINATED FOREST WITH PACIFIC SILVER FIR 

NOBLE FIR DOMINATED FOREST WITH DOUGLAS-FIR 
MIXED FOREST OF PACIFIC SILVER FIR AND MOUNTAIN HEMLOCK 
MIXED FOREST OF DOUGLAS-FIR AND NOBLE FIR 
ROCKY AREAS 


K3SJES 


MOIST MEADOWS AND BRUSHFIELDS 














Figure WM-3 .—Forest communities of Wildcat Mountain Ri 
search Natural Area. Upper left: Community of Tsuc, 
mertensiana-Abies amabilis/Xerophyllum tenax ; the at 
proximately 130-year-old trees average 30- to 60-cn 
(12- to 24-in.) d.b.h. Upper right: Nearly pure stand c 
noble fir growing along Wildcat Mountain trail; the: 
approximately 130-year-old trees average 75-cm. (30-in 
d.b.h. and 45 m. (150 ft.) tall. Lower left: Older stan 
(approximately 180 years) of noble fir showing abut 
dant seedlings and saplings of Pacific silver fir, tf 
probable climax species. Lower right: Collecting coi 
tents of seedtrap in stand of mountain hemlock an 
Pacific silver fir as part of long-term study of tree see< 
ing habits on the natural area. 








lesearch Natural Areas in urtgun k»«n»h B wu- 
idebook for Scientists and Educators. 1972. 
c Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
md, Oregon. 


WILLAMETTE 
lODPLAIN RESEARCH 
NATURAL AREA 1 

rassland and Oregon ash forest on 
et bottom lands in Oregon’s Willa- 
ette Valley. 

Willamette Floodplain Research Na- 
^rea provides an excellent example of 
issland-forest community mosaic found 
; valley-bottom habitats or flood plains 
tern Oregon’s Willamette Valley. Orig- 
established on December 27, 1966, to 
lify unplowed, near-natural grasslands, 
since been relocated and enlarged to 
e typical flood plain forests of Oregon 
'raxinm latifoli a). The 97-ha. (2.‘>9-acre) 
is located in Benton (’ounty, Oregon, 
administered by the William L. Finley 
lal Wildlife Refuge (Route 2, Box 208, 
lis, Oregon), Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
r ildlife. It occupies portions of section 
13 S., R. 5 W., Willamette meridian, 
26' N. latitude and 123 18' W. longi- 
ig.WP-1). 

ESS AND 
OMMODATIONS 

natural area is located about lf> km. 
les) south of Corvallis, a short distance 
>f U.S. Highway 00W. A graveled all- 
sr road provides access to within a few 
ed feet of the west, boundary; from 


ground. Commercial accommodation 
available in Corvallis; there are no 
campgrounds within the Refuge. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The Willamette Floodplain Research 
ral Area is located on essentially fla 
ography typical of the floor of the Wills 
Valley. Elevation ranges from about 
88 m. (270 to 290 ft.). Gentle swale 
ridges, which are most easily disting 
on aerial photographs, provide the or 
lief. Muddy Creek, a small, turbid, me 
ing, valley-bottom stream, flows throw 
center of the area. 

The natural area is located on valley 1 
alluvium consisting of unconsolidate 
sands and gravels (Vokes, Myers, and I 
1934). These alluvial materials belon 
group known as the Willamette silts, 
are believed to be of the Wisconsin ag 
to a Recent group. Piper (1942) pi 
additional details on these materials. 

The natural area is located in westei 
gon, an area of mild, moist climate. Ho 
it is within the Willamette Valley, w] 
located between the Coast and Cascade R 
and is, therefore, subject to the son 
warmer and drier climate typical of ii 
western Oregon valleys. The sumirn 
period is especially pronounced. Repr< 
live climatic data from the Corvallis v 
station, which is about 16 km. (10 
north, are as follows (U.S. Weather 1 
1 . 


iries found in the natural area are the Dayton 
id Woodburn silt loams and Waldo silty 
ay loams; the approximate percentage of 
le area in each series is 65, 20, and 15 per- 
;nt, respectively. The grasslands occupy a 
losaic of Dayton and Woodburn silt loams, 
he forested areas are mainly found on the 
•ayton series (80 percent), with some Waldo 
eries along the western boundary. The rela- 
lonships of several of these soils to geomor- 
hic surfaces have been described by Balster 
nd Parsons (1968). The Dayton series has 
een classified as a Planosol and Typic Alba- 
ualf by the old and new soil classifications, 
espectively. It consists of a shallow, poorly 
Irained silt loam over clay developed in water- 
ieposited silts over older underlying mater- 
als. A typical horizon sequence is as follows 
the plow layer (Ap) is, of course, absent in 
he natural area): Dark grayish brown Ap 
rom 0 to 20 cm.; Grayish silty clay loam A2 
rom 20 to 38 cm.; and Dark grayish clayey 
IB2t from 38 to 83 cm. Detailed studies have 
shown that the boundaries between the A2, 
32, and C horizons represent depositional 
liscontinuities (Parsons and Balster 1967). 
rhe Woodburn silt loam can be classified 
is a Brunizem or Aqualtic Argixeroll. The 
rery deep moderately well-drained silt loam 
surface soil and silty clay loam subsoil is 
leveloped in silty alluvial deposits. A typical 
horizon sequence is as follows (the plow layer 
(Ap) is absent in the natural area): Very dark 
grayish brown Ap from 0 to 20 cm.; Dark 
brown A3 from 20 to 40 cm.; Dark brown B1 
from 40 to 60 cm.; and a dark brown silty 
clay loam B2t from 60 to 120 cm. 

BIOTA 

The natural area is almost evenly divided 

npTxxrPO'n rrrooelnn/1 J mi ■> 


Dyrness (1969). 

The grasslands found on the 
Floodplain Research Natural A] 
bably as natural as any remainin 
wet bottom land habitat anyw 
Willamette Valley. These commi 
rich mixture of native and introd 
and of grasses, grasslike plants 
Typical dominants include Care 
leporina, Alopecurus geniculatus 
sia caespitosa, and Horde inn brae) 
Forbs commonly encountered incl 
(ja integrifolia, Lomatium brads) 
lea millefolium , Ranunculus art 
Veronica scutellata , Poteutilla g\ 
satis versicolor, Sidalcia nelsone 
trifid urn , and Hypericum perfor 
species known to occur include Sid 
stris, Geranium dissectum , G. mo 
parr (flora, Cardamiue oligospern 
spp., Cerastiu m glomerate m, Phn 
lata, Luzula comosu, Curt's lai 
unilateralis, Rumes acetosclla, I 
vestris , Trifolium duhium, Minim 
Sisyri uch i u m a ngnstifol i u m, Ju u< 
J. bufouius, Prom us com mu tati 
vesca. Geranium orcgnnu m, Orth 
pidus r and Kpilobiu m glandu 
champsia danthonioides and P 
figuratus are common dominants 
microsites. 

Some shrub and tree species an 
scattered through the natural i\ 
ash, Rosa nut kuna. Spiraea dou< 
fusca , Crataegus douglasii , and , 
alnifolia are among the more con 
photographs (Fig. WP-1) reveal t 
and shrubs are not uniformly dist 
the grassland; instead they appes 
est on convex topography or 
Woody plants appear to be exb 


r little descriptive work has as yet been 
[ out on the forest stands. Oregon ash is 
vjor dominant but Oregon white oak 
us garryamt) becomes a codominant or 
mt in the stands located west of Muddy 
(fig. WP-2). The Oregon ash stands 
msiderably in age and in density and 
ition of understory. Some* of the denser 
stands have essentially no ground vege- 
All of the lowland forest is, of course, 
to flooding by the overflow of Muddy 
very winter. 

mals which are believed to occur on 
lamette Floodplain Research Natural 
3 residents or transients are listed in 
T-l. The western pond turtle U'lrm- 
irmorata) is found in Muddy (’reek, 
f different bird species may be enroun- 
/ithin the natural area; a complete 
it of the birds for tin* Refuge is avail- 
Refuge Headquarters. Among those 
ting the natural area itself are all of 
ter fowl which periodically feed on 
ch as the* dusty ( anada goose ( Ilnuita 
is i .s* var. occidentalism for which tin* 
refuge was establislied, marsh hawk 
cyan cus), short-eared owl [Asia flam- 
red-tailed hawk (Itntm ja maid //sis), 
5£gcd hawk (llutii} latjopos), western 
larks (St a nu lla iHylicta), golden- 
i sparrows (Ziumt nchia atricapilla }, 

^ shrike* (Ijt/uus iscnhitnr), ring- 
pheasant (Phasic aits culch teas), ('ali- 
|uail (Lophort i/.r calijni'mcns), and 
e (Cohmis n r( ft na/i ns ). I atrge numhe*rs 
rds (Anas jilat y rhiy a (dins ) are eneoun- 
)ng Muddy ('reek at certain times of 


>RYOF DISTURBANCE 


the southwestern corner of the natural ai 
<m abandoned field which is gradually ui 
going colonization by native plants; the 
was abandoned some time prior to 1964. 


RESEARCH 

The only research conducted thus fa 
the Willamette Floodplain Research Nai 
area is by undergraduate students in ecc 
and wildlife from Oregon State Univer 
the Refuge Manager can provide details. 

I hi 1 natural area is a uniquely vali 
research site. It is one of only two sciei 
reserves which includes stands of Oregor 
and provides the only protected examp 
serninatural, unplowed Willamette V; 
grassland. Among the many opportunitie 
research include studies of: (1) successi 
processes, particularly in connection witt 
burning program planned for a portio 
the natural area; (2) variation in commu 
composition in relation to microtopogrc 
(swale vs. ridge); (2) the role of various ir 
•bicod plant species; (4) long-term change 
t ho forest.-grassland boundary; and (5) aqu 
and semiaqualic organisms associated wi 
meandering valley stream. 


MAPS AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

There are no special maps of sufficient 
tail to he of value. Aerial photographs ta 
in June 1970 are available from the Agri 
t ural Stabilization and Conservation Sen 
Benton County ASC Committee, P.0, i 
1027, Corvallis, Oregon. The photo provid 
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Tentative list oi mammais lor wmamette Floodplain Research Natura 


Scientific* name 

Did cl p h is ntarsn pi a l is 
X< • tiro t rich 1t s (/i h hs i 
Sea paints t a tense ndi 
Sores rap runs 
Ant raz tuts pall id its 
K p tcs icits ft t setts 
Ltisionpctens nocticapons 
La si a nts Intend is 
La si ants cine eras 
M pat is cal ifor /tints 
M pot is c rot is 
Mpot is l it cifit pits 
Mpotis tIt psa >ttalcs 
M pot is col a its 
Mpot is pttma nt'ns is 
Herat its toicnsc ntli 
Spl rilapns latch nta ni 
Spl ri la pits ft arid a na s 
Data alias toirnsendi 
Mir rat as ett nicandas 
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M paettst or cap pas 
Xcat a nut fit set pcs 
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/ hra ai psens nut me a! at as 
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Mt phi tis att pint is 
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l ruepnn ei n * r<att rpe n t ens 
l rr.nr am e n ea n a r. 

I nlper. fat nt 

Otlnt • nit nr, h. ad n in hia nns 


Common name 

opossum 
shrew mole 
Townsend mole 
wandering shrew 
pallid bat 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
red bat 
hoary bat 

California myotis 
long-eared myotis 
little brown myotis 
fringed myotis 
long-legged myotis 
Yuma myotis 
Townsend big-eared bat 
brush rabbit 
eastern cottontail 
Townsend chipmunk 
gray-tailed vole 
Townsend vole 
nutria 

dusky-footed wood rat 

muskrat 

deer mouse 

(’aliiornia ground squirrel 
giant pocket gopher 
coyote 
bobcat 

striped skunk 

short-tailed weasel or erm 

raccoon 

gray fox 

black bear 

red fox 

black-tailed deer 









Figure WP-2.— Natural features of Willamette Floodplai 
search Natural Area. Upper left: Typical view of N 
Creek showing streamside forest dominated by 0 
ash. Upper right: Grassland and Oregon white 
dominated stand in southeastern corner of the n 
area; note the mistletoe in the oak trees. Lowei 
Portion of grassland which has been lightly invad 
shrubs and trees; invading Crataegus (background) 
patch of Spiraea (center) are visible. Lower right: 
land area dominated by Deschampsia caesf. 
Alopecurus genicuiatus, and Carex spp. 
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WIND RIVER 
ESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 

ld-growth I)ouglas-fir - western 
emlock stands growing in a valley 
i the southern Washington Cascade 
ange. 

Wind River Research Natural Area 
tablished on March 28, I'l.Ti, f ( , ,.xem 
ieold-growth Dmtglas-iir i /'. < h iln! :'u I/O 
mi) - western hetnloek r/'.m/u h, t, 
i forests which originally covered mam- 
in western Washington's Cascade 
The 478-ha. i 1.180 aerei tract is In 
n Skamania County. Washingti.it, and 
inisteied b\ tin* W ind Ri\er Ranger 
t (Carson. Washingt.ini. < ;ift',tj-«i I’m 
itional Forest. It is aim ;i part of the 
liver Experimental Fon-.-.t, a l.dsu ha, 
-acre) .area maintained h\ tin- I’antie 
’e.st, Forest and Range K>.[leriment 
for rese.-m-h and di-nnui tratnm .,f 
mienf techniijiu-s m the I n.iipla hr 
I.S. Forest Service Uml,. The tract 
portions of section r,, m,_ al)l | 

t N., I., i l 1 .,. Willamette meridian 
it-1). Rnundarie: are ha .-d <m h-eal 
ions except for the . oiith.-rn houndan 
>n 20 which is i)ii ni, * ;;ni} , {1( , r |j, {j j- 

t.o I lout ( r<M*h. I nal u ra 1 ai‘t*a 

•lf> -Id' N. latitude ami 121 Os \\\ 
e. 


wav 8 RM °° 1Umbia River (U.S. ■ 

a\ 8.,0), (.arson, and the Wind River v 

n" 17“« H*: e8 f^ 8hway80andF ^ 

I’iveri’ ( '™! ock Ran S er Station ( 
. Ri !" Ker Htrict) - Just west of the rt 
• statmn t l urn Forest Road N417 v 
crosses the southwestern corner of the na 

(hg 1 WH U I; ! " km - (2 mUes) from the st 

hg. V\ R-1). i he eastern edge of the na 

<ue;i can he reached and is crossed by F 

Road N100, a low standard road which 

";; r . ,h F(>rost R °ad N417 about 0.? 
i .-> mile) west of the ranger station. 

A trad crosses section 20 and follow; 
nnr ' , , mi of action 21, connecting 
'■• s( Iu,;t(is N '»17 and N400 and provi 
•“■'•ess to t he southern half of the natural; 
In- northern half is probably easiest to r 
• , ' rnss ; l-,,,ni t ry travel from Forest Road 
whu-h climbs t he eastern slopes of Trout C 
ltd] just west of the natural area bounc 
Idle nearest commercial accommodal 
are in Stevenson, about 24 km. (15 m 
away. However, there are several impr 
lorest camps in adjacent portions of the V 
River valley. 


ENVIRONMENT 

I he natural area occupies gently sloping 
undulating topography on the lower slope 
the W ind River valley and Trout Creek E 
an extinct shield volcano (fig. WR-1). Top 
raphy is somewhat steelier in the northwest-. 


)0 ft.) 

bedrock in the natural area consists al- 
3 t entirely of olivine basalts of Pleistocene - 
lent age (Wise 1970). These materials are 
•t of the flows which originated on Trout 
iek Hill. Wise (1970) has provided some 
rological information on these basalts. 
>ut Creek Hill is surmounted by two cin- 
cones, and bedrock in the natural area 
rarely encountered due to various surface 
)osits. Most of these, if not all, are com- 
sed of volcanic ejecta of unknown sources, 
e lower slopes of Bunker Hill, at the 
;reme eastern edge of the natural area, are 
tupied by Eocene to Oligocene andesitic 
rhyodacitic pyroclastic rocks belonging to 
i Ohanapecosh Formation (Wise 1970). 

A. cool, moist climate prevails. Precipita- 
n is seasonal, peaking during winter months 
d reaching lowest levels during the summer, 
mmer drought periods of 2 months’ dura- 
n have been recorded (Steele 1952). Much 
the winter precipitation occurs as snow, 
d at least some snow cover typically blan- 
ts the natural area during most of the 
nter. The following climatic data are for 
e Hemlock Ranger Station located about 
km. (2 miles) southeast of the natural area 
d are probably quite representative of con- 
tions there (Wind River Station in U.S. 
eather Bureau 1965); additional climatic 
/ta are summarized by Steele (1952): 

ean annual temperature . 8.7°C. (47.8°F.) 

ean January temperature . 0.0°C. (32.0°F.) 

ean July temperature.17.5°C. (63.5°F.) 

ean January minimum 

temperature .~3.7°C. (25.3°F.) 

ean July maximum temperature . . 26.9°C. (80.5°F.) 
verage annual precipitation .. .2,528 mm. (99.51 in.) 
me through August 

precipitation . 119 mm. (4.67 in.) 

verage annual snowfall . 233 cm. (91.7 in.) 


Bruns Acides great soil group, 
profile located in flat topography in t' 
part of the natural area is as follows 


01 

4 to 3 cm. 

Undecompoi 
matter; pH 

02 

3 to 0 cm. 

Mainly dec< 
recognizabb 
matter; pH 

A1 

0 to 25 cm. 

Dark brown 
y loam; grs 
ture; abum 
tions; pH 5. 

A3 

25 to 50 

Brown sh 
loam; wej 
subangular 
ture; abum 
tions; pH 5. 

B21 

50 to 74 cm. 

Dark yello 
sandy loan 
medium 
blocky str 
6.3. 

IIB22 

74 to 81 cm. 

Strong brc 
lowish hr 
loam; mai 
ture; comr 
sized, weal 
pumice; pH 

IIIB23 

81 to 132 cm. 

Dark yello 
loam; stron 
angular b 
ture; comm 
weathered, 
pumice; pH 

IIIB24 

132 to 170 cm. 

Yellowish 
sand; we; 
subangular 
ture; oec; 
verely-wea' 
el-sized pur 
ingly ves 
depth; pH ( 

IIIB3 

170 to 190 cm. 4- 

Dark gra 
loamy sar 
common, s 
thered, 
pumice; al 
dish browr 








neral, sous uecuua- 

re podzolic from east to the west, and 
wer to higher elevations withm the 


onvenience all 478 ha. (U80 acres) of 
ir al area can be classified as SA b cover 
;0 Douglas-Fir - Wostern Hemlock 
T ’ 0 f American Foresters Idol), and 
(1964) Type 2, Cedar - Hemlock - 
s Fir Forest. Localized areas could 
y be typed as SAF type 224, Western 
•k Some of the swampier ground on 
tern edge of the natural area has sub- 
1 amounts of western redeedar t / "'.I" 

) and there is some acreage ot open 
mi marsh. The natural area is located 

the heterophil^* 1 nin 

[ Dyrness (1969). However, it contains 
rising number of subalpine or montane 
amahilis Zone) elements, considering 
v elevation it occupies; e.g.. an aimn- 
of Pacific silver fir i.l/ms nmnIni ml. 
>nal noble fir (.4 him pro,; no, and the 
Zhytidiopxix rohnntn. This may he par- 
due to valley microclimatic influences, 
it of the natural area is occupied by 
jar-old forest stands hut there are some 
areas of younger age classes Hie;. UK 11. 
notable is the approximately 7" year old 
as-fir stand located south of Forest Road 
in section 20. This stand dates from the 
Yacolt Burn. Two small areas along 
irtheastern boundary of the natural area 
accidentally logged when the adjacent, 
private, forest lands were cut .>•) to no 
ago; they are now occupied by a second- 
th Douglas-fir stand. 

je species found within the natural aiea 


story position. Western redeedar is most c 
moil in the eastern extremity of the nat 
area. 

St and growth and mortality in the nat 
area have been studied since 1947 (table' 
1). Site productivity is only moderate, 
an average Douglas-fir site index of 130 (s 
class III) indicating Douglas-fir domir 
should average 40 m. (130 ft.) in heigl 
the index age of 100 years. The 350-yea 
stand contains a total stand volume of 
cu. m. per ha. (96,880 bd. ft. per acre) a 
making considerable annual growth de 
its advanced age (table WR-1). Most c 
growth is offset by mortality in the Doi 
fir and western white pine, however. A; 
domic of Douglas-fir bark beetles (De? 
Imni .s p.svm/ohsm/tte), which climaxed d 
1 «»r> 1 to 1953, and windthrow (fig. WR-2' 
boon t he chief causes of mortality in Do 
lir. Mountain pine beetles ( Dendroi 
niniiticolac) and white pine blister rust 
iKirliinu ri hi cola) have practically elim 
the western white pine. Some westerr 
look have been lost to windthrow and 
mistletoe [Accentliohimn canepy lopodu 
frrt ions. 

Forest stands in the natural area ai 
grossing toward a climax of western h< 
and Pacific silver fir, a process accelen 
heavy mortality in the Douglas-fir ove 
Alt hough Pacific silver fir is below its i 
olovat ional range as a climax species f 
part <>f the Cascade Range, it is repro 
throughout most of the natural area, li 
stands Pacific silver fir seedlings ands 
are as abundant as, or more so than, t 
western hemlock. The growth and m< 
data (table WR-1) further illustrate th< 
of stand succession with heavy losses o 
las-tir and western white pine from tl 


b layer is typified by Berberis nervosa , 
nnium parvifolium, Gaultheria shallon , 
nnium membranaceum , Rubus ursinus , 
in local areas, Rhododendron macro - 
Hum. Conspicuous herbs include Clin - 
a uniflora f Achlys triphylla, Pteridiujn 
ilinum, Xerophyllum tenax, Linnaea bor- 
s , Trillium ovatum, Anemone deltoidea, 
maphila umbellata , and C. menziesii. 
or mosses are Eurhynchium oreganum , 
vptothedum megaptilum , and Rhytidiop- 
robusta. Moister habitats have greater 
srage of herbaceous species and less fertile 
Irier habitats greater amounts of ericads, 
h as Gaultheria shallon and Xerophyllum 
xx. Two stands sampled during a study 
orest communities in the southern Wash- 
ton Cascade Range were assigned to an 
\es amabilisIGaultheria shallon Associa- 
1 (Franklin 1966); at least a part of the 
a could be characterized by a Tsuga hetero - 
lllalAcer circinatum - Berberis nervosa 
sociation. 

dammals believed to utilize the natural 
a as residents or transients are listed in 
ole WR-2. Some minor hunting of larger 
ne animals occurs within the natural area. 
5helford (1963) observed that ants ( Formica 
a melanotica) were the commonest insects 
animal paths. Tenebrionid beetles ( Iph - 
nus serratus) and tiger beetle larvae were 
o in evidence. He also collected western 
ids ( Bufo boreas) and tailed frogs (Asca- 
us truei) from the natural area, 
rhere are no permanent streams within the 
tural area. The ponds and swamps at the 
>t of Bunker Hill provide the major areas 
aquatic and semiaquatic habitat (fig. WR-2). 

I STORY OF DISTURBANCE 


doned right-of-way can be located < 
difficulty. Recent logging on the s< 
of the natural area will undoubte 
some influence, possibly resulting in 
windthrow within adjacent portioi 
natural area. 

Natural disturbances appear to 
typical of overmature conifer fores 
region, i.e., losses to windthrow an 
pathogens mentioned earlier. Exce] 
small area burned in 1902, there is nc 
for wildfires within the natural ar< 
the last 200 to 300 years. 

RESEARCH 

Wind River Research Natural A 
long history of research. Many of 
ecological studies of Douglas-fir wei 
out here by Leo A. Isaac and his j 
(e.g., Isaac 1940, 1943). Included w< 
vations on natural seedfall, seed stor 
forest floor, seed germination und 
timber, phenology, and moisture c 
the forest floor. The screens used 1 
seed stored in the forest floor in It 
1940) were located during a recon 
of the area in 1969 (fig. WR-2). 

The long-term study of tree gr 
mortality established in 1947 and 
lier (Steele and Worthington IS 
1961) is continuing. This study uti 
four 0.08-ha. (1/5-acre) growth \ 
hundred and eight 0.40-ha. (1-acre) 
plots, and twenty-seven 0.0016-ha. 0 
ground vegetation plots systematica 
over the natural area. A remeasure 
completed in 1971 and provides 2' 
record. 

Numerous observations have b 
within the natural area by visiting 


rf which is similar in forest type and 
iment. The possibility exists of using 
parts of the experimental forest for 
involving destructive sampling or 
ilation and using the natural area as 
site. 

5 AND AERIAL 
rOGRAPHS 

ial maps applicable t<> the natural area 
ipographif — la' Wind Jiiver, Wash- 
quadrangle, scab* 1: bLi.hnn, issued by 
3. Geological Suru'Y in 1*C»7; and 

— Geologic Map uf Woc}u tupnn t 
:500,000 (Hunttiny; et al. ItHlli, and 
C Map and St rtiuns if tin Witui Rin r 
{kamania Cun of //, W'n/h nnjftui, scab* 


oi. equals 


can provide details „» the mok r “S 
aii'ii!' “" d ,orest *W maps fo, 

Oipira I.r a topographic map (scale i 
in 11 ill. isjuals 1 mile, 50- or 10-foot con 
m enalsl l.ir the Trout Creek Division ol 
,, '" ,l km ‘ r Experimental Forest, Inclu, 
, * laturai urea » are on file at the Pa 
Northwest Forest and Range Experir 
Station, ortland, Oregon. This map 
prepared by Forest Service personnel in 1 
Records of a cruise of the area, ar 
Muy generalized type map based upon it 
also on file then*. 
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Table WR-2. — Tentative list of mammals for Wind River Research Natural Ar 


tivora 


iptera 


morph a 
ntia 


ivora 


idactyla 


Scientific name 

Neurotrichus gibbsi 
Scapanus or anus 
Sorex obscimis 
Sorex trowbridgii 
Sorex vagrans 
Eptesicus fnsciis 
Lasionycteiis noctivagans 
Lasiunts dnereus 
Myotis californicns 
Myotis evotis 
My otis lucifugus 
Myotis volans 
Myotis yumanensis 
Plecotus towns endi 
Lepns americanus 
Aplodontia rufa 
Castor canadensis 
Cletkrio?iomys gapperi 
Erethizon dors at urn 
Eutamias toivnsendi 
Glaucomys sabrinus 
Microt us longicau das 
Microtus oregoni 
Neotoma cmerea 
Peromyscus maniculatus 
Tayniasciurns douglasi 
Thomoynys talpoides 
Zapus pyinceps 
Canis l at ray is 
Felis concolor 
Lynx rufus 
May'tes americana 
Mephitis mephitis 
Mustela ermmea 
Mustelafreyiata 
Spilogale putoriiis 
Ursus amei'icanus 
Cey'vus canadensis 
Odocoileus h. columbianus 


Common name 

shrew mole 
coast mole 
dusky shrew 
Trowbridge shrew 
wandering shrew 
big brown bat 
silver-haired bat 
hoary bat 
California myotis 
long-eared myotis 
little brown myotis 
long-legged myotis 
Yuma myotis 
Townsend big-eared bat 
snowshoe hare 
mountain beaver 
beaver 

Capper red-backed vole 
porcupine 

Townsend chipmunk 
northern flying squirrel 
long-tailed vole 
Oregon or creeping vole 
bushy-tailed wood rat 
deer mouse 
chickaree 

northern pocket gopher 
western jumping mouse 
coyote 

mountain lion or cougar 

bobcat 

marten 

striped skunk 

short-tailed weasel or err 

long-tailed weasel 

spotted skunk or civet cai 

black bear 

wapiti or elk 

black-tailed deer 


LEGEND 


BOUNDARY, WIND RIVER RESE 
NATURAL AREA 

SECTION LINE 
TRAIL 
ROAD 
STREAM 

SECOND GROWTH 
DOUGLAS-FIR 40-70 YEARS 0 

OLD GROWTH FOREST 



1 < 





^-Features of the Wind River Research 
Area. A: Windthrown old-growth Douglas-fir 
tial and continuing mortality of Douglas-fir' 

tx , U V° mSeCtS ' d ' Sease ' and wind. B: C 
ypical old-growth Douglas-fir trees. C: Pacifi 

°ne of severa! conspicuous subordinate tree 
within the natural area. D: Fine stand of ok 
Douglas-firs along Forest Road IM400. 




Figure 1/1/ R-2.— Features of the Wind River Researc 
Area (continued). E: Screened frames used by 
in his 1928 study of tree seed storage in the fo 
F: Mixed stand of Douglas-fir and western 
showing typical understory dominants vine r 
Berberis nervosa ; note the Pacific silver fir sap 
center of the picture. G: Swampy area at th 
Bunker Hill which was probably created, at lea 
by beaver activity; the dead trees are mostl' 
redcedar. H: Small pond, marsh, and swamp a 
of Bunker Hill at the eastern edge of the natur; 







Federal Research Natural Areas in Oregon and Washington— 
A Guidebook for Scientists and Educators. 1972. 

Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Portland, Oregon. 


WOLF CREEK 
RESEARCH NATURAL 
AREA 1 


excellent during summer and often 
the winter due to limited snow acc 
Public accommodations are avail; 
throp. 


Bitterbrush - bunchgrass communi¬ 
ties on granitic soils located along 
the lower east slope of the northern 
Washington Cascade Range. 

The Wolf Creek Research Natural Area 
was established February 1969 as an example 
if the bitterbrush (Purshia tridentata) - 
bunchgrass vegetation which occurs on gran¬ 
itic soils at low elevations on the east slope of 
the Washington Cascades. This vegetation type 
is important as winter range for big game 
animals. The 61-ha. (150-acre) tract is located 
in Okanogan County, Washington, and is 
administered by the Winthrop Ranger Dis- 
:rict (Winthrop, Washington), Okanogan Na- 
;ional Forest. It is rectangular in shape; the 
^ast, north, and west edges are partly fenced 
and follow surveyed section lines and its south 
idge borders Wolf Creek (fig. WW-1). It is 
ocated in the Nl/2 of section 1, T. 34 N., 
X. 20 E., Willamette meridian, at 48°30' N. 
atitude and 120° 15' W. longitude. 

ACCESS AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

A blacktop and gravel road terminates 
ipproximately 0.4 km. (0.25 mile) from the 


ENVIRONMENT 

The Wolf Creek Research Nati 
located in steep rolling foothills of 
Range. It ranges in elevation fror 
m. (2,600 to 3,200 ft.). Topogrj 
from gentle and rolling to steep; 
ridgetop at the north boundary 
slopes adjacent to Wolf Creek aloi 
boundary are a series of small be] 
direction is southerly. Most of the] 
are granite or granodiorite with 
mentary types at lower elevations 

A largely continental climate pr 
precipitation occurs as snow duri 
cloudy winters. Summers are m 
precipitation, and largely cloud! 
3 months of drought are commc 
data from Winthrop, located in a' 
(5 miles) to the southeast, are as f 
Weather Bureau 1965): 


Mean annual temperature.7 

Mean January temperature.-7 

Mean July temperature.20 

Mean January minimum 

temperature .-13.1° 

Mean July maximum temperature . .30 

Average annual precipitation.368 

June through August 

precipitation . 58 









Estimated areas by major community types 
are: 


Name 


A rva 


Purshia tridentat a! Agropyron 
inerme - Festnca idahoensis 32 ha. (80 acres) 
Finns ponder os alPurshia triden- 
tatalFestuca idahoensis 16 ha. (40 acres) 

Pinus ponderosa - Pseudotsugu 
7nenziesii(Symphoricarpos alhusj 
Agropyron inerme 8 ha. (20 acres) 


The Purshia!Agropyron - Festnca community 
type could probably be assigned to Kuchler’s 
(1964) Type 55, Sagebrush Steppe. The 
Pinus!Purshia!Agropyron community type 
is assignable to SAF cover type 237, Interior 
Ponderosa Pine (Society of American F oresters 
1954), and Kuchler’s Type 10, Ponderosa 
Shrub Forest. Pinus - PseudotsugalSymphori- 
carpos!Agropyron communities could be as¬ 
signed to SAF forest cover type 214, Ponderosa 
Pine - Larch -Douglas-Fir, and Kuchler’s Type 
12, Douglas Fir Forest. The area falls within 
a forested zone but is largely devoid of trees 
due to soil factors and slope aspect. 

The Purshia tridentatalAgropyron inerme - 
Festuca idahoensis stands are characteristi¬ 
cally dominated by beardless bluebunch 
wheatgrass ( Agropyron inerme) and bitter¬ 
brush with some Idaho fescue ( Festuca idaho¬ 
ensis), Balsam orhiza sigittata , Sandberg blue- 
grass ( Poasandbergii ), and very scattered pon¬ 
derosa pine {Pinus ponderosa) (fig. WW-2). 
This community type occurs from reasonably 
level benches to steep southerly slopes, some 
of which exceed 100 percent. The type can be 
related to either the Purshia!Festnca or Par - 
shialAgropyron types described by Dauben- 
mire (1970). 

The Pinus ponderosa!Purshia tridentatal 
Festuca idahoensis community is a very open 

■f T TV\ /"V n ^ ~ 1 i K J AlW 


The forest community oi 
and Douglas-fir (Pseudotsuyi 
reasonably representative o 
plant community potentials 
stands have overstories do 
derosa pine, but tree repnx 
Douglas-fir. Ground vegetati 
by Symphoricarpos a!has ai 
bunch wheatgrass. Numeroi 
are fire-scarred at their base 
basal areas (20.5 sq. m. per Y 
acre) and slow diameter gre 
gest limited forest growth p< 

The area is important 1 
mule deer {Odocoiletts he mi 
they move off the tract suffic 
spring to prevent grazing d; 
Other mammals believed to \ 
residents or transients ar 
WW-1. 

HISTORY OF DISTUR 

Fire scars on pondenn 
ground fires periodically bur 
to initiation of fire control \ 
Lack of dominant old-growt 
area further suggests all poi 
have burned at some time, 
volume is present on the* gn 
fire so one should assume* it 1 

The Wolf Creek Researc 
has been used as livestock i 
1900, primarily for cattle*. II 
occurred in the late 1930\s 
and caused a change* of ve$ 
tion. However, in 1948, initi 
ing season was changed to 
time native forage has driec 
it is low in livestock palati 
damaged by light use. Pr< 


>gging will be allowed, and timber harvest 
n adjacent lands should have no impact on 
ie bitterbrush - wheatgrass communities. 

ESEARCH 

No research is known to be in progress on 
le Wolf Creek Research Natural Area. The 
rea provides interesting opportunities to 
;udy: (1) effects of winter-game use on pal at- 
o\e shrub-bunchgrass vegetation; and (2) 
iomass productivity in relation to soils and 
ipography in three closely related and inter- 
rading plant communities developed under 
single macroclimate. 

\APS AND AERIAL 
HOTOGRAPHS 

No special topographic or geologic maps 
*e available for the natural area which are 
ifficiently detailed to be useful. Either the 
istrict Ranger (Winthrop Ranger District) 

* Forest Supervisor (Okanogan National 
orest, Okanogan, Washington) can provide 
itails on the most recent aerial photo cover- 
^e of the area. 
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Order 

Insectivora 


Ohiroptera 


Lagomorpha 


Rodentia 


Carnivora 


Scientific name 


Common nar 


Sores ciKerens 
Sores obscurus 
Sores pal nutria 
Sores vagrans 
Antrozous pallidas 
Ept esi cus f uncus 
La si any ct eris nodi vagans 
Let si ants borealis 
Lasi ants cine mis 
My of i s ca l ifo rn icu s 
Myotis evotis 
Myotis Incifugns 
My otis thysanodes 
Myotis volans 
Myotis yumanensis 
Pie cot ns townsendi 
Lepus am erica nits 
Lepu s ca l ifo mi cits 
Lepus townsendi 
Oehotona princeps 
Sylvilagits nnttalli 
Ca star ca n ade n s is 
Cleth rion omys gapjieri 
Erethizon dors a turn 
Et 1 1. am i as a mo cans 
Eutamias townsendi 
Glanc o m ys s a b ri n a s 
Mar mot a flu vi ventris 
Microtus longicandus 
Microtus montanns 
Microtus oregoni 
Micro tits ri ch a rds o n i 
Neotom a ci nerca 
Pe rogn a t h us pa rrit s 
Peromys c us m a n i cal a t us 
Phe naco m ys i n t e rm edius 
Spermopkilus soturatus 
Ta mi as ci a rus d o u gl a s i 
Thoniomys talpoides 
Zapus princeps 
Zapus trinotatiis 
Cards latrans 
Fehs concolor 
Gulo luscns 
Lynx canadensis 
Lynx rufus 


Masked shre 
dusky shrew 
northern wat 
wandering si 
pallid bat 
Mg brown ha 
silver-haired 
red bat. 
hoary bat 
California mj 
long-eared m 
little brown r: 
fringed myoti 
long-legged n; 
Yuma myotis 
Townsend big 
snowshoc bar 
black-tailed ji 
white-tailed jj 
pika 

mountain cott 
heaver 

Capper red-ha 
porcupine 
yellow-pine ch 
Townsend chij 
northern flyin* 
yellow-bellied 
long-taib*<l vol 
mountain vole 
( )regon or c ret* 
Richardson v<>] 
busliy-t ailed w 
Croat Basin po 
deer mouse 
heat her vole 
< ’ascad(*s mant 
chickaree 
northern pocke' 
western jumpir 
Pacific jumping 
coyote 

mountain lion o 
wolverine 
Canadian lynx 



BOUNDARY, WOLF CREEK RESEARCH NATURAL AREA 
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ROADS 




Figure WW-2.— Communities of Wolf Creek Res 
Area. Upper left: Community of bitterbri 
less bluebunch wheatgrass with occasior 
pine and forbs growing on a bench. Uppe 
munity dominated by beardless bluebunc 
with some bitterbrush and occasional pc 
growing on steep south slope. Lower lef 
derosa pine/bitterbrush/Idaho fescue com 
ing on an upper slope bench. Lower rig 
derosa pine-Douglas-fir community growi 
soil and steep slopes probably represent 
zonal forest community. 
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APPENDIX I 

Examples of Federal Agency Regulatic 
Governing Establishment and Use of 
Research Natural Areas 


Section 251.23 of Title 36, Code of 
Federal Regulations, which provides 
the authority for establishment of 
Research Natural Areas and other 
experimental areas on National For¬ 
est lands, reads as follows: 

The Chief of the Forest Service shall estab¬ 
lish and permanently record a series of areas 
on National Forest land to be known as experi¬ 
mental forests or experimental ranges, suffi¬ 
cient in number and size to provide ade¬ 
quately for the research necessary to serve as 
a basis for the management of forest and 
range land in each forest region. Also, when 
appropriate, the Chief shall establish a series 
of research natural areas, sufficient in number 
and size to illustrate adequately or typify for 
research or educational purposes, the impor¬ 
tant forest and range types in each forest 
region, as well as other plant communities 
that have special or unique characteristics of 
scientific interest and importance. Research 
Natural Areas will be retained in a virgin or 
unmodified condition except where mea¬ 
sures are required to maintain a plant com¬ 
munity which the area is intended to repre- 


Section 4063, as of February, 
follows: 

POLICY 

The Forest Service will c< 
other public agencies and sue 
professional organizations as 
Conservancy, Society of Ameri< 
Society for Range Management 
cal Society of America, to establ 
tain an adequate number and 
search natural areas. The use < 
vice research natural areas by sci 
and outside the Forest Service 
certain educational purposes ii 

Research natural areas shouli 
many as possible of the major, n 
types or other plant communiti 
fled condition. Other forest or 
tions that have special or uniq 
istics of scientific or educational 
as outliers of grass or timber 
bog associations, or unusual coj 
flora may also be set aside. To wh 
is feasible, animal life also shou 
in unmodified condition. 


SlBILl I Y 

and establishment of research 
is on National Forest land may be 
:her in the research or National 
>urce management organization, 
rvisors and research proj ect leaders 
ible for proposing establishment, 
rangers for protection. The scien- 
lucational uses made of natural 
>rest Service and other scientists 
ly be a research responsibility. 


natural areas should be large 
provide essentially unmodified 
n their interior portions — usually 
res. Exceptions to the usual mini- 
) acres should be limited to truly 
j cases. Seldom can tracts smaller 
res be expected to maintain essen- 
>dified conditions unless they are 
r scenic or other areas that are 
in relatively unmodified condi- 

rioN AND 
EMENT 

ih natural area must be protected 
vities which directly or indirectly 
Dgical processes if the area is to be 
observation and research on plant 
succession, habitat requirements 
insect and fungus depredations, 
riology, phenology, and related 
. Logging activities and uncon- 
;ing by domestic livestock are not 
The criterion for management of 
tural areas is for protection against 
ncroachments. 


Ulii A V** U/i. i 11111 

posting may be needed to protect the area 

FENCES 

Research natural area boundaries neei 
not be fenced unless necessary for protectioi 
against livestock or excessive human use. 

PUBLICITY 

Publicity is generally limited to professiona 
groups at either national, State, or universit; 
levels and mainly to inform scientists an 
educators of the location, vegetation types 
and administering agency in order to mak 
the fullest proper use of the research natura 
areas. Other publicity should be avoided. 

PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENTS 

Generally speaking no physical improve 
ments such as roads, trails, fences, or building 
should be permitted within a research nature 
area. Temporary facilities needed for researcl 
such as instrument shelters, may be installe 
with the approval of the Station Directoi 
Except as essential to fire protection of adjoir 
ing lands, no buildings, roads, or trails shoul 
be permitted at or on the boundaries of 
research natural area. 

PROTECTION 

Fires within a research natural area shoul 
be extinguished as quickly as possible, but n 
cleanup, fire hazard reduction, or reforest* 
tion should be undertaken. 

No control of insects or disease should l 
instituted unless the infestation or infectio 
threatens adjacent forests or will drasticall 
alter the natural ecological processes withir 
for example, white pine blister rust. Insec 
or disease-killed trees are a part of the natur* 


irATIOKI 


yeu ^ -* , 

^aten serious impairment of research 
ttional value. Hunting, fishing, and 
r should be prohibited only if the 
of game, fish, and furbearers is likely 
a scale sufficient to affect the biotic 
dties. 

ITIFIC AND 
ATIONAL USE 

i’orest Service encourages use of re- 
latural areas by responsible scientists 
cators. Generally the educational use 
be at the upper classman or graduate 
level. Research on natural areas will 
itially nondestructive in nature. Stud- 
require timber felling, seedbed modifi- 
or extensive soil excavation should be 
i the experimental forests and ranges, 
ar areas. 

use of the fragile character of most 
hnatural areas,cooperativeagi eements 
rm ally be prepared between the Forest 
and non-Forest Service scientists out- 
briefly the mechanics of field research 
e limitations thereto. Forest Service 
sts should cooperate in the research 
?er possible in order to derive the 
• benefit from the work. 


-— - ‘ ^klMkl ^ | 

Station Directors may authorize such n 
agement practices as are necessary to pres 
some representation of the vegetation 
which the natural area was created origin 
including Ribes eradication in white 
types, control of excessive animal populat 
or prescribed burning or grazing to mair 
a grass community. Only tried and rel 
techniques will be used, and then only w 
the vegetative type would otherwise be 
without management. The criterion he 
that the management must provide a c 
approximation of the vegetation and the 
cesses governing the vegetation than wou 
possible without management. If doubt e 
about the need for vegetation manageme 
the reliability of the techniques, then no 
should be done. Where management 
tices are necessary a portion of natural 
should be kept untreated as a “green cl 


MINERAL ENTRY 

Research natural areas should be with 
from mineral entry. 


APPENDIX II 

Index to Research Natural Areas 
By Forest Cover and Vegetation Types 

[i Natural Amts described in this truitit*!«>«»k art* indexed here according to 
r and vegetation typos described by tin* Society of American Foresters (1954) << 
%4), respectively. The area.- are coded here according to the listing providec 
l on the back cover of this report. 

Type name Area in winch type exists 

Mountain Hemlock 

Trait fit tm rf i nr Mint 1 

Kngelmann Spruce 
Pit'* (I t Ii(/i / /fOF r h .* f 

Red Fir *^ ( • i»P 

,-\htt ih aaf tf sticn 

Whilebark Fine 

Pttt n r a / far a a /'. 

Interior 1 Mights Fir 

p;u mint rutfti n>t (> • 

White Fir 
!m t’ntn t >i 1 > i~ 

Larch • Imwglas Fir 
lJinx nrritlt utility P n o/» 

(irand Fir • Larch Houma l* :r <>H.PK 

Ahit :■ (framin' •- l.nru n»r a, , 

Pst 'll tint S a (fa m t u \ ft " - 

Ponderosa Pine - Larch - lMie!a> Fir 
Pi Hits fmmlt i'u.'d - Par*, t n't' a t • V 


AL. PI 


Subalpine r ir bn , 1 1 L, ()U, W M 

t'V'. o V ,e 

Subalpine Fir HL 

lb*. e , . >t e ryr 


i;p, ML, ML ML, PH, RC, W 





224 


225 

226 
!27 
:28 

:29 

30 

31 

32 

23 


14 


27 

!8 


=3 


4 

5 


^ *--~ 

Picea si tchens is 


TVV 


Western Hemlock 
Ts h ga hetcroph i/lla 

Sitka Spruce - Western Hemlock 
Picea sitchnisis - Tsut/a hctcropfijjlla 

Pacific Silver Fir - Hemlock 
Abies ama bills - Tsiu/a spp. 

Western Redeedar- Western Hemlock 
Thuja plicate - Tsuyu hetcraphijlla 

Western Redeedar 
Thuja plicala 

Pacific Douglas-Fir 
Pisea (I of s a tja ni t ■ h .:ies i i 


Sr,’ HA ’ HI ’ LC ’ NC ’ NF > Q 

W R 

DP, HI, LC,NC, QU 
BR, BU, HA, LA, NF, SR,!/ 
LA, LC, NF, QU 
CF 

BA, CF, JC,WH,WR 


I.)ouglas-Fir - Western Hemlock 

Pscudot sit pa mtnzicsii - Tsupa hctcrophi/lla 

Port-Orford Cedar - I)ouglas-Fir 
Cltaniaccifpuris la/rsonitnia - Psnidtdsupa 
mcn;:icsii 


BA, CF, CH, LC, NF, QU, T 
WM, WR 

BP, CO, PO 


Redwood 

Snptaia semjicrrircu. s- 

Oregon Whitt* Oak 
Quercus (/a rri/a no 

Oak - Madrono 

Quercus - A rbutus men:.it sii 


WH 

MA, ML, PI 
AS, PO 


BJ, CC, GM, LO, ME, MI, 01 
PN, PR, TP, WW 

GM, HR, LO, OD 

o*osa Pine - Sugar Pine - Fir AC, AS, BP, PR 

Pi mis poetic rose - p, lam he rt ia no - Abies spp. 

Pacific Pondorosa Pint* - Douglas-Fir AS 

Pi mis ponderosa - Pscudotsu(fa inenziesii 

Pacific Ponderosa Pine AS 


Interior Ponderosa Pint* 
Piims ponderosa 

Western Juniper 
J a m perns occidental is 


■ 1 ■ ’ H!,.ir,.\T iQl 

I1A - 1 •■■-‘■H.ro.Li 
1 w H, \VR 

■ ;i: ill ■ ha, LA.L 

l: U M 

,:i: - H! , (iL.LA.N 

V, M 

'* A.', lip, PR 

I i 


< . i;.M, L< 
Mi.. 1 Mi. i'N, it 
\ . i: f:, M K, M 


m m:. it., i' 

M iik.i.u.ult 

MS'. 1.A, I,i", ,\L- 



K-34 

iviontaiie i tu 

Arctostaphylos - Castanopsis - Ceavothus 

AG, AS, BP 

K-38 

Great Basin Sagebrush 

Art etui si a 

LO, RH 

K-40 

Saltbush - Greasewood 

Atriple.v - Sarcobutu.s 

RH 

K-49 

Tule Marshes 

Scirpus - Ti/pha 

PN, TP 

K-50 

Fescue - Wheatgrass 

Festuca - Ay ropy ran 

TP 

K-51 

Wheatgrass - Bluegrass 

Agropyron - Pou 

PB, RC, RH, TP 

K-52 

Alpine Meadows and Barren 

Agrostis, Carr.r, Fast uni, Pan 

BU, LA, NF, OR 

K-55 

Sagebrush Steppe 

Artemisia - Ayropyron 

ME, RH, WW 
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APPENDIX III 

ndex to Research Natural Areas by Tree 
And Important Range Plant Species 

i Natural Areas described in this guidebook are indexed here according to specie 
selected important range plants present there. The areas are coded here accordin 
ngs provided in table 1 and on the back cover of this report. Plants are arrange 
illy by scientific name. A species, when present in small quantities, may be indexes 
arch Natural Area but not appear in the text writeup; indexing is based on fiel 
tier documentation in such cases. 



Area in which type exists 

bills 
er fir 

BA, BR, BU, CF, GL, HA, HI, LA, LC, NF, OR, Qt 
SR, WM, WR 

olor 

AC, AS, BP, GM, OR, PR 

dis 

CC, CO, MA, ME, MI, ML, OD, OR, PB, PE, PI, 

PO, RC 

carpa 

fir 

AC,BU, GL, OR, WM 

nifica var. skastensis 
fir 

AC, BP, GL 

era 

BR, BU, OR, SR, WM, WR 

mtiim 

e 

AC, AS, BA, BR, BU, CF, CH, CO, HA, HI, JC, LA, 
LC, MY, NF, OR, PE, PO, QU, TW, WM, WR 

um 

iaple 

BB, BP 

ophyllum 

inlo 

AC, AS, CF, CH, HI, JC, LA, LC, MA, MY, PI, PC 


sinuata 

alder 

A(’» HU. CL, LA, NF, OR, WM 

us menzicsii 
c madrone 

AC, AS, CO, MA, PO 

staphylos patula 1 
manzanita 

AC, HP, CM, MI, PR 

staphylos riseida 
-leaved manzanita 

AS 

lisia arbttsrnln 
agebrush 

CM 

risia ritjidu 
agebrush 

ML, RH 

risia tridentata 
.gebrush 

CM, HR, LO, RH 

is t veto runt 
grass brome 

CC, ML, PH, PN, RH, TP 

a (J vast is rnhesrens 
rass 

HR, CC. ML, OI), PR, PR, PN, TP 

(jvyvri 

jdge 

RB, CC, ML. ML, OI), PH, TP 

rossii 
;edge 

IU. CM, MI, PR 

a ops is rfi rifsnph pi la 
n chinkapin 

AC. AS, HP, (’ll, CO, PO, WH 

tints velat itins 
)rush ccanot hus 

AC, AS. BP.ec, MI, PK, PR, WM 

‘0 rflits lx t n Uadi r 
eaf mountain main >gany 

AS 

‘(U'pns led if id inti 
af mountain mahogany 

('C, CM 


ICC ris III iry.nn ill I/ll 


HP, CO. PO 


Mia 

ifolia 

sa 

Se 

cidentalis 

per 

tata 

*rass 

ntalis 

:h 

lecurrens 

,ar 

densifl,orus 

lannii 

spruce 

nsis 

ulis 

ine 

tata 

ne 

rfa 

ine 

rtiana 

cola 
te pine 

rosa 

ine 

gii 


MA, MY, PO, WP 
RH 

CC, GM, HR, LO, OD 

CC, HR, PN, TP 

BB, ME, MI, ML, OD, PE, RC 

AC, AS, BP, MI, MY, PE 

CO, PO, WH 

GL 

DP, HI, JC, LA, LC, NC, QU, TW 
BU 

BP, WH 

BB, BJ, GL, PR, SR 

AC, AS, BP, CO, PO, PR 

AC, BA, BP, CF, GL, OR, PO, RC, WM, WR 

AC, AS, BB, BJ, CC, GM, LO, ME, MI, ML, OD, PB, 
PE, PN, PR, RC, TP, WW 

CC, GM, ME. ML. PR. PN. RH TP WW 


HI, JC, LC, MA, ME, MI, ML,MY,NC,NF, OD 0 
PH, PE. PI, PC, QU, RC, SR, TW, WH, WM WP 
WR.WW 


BJ, CM, HR, LO, MI, ML, PR,WW 


BP, PO 


AC, AS, M A, ML, MY,PI,WP 


AS 


BP 


WH 


B.J, HR. LO, ME, MI, PR 


BJ, Ml, ML, PN, PR 


AC, AS, BA, BP, CP, CO, LC, MA, NF, PO, RCM 
WR 

B A. C K . H A, H I, -H ’, LA, LC, MY, NF, PO, QU, 1 

AC, BA. HR. BU, CK, CO, DP, HA, HI, JC, LA, I 
NC, NK. OR. PO, QU, SR, TW, WH, WM, WR 

AC. BR. BC, CL, LA, NF.OR.SR.WM 



APPENDIX IV 

Index to Research Natural Areas 
by Species of Mammals 

t Natural Areas described in this guidebook are indexed here according to th< 
aammals which are believed to utilize the tracts either as residents or transients, 
the general absence of field collections and observations, assignments of mammals 
1 Natural Areas should be considered tentative. The areas are coded here according 
lgs provided in table 1 and on the back cover of this report. Mammals are groupec 
id arranged alphabetically by scientific name within the orders. 

species Area in which type exists 

a: 

narsupialis MA, NC, PI, WP 


: hoyi BB 

3W 

us gibbsi AC, AS, BP, BR, BU, CF, CH, CO, DP, GL, HA, HI, 

2 JC, LA, LC, MA, ME, ML, MY, NC, NF, OR, PE 

PI, PO, QU, SR, TW, WH, WM, WP, WR 

atimanus AS, BJ, BP, GM 

ed mole 


)mrius 


oivnsendi 

mole 

lirii 

3W 


BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO, DP, GL, HA, HI, JC, LA, 
LC, MA, ME, MI, ML, MY, NC, NF, OD, OR, PB 
PE, PI, PO, QU, RC, SR, TW, WH, WM, WR 


AC, BP, BR, BU, DP, HA, JC, LA, LC, MA, MY, NC 
NF, PE, PI, QU, TW, WM, WP 

AC, BP, BR, CF, CH, CO, DP, GL, HA, HI, JC, LA 
LC, ML, NC, NF, OR, PE, PO, QU, TW, WH, WM 

BB, BU, LA, LC, ME, NF, WW 


reus 


AC, AS, HP, BE, BU, CF, CH, CO, GL, HA, HI, J< 
LA, LC, MA, ME, MI, ML, MY, NC, NF, OR, PE, 
PI, PO.tlll.SK.TW, WH,WM,WR 


AC. AS. BH. BJ, BP, BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, DP, G 
<LM. HA, HI, HR, JC, LA, LC, MA, ME, MI, I 
NC. NF.OD.OR, PB, PE, PI, PN, PO, PR,QU, 
EC. EH. SE.TP.TW, WH, WM, WP, WR, WW 

NC 


AC, AS, B.I, BP, CC, CH, CO, GL, GM, HR, MA, 
ME, MV. NC.OI), PB, PI, PO, WH, WP, WW 

AC. AS, BB, BJ. BP, BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO, I 
CL. CM, HA, HI, HE, JC, LA, LC, MA, ME, MI, 
ML, MY, NC. NF, Ol>, OR, PB, PE, PI, PN, PO, 
PR.gr. EC. Eli, SE, TP, TW, WH, WM, WP, 
WE. WW 

AC. AS, BB. BJ, BP, BE, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO, I 
CL,CM. HA. HI, HE, JC, LA, LC, MA, ME, MI, 
M I., M V. NC. N F, 01), OR, PB, PE, PI, PN, PO, 
PE, qU. EC. Eli, SE, TP, TW, WH, WM,WP, 
WE. WW 

AC, AS. BJ, BP. BE, (’ll, CO, GL, GM, HA, HR, 
MA. ME, ML MY. NC, OR, PE, PI, PO, PR, 
WM, WP, WW 

AC. AS. BB. BJ. BP, BE, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO 
Cl CM HA, HI, HE, JC, LA, LC, MA, ME, MI 
ML. MY. NC, N F, 01), OR, PB, PE, PI, PN, PO 
PE. ql'. EC. EH, SE, TP.TW, WH,WM,WP, 
WE. WW 


lyotis 


-gus 
my otis 


atus 

myotis 

nodes 

tis 

s 

myotis 


nensis 


hesperus 

strel 

nsendi 
g-eared bat 


,siliensis 

e-tailed bat 


l: 


AC, AS, BB, BJ, BP, BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO, DP, 
GL, GM, HA, HI, HR, JC, LA, LC, MA, ME, MI, 
MY, NC, NF, OD, OR, PB, PE, PI, PO, PR, QU, 
RC, RH, SR, TW, WH, WM, WP, WR, WW 

LC, NF 


AC, AS, BB, BJ, BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO, DP, GL, 
GM, HA, HI, HR, JC, LA, LC, MA, ME, MI, ML, 
MY, NC, NF, OD, OR, PB, PE, PI, PN, PO, PR, 
QU, RC, RH, SR, TP, TW, WH, WM, WP, WR, 

WW 

CC, HR, OD, PB, PN, RC, TP 


AC, AS, BJ, BP, BR, CC, CH, CO, GL, GM, HR, 
MA, ME, MI, MY, NC, OD, OR, PB, PE, PI, PO, 
PR, RC, WH, WM, WP, WW 

AC, AS, BJ, BP, BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO, DP, GL, 
GM, HA, HI, HR, JC, LA, LC, MA, ME, MI, MY, 
NC, NF, OD, OR, PB, PE, PI, PO, PR, QU, RC, 

RH, SR, TW, WH, WM, WP, WR, WW 

AC, AS, BB, BJ, BP, BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO, 

DP, GL, GM, HA, HI, HR, JC, LA, LC, MA, ME, 
MI, MY, NC, NF, OD, OR, PB, PE, PI, PN, PO, 

PR, QU, RC, RH, SR, TP, TW, WH, WM, WP, 

WR, WW 

CC, HR, OD, PB, PN.TP 


AC, AS, BJ, BP, BR, CC, CF, CH, CO, DP, GL, GM, 
HA, HI, HR, JC, LA, LC, MA, ME, MI, ML, MY, 
NC, NF, OD, OR, PB, PE, PI, PN, PO, PR, QU, 

RC, RH, SR, TP, TW, WH, WM, WP, WR, WW 

AS, WH 


canus 

,re 


AC, AS, BB, BP, BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO, DP, GL, 
HA, HI, JC, LA, LC, ME, MI, ML, NC, NF, OD, 


rabbit 

gus nut tall i 
tin cottontail 


BB. BJ, GM, HR, ME, PB, PN, PR,RC,TP, WW 


bia: 

mtia rufa 
ain beaver 

m us (tli)ijus 
•footed vole 

[mux louf/iuaudus 
ee vole 

* canadrnsi: s 

r 

iononnju califnniirus 
rnia red-backed vole 

no-nonujs <inpi>* rt 
*r red-backed vole 

lomys fin'raidn hi 
nann kangaroo rat 

lonnji s' nrdi 
;angaroo rat 

lizon dursat u hi 
ipine 

mias nmnnms 

w-pine chipmunk 


inias minimus 
t chipmunk 

mtias ru finuidiis 
tailed chipmunk 

unias toirusnidi 


AO, AS, BP, HR, BU, CF, GH, CO, DP, GL, HA, I 
.KM,A, LG, ML, MY, NC, NF, OR,PE, PO, QU, 
SR.TW, WH, WM,WR 

BIG GH, GO, NG, PO, WH, WM 

At \ BP, BR, GH, GO, GL, MA, NC, OR, PE, PO, 
WH. WM 

nr re. ck. cu.co, dp,gl,ha,hi,jc,la,l 

MV, NK.OD, PE, PO, PR,QU,RC,TW,WR ,W 

AC. HP, HU, (’ll. CO, GL, MI, ML, MY, NC, 
PE. PO. WH. WM 

PH. HE. (V, OK. DP, HA, HI, JC, LA, LC, ME, 
ol), PH, QU, RC, SR,TW, WR, WW 


HR 


AC. AS. HR, 
CM. HR, ME 
PN. P<», PR. 


H.j, HP, HR, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO, 
; MI, ML, NC, NF, OD, OR, PB,P 
R(:, SR, TP, WH, WM, WR, WW 


AC. AS, HP., H.J, HP, BR, BU, CC, GL, GM, HI, 
ME, ML ML. NK.OD, OR, PB, PE, PN, PR, R< 


'Pi> WM WW 


HR. RH 


HP. 


a« up HR. BU. CF, CH, CO, DP, GL, 


abnnus 

ing squirrel 


•tatus 


GL, GM, HA, HI, JC, LA, LC, MA, ME, MI, ML, 
MY, NC, NF, OR, PB, PE, PI, PN, PO, PR, QU, 
RC, SR, TP, TW, WH, WM, WR, WW 

GM, HR, RH 


ligata 

rot 

,viventris 

ed marmot 

[■ifornicus 

ole 

nicaudus 

vole 

igicaudus 

vole 


ontanus 

ole 

egoni 

reeping vole 


nnsylvanicus 

e 

diardsoni 

vole 

wnsendi 

ole 

■oypus 


BU, NF 


BB, CC, HR, ML, OD, PN, TP, WW 


AS 


MA, PI, WP 


AC, BB, BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, DP, GL, HA, HI, 
HR, JC, LA, LC, ME, MI, ML, NC, NF, OD, OR, 
PB, PE, PN, PO, PR, QU, RC, SR, TP, TW, WH, 
WM, WR, WW 

CC, GM, HR, ME, OD, PB, PN, PR, RC, TP, WW 


AC, BP, BR, BU, CF, CH, CO, DP, GL, HA, HI, 
JC, LA, LC, MA, ME, MI, ML, MY, NC, NF, OR, 
PE, PI, PO, QU, SR, TW, WH, WM, WR, WW 

BB, PN, TP 


AC, BR, BU, CC, GL, LA, LC, NF, OD, OR, PB, 
RC, WM, WW 

AC, BP, BR, CH, DP, GL, HA, JC, LC, MA, MY, 
OR, PE, PI, PO, QU, TW, WH, WM, WP 

WP 


i erea 

i wood rat 


AC, BB, BJ, BP, BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, DP, GL, GM, 
HA, HI, HR, JC, LA, LC, ME, MI, ML, NC, NF, 

OD, OR, PB, PE, PN, PO, PR, QU, RC, SR, TP, 
TW,WM, WR, WW 


<acomys intermedins 
her vole 

irodontomys -megalotis 
;ern harvest mouse 

rus griseus 
tern gray squirrel 

•mophilus beecheyi 
fornia ground squirrel 

•mophilus beldmgi 
ling ground squirrel 

'•mophilus colum bidiius 
imbian ground squirrel 

mophilus kit orali s 
ltled ground squirrel 

r mophilus saturut us 

cades mantled ground squirre 

wmophilus toicuseudi 
vnsend ground squirrel 

irmophilus icashnif/toui 
,shington ground squirrel 

laptomys borealis 
rthern bog vole 

miasciuru s do a <j la s i 
ickaree 


miasciurus h adson ic as 
d squirrel 

omomys battue. 

Hey pocket gopher 

omomys bulb warns 

rmf or 


WR, WW 

AC, BR, BU, CC, GL, HI, LA, MI, NF, OD, OR 
PB, PE, RC, SR, WM, WW 

HR, PN, RH, TP 

AS, BJ, GM, MA, ME, MI, ML, MY, PE, PI, F 

AS, CH, HR, MA, PI, PO, WH, WP 

BJ, CC, HR, OD 

BB, CC, PB, PN, RC, TP 

AC, AS, BB, BJ, BP, CC, GL, GM, MI, ML, 01 
PB, PE, PR, RC 

BU, LA, ME, SR, WW 

1 

HR, ME, RH 


NF 


AC, AS, BJ, BP, BR, BU, CF, CH, CO, DP, C 
(1M, HA, HI, JC, LA, LC, MA, ME, MI, ML, 
NC, NF, OD, OR, PE, PI, PO, PR, QU, SR, 1 
WH, WM, WR, WW 

BB, CC, PB, PN, RC, TP 


AS 


MA, PI,WP 


poides 
tet gopher 

wnsendi 
:ket gopher 

;s 

>ing mouse 

■fits 

ag mouse 


■StUtUS 

iner’s cat 


r 

i or cougar 


nsis 

isis 

x 


\cana 


BB, BU, CC, HR, ME, OD, PB, PN, RC, RH, SR, 
TP, WR, WW 


BB, BU, CC, CF, OD, PB, WR, WW 


AC, BP, BR, CH, CO, DP, GL, HA, HI, JC, LA, LC, 
MI, ML, NC, NF, OR, PE, PO, PR, QU, RC, SR, 
TW, WH, WM, WW 


AS, BP, CH, CO, MY, PO, WH 


AC, AS, BB, BJ, BP, BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO, GL, 
GM, HA, HI, HR, JC, LA, LC, MA, ME, MI, ML, 
MY, NC, NF, OD, OR, PB, PE, PI, PN, PO, PR, 
QU, RC, RH, SR, TP, TW, WH, WM, WP, WR, 

WW 

AC, BP, BR, GL, OR, WM 


AC, AS, BB, BJ, BP, BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO, DP, 
GL, GM, HA, HI, JC, LA, LC, ME, MI, ML, MY, 
NF, OD, OR, PB, PE, PO, PR, QU, RC, SR, TW, 
WH,WM, WR, WW 

AC, BP, BR, GL, NF, OR, WM, WW 


BU, CF, CO, DP, HA, HI, JC, LA, MY, NF, PE, PO, 
PR, QU, TW 

BB, CC, OD, PB, WW 


AC, AS, BB, BJ, BP, BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO, DP, 
GL, GM, HA, HI, HR, JC, LA, LC, MA, ME, MI, 
ML, MY, NC, NF, OD, OR, PB, PE, PI, PN, PO, 
PR, QU, RC, RH, SR, TP, TW, WH, WM, WP, 

WR, WW 

AC. AS RR R.T RP RR RT1 CC CF CH CC CT. 


ailea weasei 


la visov 


on lot or 

on 


iale put onus 
2d skunk or civet cut. 


lea tarns 
er 

ijon chic iroart/e it trim 
fox 

x anin'inunis 
i bear 


ex fuli'it 
fox 


MY, NC, NF, OD, OR, PB, PE, PN, PO, PR, QU, 
RC, SR, TP, TW, WH, WM, WR, WW 

AC, BP, BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO, DP, GL, HA, 
HI, JC, LA, LC, MA, MI, MY, NC, NF, OD, OR, 
PB, PE, PI, PO, PR, QU, RC, TW, WH, WM, WV 

AC, BP, BR, CC, CH, CO, DP, GL, HA, HI, JC, 
M A, MY, NC, NF, OD, OR, PB, PE, PI, PO, PR, 
QU, TW, WH, WM, WP, WW 

AC, AS, BJ, BP, BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO, DP, ( 
CM, II A, HI, HR, JC, LA, LC, MA, MI, ML, MY 
NC, NF, 01), OR, PB, PE, PI, PO, PR, QU, SR, 
WH, WM, WR 

AS, BB, BJ, CC, GL, GM, HR, ME, MI, OD, PB, 
PN. PR, RH,TP, WW 

AC, AS, BJ, GL, GM, HR, MA, NC, PE, PI, PR, 


AC. AS, BB, BJ, BP, BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO, 
OU, GM, HA, III, JC,LA,LC,MA,ME,MI,MI 
MY, NC, NIC OD, OR, PB, PE, PI, PO,PR,QU 
RC, Sit, TW, WH, WM, WP, WR.WW 

AC AS, BJ, BP, BR, BU, CC, GL, GM, HR,LA 
MA, ME, MI, NC.NF, OD, PE, PI, PR, SR,W1 
WP, WW 


odactvla: 

.s alecs 
se 

w.s* canadensis- 
or wapiti 


coileus h. colu nihiunus 
dt-tailed deer 

i coileus h. he anoints 


l»B 


I ■ bb BP, BR, BU, CC, CF, CH, CO, DP, GI 
\ ill JC, LA, LC, ME, MI, ML,NF, OD,01 
B bk, p(), PR, QU, RC, SR, TW, WM,WR, 

•\v 


s BP, BU, CF, CH, CO, DP, GL, HA, HI, JC 
[■•; MA, MY, NC, NF, PI, PO, QU, SR, TW,V 

’R 


•• BB. B.I, BR, CC, GL CM, HR, ME, MI, * 


virgmianus 

Ideer 

mericanus 

oat 


BU, LA, NF 
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TABLISHED RESEARCH NATURAL AREAS ON FEDERAL LjMsID 
OREGON AND WASHINGTON 


Name 

State 

Principal Features 

Aamm. 

Agency 1 

tt Creek 

OR 

Southwestern Oregon mixed conifers, 
especially sugar pine 

FS 

md 

OR 

Pacific ponderosa pine, also mixed with 

Douglas-fir 

FS 

y 

OR 

Douglas-fir, western hemlock 

FS 

I Basin 

WA 

Ponderosa pine, larch, Douglas-fir 

BSFW 

ay 

OR 

Ponderosa and lodgepole pine on pumice 

FS 

er Spruce 

OR 

Brewer spruce 

BLM 

Run 

OR 

True firs, western hemlock 

FS 

»r Creek 

WA 

True firs, subalpine meadows, and 
avalanche tracks 

NPS 

on Creek 

OR 

Ponderosa pine 

FS 

r Flats 

WA 

Western redcedar, Douglas-fir 

FS 

ry Creek 

OR 

Coast Ranges Douglas-fir 

BLM 

Llle River Falls 

OR 

Port-Orford-cedar 

FS 

ond Point 

WA 

Sitka spruce-western hemlock 

BSFW 

Lake Bog 

OR 

Bog communities and flora 

FS 

low Mountain 

OR 

Ponderosa pine 

FS 

s Creek 

WA 

Pacific silver fir-western hemlock forests 

NPS 

:y Creek 

WA 

Western hemlock 

NPS 

5 Ridge 

OR 

Western juniper 

BLM 

on Creek 

WA 

Douglas-fir 

NPS 

Twentytwo 

WA 

Western redcedar-western hemlock 

FS 

Creek 

WA 

Western hemlock 

FS 

Forest 

OR 

Ponderosa pine stand isolated in steppe 

BLM 

e Knoll 

OR 

Bigleaf maple 

BSFW 

s Table 

WA 

Ponderosa pine 

FS 

ius 

OR 

Ponderosa pine 

FS 

>eek 

OR 

Oregon white oak, conifers, and steppe 

FS 

e Island 

OR 

California laurel 

BLM 

>win Crest 

OR 

Sitka spruce-western hemlock 

FS 

l Fork Nooksack 

WA 

Douglas-fir, western hemlock 

FS 

;o Divide 

OR 

Ponderosa pine, grand fir 

FS 

e Ridge 

OR 

Mountain meadows and flora 

FS 

la Bunchgrass 

WA 

Bluebunch wheatgrass 

FS 

a M. Robinson 

OR 

Douglas-fir, ponderosa pine 

FS 

n Butte 

OR 

Oregon white oak 

BSFW 

3 reek 

WA 

Ponderosa pine 

BSFW 

Drford Cedar 

OR 

Port-Orford-cedar and Douglas-fir forests 

FS 

■le Falls 

OR 

Ponderosa and lodgepole pine 

FS 

lult 

WA 

Western hemlock, Sitka spruce 

FS 

>ow Creek 

WA 

Eastern Oregon mixed conifer 

FS 

Bsnake Hills 

WA 

Arid shrub-steppe (sagebrush) 

AEC 


